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“Thats lt-The Breakfast food of The Nation” 


Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Company Copyright 1920 by Cream of Wheat Company 
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' Victor Recentn 


As famous for their fidelity 
as for the artists they present 


Absolute faithfulness of reproduction is the one essential the 
greatest artists demand in the making of talking-machine records. 


Because of their dominant position in the world of music, 
because of the pride they take in their art, it is a prime requisite 


that their interpretations shall be reproduced in all their original 
beauty. 


It is highly significant that the world’s greatest singers and 
instrumentalists have entrusted their art to the Victor and 
Victor Records as the one medium through which they them- 
selves wish to be heard. 


There are Victrolas in great variety of styles from $25 to 
$1500, and any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish 


to hear. New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on 
the 1st of each month. 


Victor Talking pena: Co. 
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FOX ENTERTAINMENTS © 
¢_ Attend the theatre that presents them 


FOX EILM CORPORATION. WILLIAM FOX.? 
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100 OLIVES 


FREE TRIAL—NO MONEY DOWN 


You may order an Oliver direct from this page. We ship it for free trial. You can use it for five 
days as if it were your own. You can compare it. You can judge its workmanship, its speed, its dura- 
bility. 

Then if you agree that it is the finest typewriter at any price, and decide to buy it, pay us at the 





rate of only $3 per month until the $57 is paid. 


If you want to return it, ship it back, express collect. We will then refund even the outgoing trans- 


portation charges. 


This new way permits you to be the sole judge—no salesman need urge you. The decision rests en- 


tirely with you, and we abide by your decision. 


You Save $43 


This is the identical Oliver Typewriter formerly priced 
at $100. And you get it now at a clear saving of $43. 
We are able to save you nearly half because of our 
radically new and economical method of distribution. 

During the war we learned many lessons. We found 
that it was unnecessary to have such a vast number of 
traveling salesmen and so many expensive branch houses 
throughout the country. We were able to discontinuc 
many other superfluous sales methods. As a result, we 
can afford to sell at $57 the very same Oliver formerly 
priced at $100. 


Latest and Best Model 


This is the finest, costliest and the most successful 
model that we have ever built. 


It has every wanted feature, every modern improve- 
ment. It is noted for its sturdiness, speed and fine work- 
manship. It is handsomely finished in olive enamel and 
polished nickel. 


It is used by Such great concerns as Pennsylvania Rail- 
road; Columbia Graphophone Co.; Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx; U. S. Steel Corporation; New York Edison Co.; 
Diamond Match Co.; and others of like prominence. 

If any typewriter is worth $100 you will agree that it 
is this magnificent Oliver, now yours at the sensational 
price of $57. 


Mail the Coupon Today NOW! 


Remember you: don’t have to send a cent with the 
coupon, nor do you obligate yourself to keep the type- 
writer. This is a bona-fide free trial offer, wherein you 
are the judge. Keep the Oliver or send it back, just as 
you decide. 

If you wish further information before ordering, check 
the coupon for our catalog ‘and copy of our booklet, 
“The High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the 
Remedy.” All information sent free and postpaid. No 
obligation. 


Clip and mail the coupon today. 


The OLIVER Typewriter Gmpany 


1154 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, II. 
163.02 


This Coupon Saves 
You $43 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


, 
1154 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspec- 
0 tion. If I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 
per month, The title to remain in you until fully paid for, 


My shipping point is.........sceccseeececececssceessvcccscccceses 
This does mot place me under any obligation to buy. 


choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back 
pense at the end of five days. ; 
o not send a machine until I order it. 


your book—‘‘The High Cost of Typewriters—The Re: 
and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and further infor- 


mation, 
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‘This is my father!’’ 


Will he say it with pride when he grows up? 


two mensat talking about 
their business future. 


And one said: 


‘“Have you ever thought 
of it this way, Ed? Your boy 
is a little shaver now; he 
thinks you are the most 
wonderful man inthe world. 
You can fix his boat, mend 
his velocipede, and tell him 
wonderful stories. 


‘*But it will be only ten or 
fifteen years until he goes 
to college. The fathers of 
the other boys, his chums, 
will go on to visit them. 
There will be a railroad pres- 
ident, perhaps; and a great 
banker; and a Governor. 


| a middle-western city 


‘‘And you will go; and 
your boy will say: ‘This is 
my father, boys.’ 


‘‘How will your boy feel 
when he says it? How will 
my girl feele That’s a ques- 
tion that keeps coming back 


50% are married men 


UT of that conversation came 
an enrolment for the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute. 
When men begin to talk seriously of 
their future, and their children’s, 


an enrolment is quite likely to be 
the result. 


For the appeal of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute touches men in 
their best and finest moments. It 
talks to them not in terms of increased 
income — the increased income fol- 
lows as a natural result of its training. 


In a truer sense its product is satis- 
faction —the joy that a man feels in 
knowing that he has made the most 
of his life, and has not wasted years 
in tasks beneath his capabilities. 


Of the thousands of men who have 
enrolled in its Modern Business 
Course and Service over 50 per 
cent are married. They have no 
need to fear the judgment of their 
children’s eyes; they will be the kind 
of men of whom sons and daughters 
say: ‘‘This is my father,’’ and are 
proud of the words. 


Sometimes success 
comes too late 


T is one of the tragedies of life 
] that money often comes to aman 

after his need for it has gone; 
and success comes too late to be 
really enjoyed. 


It does a man little good to have 
his children proud of him at seventy, 
if they were apologizing for him at 
forty and at fifty. 


To shorten the path to success; 
to give you in a few months the 
working knowledge of all departments 
of business which otherwise require 
years of practical experience—this is 
the business of the Institute. 


Only you know what a year of 
your life is worth. Surely it is worth 
at least the time of investigating a 
training which has helped other men 
to find a more, direct path to the | 
really worth-while positions in modem 
business — a training whose appeal 
is to the thoughtful—to the heads of 
homes in their twenties and thirties 
and forties, eager for the respect of 
those they love. 


The guide to opportunity 


OR your convenience and infor- 

mation the facts about the 

Modern Business Course and 
Service have been published in a 116- 
page book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business.’’ It contains worth-while 
business information, and letters from 
men in positions exactly similar to 
yours. 


It will be sent without obligation; 
there is a copy for every man of serious 
purpose. Send for your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute | 
400 Astor Place, New York City § 





Send me “ Forging Ahead in Business ° 
without obligation. 


POSIRICA..... 0. cc cccccccccccccccccccccesseesm 
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. cribers and + The condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, 
Notice to Subs . Readers and Se to an extent that subscription copies of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. it, therefore, your subscription does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 

We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as heretofore, in fact, earlier; an’ delay in 


dek-very will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 


i THe 
oo PUBLISHED MONTHLY RED RYOKO) 1 APRIL 
Vol. XXXIV, No. 6 > 1920 


MAGAZIIN Ie: 


Cover Design, painted by Haskell Coffin. Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Best Serial Novels of the Year 


A Daughter of Discontent By Clarence Budington Kelland 
Illustrated by Frank Street 

What’s the World Coming To? By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by Frank Snapp 


Held in Trust By. George Kibbe Turner 
Illustrated by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 
Ever So Long Ago By Joseph Hergesheimer 


Illustrated by Gayle Porter Hoskins 
Yellow Magic By F. Britten Austin 
Illustrated by George Giguére 
Deodat’s in Town By Holman Day 
Illustrated by Irma Dérémeaux 
The Night of the Charity Ball By Mary Synon 
Illustrated by Leslie Benson 
The Taming of Ol’ Buck By Walter Prichard Eaton 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
Conny Tries the Uplift By Royal Brown 
Illustrated by W. B. King 
Maddox and the Emma-Pea By Beatrice Grimshaw 
Illustrated by Clyde Forsythe 
The Trouble Shooter By Nalbro Bartley 
Illustrated by George Van Werveke 
Delivered by Hand By Grace Ellery Channing 
Illustrated by John Newton Howitt 
The Gift of the Dub By William Dudley Pelley 
Illustrated by Edward Ryan 


—And— 
Bruce Barton’s Common-Sense Editorial 


TERMS: $3.00 a year in advance; 25 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
Dostage charge,the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : §3.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 


ADVERTISING FORMS close the 15th of the second preceding month (May forms close 
March 15th). Advertising rates on application 














IMPORTANT NOTICE: THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, 36 South State Street, CHICAGO THE RED BOOK MAGA- 
not subscribe t . is i the twenty- 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE | LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President CHARLES M. RICHTER, Business Manager | ZUNE 's issued on oe line ne 
— Pog date, and is for sale by all news- 
yourself defrauded. Many com- dealers after that time. In the 
Dlaints are received from people RALPH K. STRASSMAN, Advertising Manager, 33 West Forty-second Street, New York. event of failure to obtain copies 
ve paid cash to some R. M. PURVES, New England Representative, 80 Boylston St., Boston. at news-stands,- or on railway 
ooo Dy which event, of LONDON OFFICES, 6 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. diiien. & acitication to tha Peb- 
» the subscription never Entered as second-class matter April 25, 1905. at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, usider the Act aa A 

teaches tlfis office. of Congress of March 3, 1879. lisher will be appreciated. 























Copyrighted, 1920, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION. : 
Copyrighted. 1920, by THE RED BOOK CORPORATION in Great Britain and the Colonies. Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, Englard. 
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by T Easter—for birthdays, weddings or anniversaries 
—whenever you would express remembrance, 

give Ivory Pyralin. The simple lines and the exquisite 
grain and coloring of these toilet articles are completely 


captivating. To select a gift of such evident utility and 
beauty is indeed an act of friendship. 


Each piece is stamped with the name, “Ivory Pyralin,” 
in tiny gold letters—your assurance that it will not 
chip or break; that it is easily cleaned and always 
in good taste. 


The smart shops will show you Ivory Pyralin— 
complete sets or single articles——in a number of 
exclusive designs. You can always obtain pieces of 
the same pattern to add to your set. 





E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC., SALES DEPT., PYRALIN DIVISION, WILMINGTON,” 
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ow as Never Before 
YOU NEED THE 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
HANDY VOLUME ISSUE , 


War awoke this great land of ours and set the stage for a tremendous industrial, spiritual and social awakening. There 
eet is not a man, woman or child among the more than 100,000,000 inhabitants of the United States upon whom the past 
ve years has not had a profound effect. Great reforms are being hastened and this will be a better and cleaner world after 


the ordeals of fire through which it has passed. The participation of the United States as never before in the world’s affairs 
has brought to the people new interests not limited to the neighborhood, town or city in which they live, but interests that are world wide. A miracle has 
been wrought in men's minds, a miracle in which there is a tremendous thirst for knowledge, a knowledge which is absolutely necessary today, as never 
before. Where can people find correct, authoritative and comprehensive information on the many different subjects in which they are interested, as a 
consequence of this awakening? They naturally turn to the wonderful storehouse of knowledge—the world’s greatest guide to correct and authoritative 
information—The Encyclopaedia Britannica. The Britannica furnishes practical, detailed and authoritative articles of great value to the business man, to 
the manufacturer, to the importer, to the worker in the industries. The Britannica will give a foundation for study of subjects which will uppermost in 
our minds for years to come. It is the book for Americans today who are waking up to new thoughts, new work and new interests. 


A Complete Library of Knowledge. be stampeded with fear of what is before us? Are you sitting down and 
But thi x aaa Rye studying the facts of past cases that were somewhat similar? Are you 
But this marvelous work with its 41,000 separate articles is more than familiar with what has happened after other wars? In England after the 
a guide for the enterprising business man of the United States, fitting him Napoleonic campaigns; in the United States after the Civil War; to France, 
bea citizen of the world—a world merchant. The Britannica is acom- to Germany and to Neutrals after the Franco-Prussian war? 
plete library of knowledge on every subject. It discusses in a way that This wonderful book of knowledge—the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 
can understand every branch of science, industry, literature, art, religion, 





d 4  Brvcsmpe -e . * —literally brings the whole world to the reader. It tells all about foreign 
Sn getrencmy, ckeamece, pn ge en rage or pnd mg countries, their people, their ey their progress, their raousens, their 

P .> +, 80CH ._— ° * “2? import d . An hour ay with the Britannica will give you as 
geo and geography, biography, law and physics. You and your family pot gr gh ay | a _—s 





will ih iioncion > Ghatel aiesetion” tm cnewer tp tue huaived pena a ——— - si of the rest of the world as we Americans 
ma ape which every day come to your mind and to your wives’ and chil- SE NS Ole eee eee eee 
8 


minds—it will tell you more about everything than you can get from Woman Needs the Britannica as Never Before. 
any other source. T% The howd has conned —— of women indectaiy and poliete. 
mother must keep abreast of the great thoughts and movements that 
What Is Before Us? : 


are taking place throughout the world, that are vitally affecting her. Woman 

There are many serious post-war problems confronting us. Do you today in her greater and more important place in the world nteds the Ency- 
understand the tendencies in our industrial life? Why are the prices of clopaedia Britannica as never before—she needs it to teach her how to fulfill 
commodities high? Will wages go still higher or down? Will the cost of her new status as a citizen—how to make her more efficient in the business 
living gradually drop? Is there likely to be some great cataclysm that will world and, as a mother, to make herself broader and a bigger woman so 
serve to send prices and wages tumbling downward? Are you inclined to she can teach her children wisely and correctly. 


BUT YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 


$7 As First Payment brings you this Complete Set of 





29 Volumes Containing 44,000,000 Words, 30,000 Pages, 
15,000 Maps and Illustrations. The balance is in 
Small Monthly Payments. 














Our present small stock of sets is printed on the Sign ond Send Tile Coupon z 


Senuine India paper—the light, thin but opaque sheet Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 
hich proved an ideal medium on which to print Gentlemen: Please send me, free, your Illustrated Book No. 14-A, 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Act today—NOW— by giving full information about the new Eacyclopecdia Britannice. Aas 
: . tell me what I wi ve to pay for one of the remaining sets of the 
Be beck cline ae Em Wp armceined Volume issue of the Britannica printed on genuine India paper. 


——— 








R.F.D. Box 


Chicago, Ill. ot ae oe EE Le eT EEE PE,: 


WE TED. ish. 0:00:65 doce ch 60 p bab ah O00 bhE2 04464490 000b6-99.00%005.0 00m 


| Sears, Roebuck and Co. Postoffice.......+2++4+ ebladccdnniss <cokuneieutaces tase tas 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN ; 











WARD-BELMONT 


Foa Cirtis ann Younc Women 


ARD-BELMONT combines highest § 
academic training and advantages of § 
extensive grounds and equipment §— 
with that much-sought-for Southern § 
culture and refinement. 
ARD-BELMONT offers a six-year § 
course of study embracing two years f 
of college. Its well-balanced curricu- § 
lum meets the individual needs of stu- 
dents. For information, address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights Box AA Nashville, Tenn. f 











doing interesting work. Ideal surroundings for 


Motor Mechanics and Driving, Social Dancing an 
Languages. Many other courses. Excellent tutor- 





Por Girls and Women 





Why Waste a Summer? 
Spend it on the Hudson 45 minutes from Fifth Ave. 
work and real recreation. Unique opportunities in 


Secretarial course, Management of Estates, Invest- 
ments, Domestic Science, Music, Art, Expressio’ 


ing. For catalog of summer or regular winter 
school address the Secretary, Box 960. 

MISS MASON’S SUMMER SCHOOL 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 











CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL A school for the girl 
of today and tomorrow. Courses: Preparatory; two-year 
advanced for high school graduates; special. Unrivalled 
location at the national capital. For catalog, address 
CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL, Box R, FREDERIC ERNEST FAR- 
RINGTON, Ph. D., Headmaster, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





New JERSEY, Orange 


9 A country school, 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls ty iriies irom New 
York. College preparatory, special courses. Music, Art, 
Domestic Arts and Science. 
gymnasium and field. Catalog on request. 


Supervised physical work in 


Address MISS LUCIE C. BEARD. 





course; spec 
physical culture. 32 buildi 
mnasium 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


leasant social life; loca- 
Select patronage 30 sta Ans Fo 1 


Noted for: tes; R 
tion foothills Biue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Stan: 


ial advantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 

inclading cones’ houses, new 
swimming po parate ‘‘School’’ for young girls. 
d illustrated book: 


talo; 
‘Address BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 






















SUMMER 
ULVER, SCHOOLS 


Naval Cavalry Artillery Woodcraft 
June 30 to August 25th 

A planned vacation at Culver Summer Schools 
is crowded with good fun and body-building 
exercise. Put your boy in condition for the 
opening of school. 4 distinct schools furnish 
the boy just the out- 
of-door life that most 
appeals to him. 
Write for catalogue 
of school that inter- 
ests you. Naval 
School, minimumage 
14; Cavalry School— 
14; Artillery School 
—14; Woodcraft—12., 

Address— . 


Inquiry Dept., Culver, Ind. yi07i%., 












“MILFORDS 


Formerly 


THE ROSENBAUM SCHOOL 
MILFORD, CONN. 
9 miles from New Haven on the main line to New York 

The needs of each boy are analyzed an 
met. Thoro training for college examina 
tions. Small classes and individual instruction, 
Country life, supervised athletics, 

Our plan limits the number of boys we can 
accept each year. Tell us your needs and we 
will send you an outline plan of work, giving 
time required, cost, etc., for fitting for College, 

Booklet on Request 


SAMUEL B. ROSENBAUM, Principal 


ord, Conn. 




















Shattuck School 


FARIBAULT, MINN. <-:= 54TH YEAR 
College Preparatory, Military, Episcopal 


Application should be made well in advance 
to enter when 14 or 15 years of age. 


Catalogue and View Book on Request. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING _ 














DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUT 


In the farfamed Piedmont Region Unsurpassed 
climate. Prepares for colleges, universities, busing 
and Gov. academies, Select patronage, stron faculty, 
home influences, modern equipment. Dept. for aul 
boys, Charges $550. Oatalog. Address Box D, Danville 
Virginia, COL. ROBT. A. BURTON, Supt . 


Bordentown Military Institue 





| Thorough preparation for college or business. Effciet 


faculty,smal] classes. individual attention. Boystaught= 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised athletics 36ek yer 
For catalogue, address Drawer C-28, COL. T. D. LANDOx, 
Bordentown, N. J. Principal and Commandat 








Want to Become an 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER = 


An intensive three year course will secure you 
the Bachelor of Science Degree in Electrical 
Engineering. 72 foremost engineers and spec- 
ialists will train you in big, modern laboratories. 
Only 14 High School credits required for entrance. 
Our Institute of Electrotechnics will help you 
to quickly make up any credits you may lack. 


“Earn-While-You-Learn” 


thru systematic poy -tee employment. 

n Practical Electricity, Drafting, 
Armature Winding, Automotive Electrotechnics, 
Storage Batteries. 


SPRING TERM OPENS APRIL 1 catal 


tails, Mention age, education and course of interest. 


SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING OF MILWAUKEE 
176-373 Broadway, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Courses also open 





Send Today for 
and de- 


a 





Short 


















Electrical 








SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 





ALVIENE SCHOOLS— Est. 20 Years 


The Acknowledged Authority on 


Each department a large school in DRAMATIC 
itself. Academic, Technical and 

Practical Training. Students’ School STAGE 
Theatre and Stock Co. Afford New | PHOTO-PLAY 
York Appearances. Write for cata- AND 


logue, mentioning study desired. 
R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
S West 57th Street, near B 
























American Academy 
of Dramatie Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 

177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Engineering 


includes Theoretical and Practical 
Electricity, Mathematics, Steam and 
Gas Engines, Mechanical Drawing. 


.) 

Complete In One Year 
Fireproof dormitories,dining hal], lab- 
oratories, shops. Write for catalog. 
28th year opens September 29th, 1920. 
Seuoct. 


BLISS ELECTRICAL 
115 Takoma Ave. Was 





men with training are in demand. 
For men of character, ambition and 
limited time. Condensed Course in Electrical 












S 


defect of 35 
Pioneer School. 





SCHOOLS FOR STAMMERERS 
You can not afford to 





Send 10 cents coin or stamps for70- 
mering and Stuttering, a 
cured myseif after stammering for 





20 years. 




















| advanced nat 
| fer Si 


s,lnc., 2349Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 








or our (free) illustrated 200-page Book ‘* The Origin & 
Treatment of Stammering,’’and our convincing 80-page 

‘Success’’--which gives the facts about a man whose s 
years standing was corrected by America’s 
|. No charge is made for consultation, 


THE LEWIS SCHOOL, _18 Adelaide St., Detreit, U. S. A, 


TAMMER 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


Benjamin N. Bogue, 4065 Bogae Building, Indianapolis 


STAMMER | 


If you stammer attend no stammering schooltilf you get my 
big new FREE book and special rate. 
fulschoolin the world curing all forms o! 
ural method. Writetoday. North-Westera School 





Largest and most success- 
defective speech by 


| hi the Dept 51, Springfield, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq) 


Chauncy Hall School. 
Established 1828. Prepares bopw exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. KURT, Pring 








SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Summer Camp Session July 5-Aug.B. 
te ALE AcerSies Sane 
FOR WOMEN un ler iat Lovias a na al 
e older. : 


C. WARD CRAMPTON, M. 0., DEAN, Box 88, BATTLE CREE, Mit 
Battie Creek Normal School of Physical Education 


Let The Red Book Magazine’s Educa- 
tional Bureau help you select the 
right school, see page 132. 

























UNCLASSIFIED rt 
Bev ewe ey 


Graining for Authorship) 


How towrite, what to write, | 
and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Male | 

r spare time 
= your ideas into dollars 
“Courses in Short-Story Wit j 

ing, Versification, Journalism, j 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
‘ Writing, etc., taught pear) 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwelt | 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, aod : 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criiesm 
— honest, helpful advice, Real teaching | 
pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work, be 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 belut 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wit 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week fm 


photoplay writing ye 4 
There is ng other institf@0n or agency doing somud 


for writers, young or old. The universities 

this, for over one hundred members of the Bagish 
faculties of higher institutions are studying ia a 
Literary Department. The editors recognis® it, 
they are constantly recommending our courses 


We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volumes; descr 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, thelal 
ing magazine for luerary workers; sample copy 20 cents, 
gubscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we OF ® 
Manuscript criticism service, 


150-Pagé illustrated catalogue free. Please Adie 
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OF course I place you! Mr. Addison 
Sims of Seattle. 

“If J remember correctly—and I do re- 
member correctly—Mr. Burroughs, the lum- 
berman, introduced me to you at the lunch- 
eon of the Seattle Rotary Club three years 
ago in May. This is a pleasure indeed. I 
haven't laid eyes on you since that day. 
How is the grain business? And how did 
that amalgamation work out?” 

The assurance of this speaker—in the 
crowded corridor of the Hotel McAlpin— 
compelled me to turn and look at him, 
though I must say it is not my usual habit 
to “uien in” even in a hotel lobby. 

“He is David M. Roth, the most famous 
memory expert in 





This is not a guess, because I have done it 
with thousands of pupils. In the first of 
seven simple lessons which I have prepared 
for home study I show you the basic prin- 
ciple of my whole system and you will find it 
—not hard work as you might fear—but just 
like playing a fascinating game. I will prove 
it to you.” 

He didn’t have to prove it. His course 
did; I got it the very next day from his pub- 
lishers, the Independent Corporation. 

When I tackled the first lesson, I suppose 
I was the most surprised man in forty-eight 
states to find that I had learned in about one 
hour, how, to remember a list of one hundred 
words so that I could call them off forward 
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How Improved My Memo 
- InOne Evening 


The Amazing Experience of Victor Jones 


memory belonged only to the prodigy and 
genius. Now I see that every man of us has 
that kind of a memory if he only knows 
how to make it work right. 

I tell you it is a wonderful thing, after 
groping around in the dark for so many years 
to be able to switch the big searchlight on 
your mind and see instantly everything you 
want to remember. 

This Roth course will do wonders in your 
office. 

Since we took it up you never hear any- 
one in our office say “I guess” or “I think it 
was about so much” or “I forgot that right 
now,” or “I forget that right now,” or “ 
can’t remember,” or “I must look up his 

name.” Now they 





the United States,” 
said my friend Ken- 
nedy, answering my 
question before I 
could get it out. “He 
will show you a lot 
more wonderful 
things than that, be- 
fore the evening is 
over.” 

And he did. 

As we went into 
the banquet room 
the toastmaster was 
introducing a long 
line of the guests to 
Mr. Roth. I got in 
line and when it 
came my turn Mr. 
Roth asked, “What 
are your initials, 
Mr. Jones, and your 
business connection 
and telephone num- 
ber?” Why he asked this I learned later, 
when he picked out from the crowd the 
60 men he had met two hours before and 
called each by name withouta mistake. What 
more, he named each man’s business and 
telephone number, for good measure. 

I won't tell you all the other amazing 
this man did except to tell how he 
ailed back, without a minute’s hesitation, 
long lists of numbers, bank clearings, prices, 
numbers, parcel post rates and anything 
guests gave him in rapid order. 

When I met Mr. Roth—which you may 

besure I did the first chance I got—he rather 
me over by saying, in his quiet, 
way: 

“There is nothing miraculous about my re- 
 ereaig gavthing I want to remember, 

T i names, faces, figures, facts or 
something I have read in a magazine. 

You cam do this just as easy as I do. Any 
we with an average mind can learn quickly 
to do exactly the same things which seem so 

us when I do them. 
¥ Own memory,” continued Mr. Roth, 
Originally very faulty. Yes, it was— 
aa”, memory. On meeting a man I 
ae then iS Name in thirty seconds, while 
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ere are probably 10,000 men and 

_* the United S.ates, many of whom 
Met but once, whose names I can 

eantly on meeting them.” 

im is all right for you, Mr. Roth,” I 

mupted, “you have given years to it. But 
me?” 







” he replied, “I can teach you 
& good memory in’ one evening. 


el 









are right there with 
the answer—like a 
shot. 

Have you ever 
heard of ‘“Multi- 
graph Smith?” 
Real name H.'Q. 
Smith, Division 
Manager of the 
Multigraph Sales 
Company, Ltd., in 
Montreal. Here is 
just a bit from a 
letter of his that I 


saw last week: 
“Here is the whole 
thing in a nutshell: 
Mr. Roth has a most 
remarkable Memory 
Course. It is simale. 
and easy as falling 
off a log. Yet with 
one hour a day of 
practice, anyone— I 











**Of Course I Place You! Mr. Addison Sims of Seattle.” 


and back without a single mistake. 
That first lesson stuck. Andso did the other 6. 
Read this letter from Terence J. McManus, 
of the firm of Olcott, Bonynge, McManus & 
Ernst, Attorneys and Counsellors at Law, 170 
Broadway, and one of the most famous trial 
lawyers in New York: 
“May I take occasion to state that I regard 
your service in giving this system to the world 
as a public benefaction.. The wonderful simpli- 
city of the method, and the ease with which its 
principles may be acquired, especially appeal to 
me. I may add that I already had occasion 
to test the effectiveness of the first two lessons 
the preparation for trial of an important 
action in which I am about to engage.” 


Mr. McManus didn’t put it a bit too strong. 
The Roth course is priceless, I can abso- 
lutely count on my memory now. I can call 
the name of most any man I have met before 
—and I am getting better all the time. I can 
remember any figures I wish to remember. 
Telephone numbers come to mind instantly, 
once I have filed them by Mr. Roth’s easy 
method. Street addresses are just as easy. 
The old fear of forgetting (you know what 
that is) has vanished. I used to be “scared 
stiff’ on my feet—because I wasn’t sure. I 
couldn’t remember what I wanted to say. 
Now I am sure of myself, and confident, 
and “easy as an old shoe” when I get on my 
feet at the club, or at a banquet, or in a 
business meeting, or in any social gathering. 
Perhaps the most enjoyable part of it all is 
that I have become a good conversationalist 
—and I used to be as silent as a sphinx when 
I got into a crowd of people who knew things. 
Now I can call up like a flash of lightning 
most any fact I want right at the instant I 
need it most. 1 used to think a “hair trigger” 


don’t care who he is 
—can improve his 
memory 100% ina 
week and 1 ,000% 
in 6 months.’’ 

My advice to you is don’t wait another minute. 
Send to Independent Corporation for Mr. Roth’s 
amazing course and see what a wonderful memory 
you have got. Your dividends in increased 
will be enormous. VICTOR JONES. 

While Mr. Jones has chosen the story form for this account of his 
experience and that of others with the Roth Memory Course, 
used only facts that are known personally to the President of the 
Indepen reby verifies the accuracy of Mr. 


Send No Money 


So confident is the Independent Corporation, the pub- 
lishers of the Roth Memory Course that once you have 
an onportunity to see in your own home how easy it is to 
double, yes, triple your memory power in a few short hours. 
that they are willing to send the course on free examinations. 

Don't send any money. Merely mail the coupon or 
write a letter, and the complete course will sent, all 
charges prepaid, at once. If you are not entirely 
satisfied, send it back any time within five days 
after you receive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the other hand, if you are as pleased as are the 
thousands of other men and women who have used the 
course, send only $5 in full payment, You take no 
risk and you have everything to gain, so mail the coupon 
now before this remarkable offer is withdrawn. 


Independent Corporation 


Dept. R-364, 119th W. 40th St. NEW YORK 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-364, 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 


You may send me the Course or Courses checked below. 
Within five days after receipt I will either romail them or 
send you $5 for each in full payment. 


Oo Roth Memory Course r~) How to Read Character at Sight 
By DAVID M. ROTH By K. M. H. BLACKFORD 
oO Master of Speech | Super-Salesmanship ( $7} 
By FREDERICK HoUK LAW By ARTHUR NEWCOMB 
oO Purinton Course in Personal Efficiency 
By EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
Oo Ferrin Home-Account System ($3 ) 
By WESLEY W. FERRIN 








Money Magic— 


I wanted many things— 

And one day I earned a silver dollar. - 

With it I purchased everything my heart de- 
sired and still I had forty cents change that I 
didn't know what to do with. 

Fifteen years later I received my first hundred 
dollar check—pay for a week’s work. And no 
matter what the future holds, never again can I 
get the same thrill out of money that came 
when I cashed that check. 

I am along the road now to where my signa- 
ture receives and disburses several millions of 
dollars each year. 

only reason for these personalities is to 
lay a foundation for the next two paragraphs. 
For experience has opened my eyes to one thing 
—one great, outstanding fact 

—there is magic in this world of ours. 

—it is Money Magic —the only sure-fire kind 
that ever was or ever will 

And no mystic charm could ever even come 
> og working the same wonders as the magic of 
the money » de brings to you, and the ones you 
love, the things you need and want and deserve. 

The only question there can be as to the 
magic of money is how to get the money to 
work the magic with. 

And I can help you answer that question. 

+ + + 

Now Money for Money's sake is a curse 
unadulterated. 

You are right about that. 

But money for the sake of the good things 
you can do with it—that is the right view. 

You want a home—you want comfort for your 
family —friends—travel — recreation—education 
for your children—independence as a safeguard 
omen old age. 

You have a right to expect these things. 

And money —cold cash—yes, greasy, 
thumbed banknotes, that is what you have got 
to have to get these things. That's what 
Money Magic means! 


I have watched more than a hundred and 





No longer is a practical Uni ing available to 
only a fortunate few. Nothing mang be truer than Ex- 
president Taft's recent statement about LaSalle. “You, 
in Gees ona are facilitating that which we cherish as the 
great boo’ of Democracy—that i is, equality of opportunity. 

LaSalle specialized training can be taken up in evenings 
athome. Experience acquired in day work, plus e 


—GET MEASURED FOR MORE PAY 


Here lies Opportun- 
ity. It needs only action 
on your part to turn it 
into Money. Study the 
list of courses and ser- 


vice scheduled below. 
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_ eighty-five thousand men take the short cut 


a Salle Extension University 


—Brings Opportunity to the Door of Every Ambitious Man 
—THE UNITED STATES MAIL MAKES IT POSSIBLE 


Certified 
Cost Ac- ative 


Training for Bar; LL.B.Degree. ents and Copy Writers. 


Le ng position of 


The Red Book Mag Bey, 
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that turns wishes into bank accounts. 

You ask, “What is this short cut?” 

It is an investment—not in stocks or bonds or 
mortgages or notes or land—but in the safest, 
most profitable form of investment of all— 
invest in yourself. 

it at home—in your spare time—it is fasci- 
nating recreation and the most profitable time 
you can spend. 

If you realize that you have only yourself to 
look to for the money to work magic with— 
then—the sooner you invest in yourself the 
sooner you'll begin to get big dividends. 

Ya # 

Your employer is now buying everything you 
have to sell. He, or some other employer, is inthe 
market now for everything you ever may have to 
sell. What you now have plus specialized train- 
ing gives you morc to sell—result, more money. 

Nearly two hundred thousand men have found 
greater happiness and more money through 
spending a little spare time at home acquiring a 
LaSalle specialized training—and I am as proud 
of what these menhave done as they are 
themselves. 

If ltold you what you might reasonably expect 
from specialized training it might sound like a 
wild exaggeration—impossible sums. So, I'll 
be conservative. 

But—I will say that if you believe in the magic 
of money and want more of it, training will 
surely help you realize that wish. 

Every day you delay costs you progress and 
that is the only thing you can not afford to lose. 

If you feel the urge to bigger things—act— 
that’s the first step. “Some other time” never 
comes. 





Presid La Salle E: ion University, at Chicago, Illinois 


ing, can be italized and made to blossom into more 
money for you and your family—two, three, four and five 
times as much, if the experience of thousands counts at all. 
Itisa Rro ven method and offers you a path to promotion 
that bee en trodden smooth by the foot-steps of more 
an 200,000 other ambitious men who have found success 

e LaSalle way. 





Check with an X the department which interests you most, 
yy your eames and mail the coupon. We will send with- 

bli a cat full particulars and 
the book, * 4 Years’ Promotion in n One,” which of itself 
is worth real money. Getting in touch with LaSalle is 
nothing more or less than getting measured for more pay. 
Are you ready? 
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“1 was astounded at my new power over men and women. People actually went out of their way to do things for me — they seemed EAGER TO PLEASE ME.” 


The 


Secret. of Makin 


People Like You 


“Getting people to like you is the quick road to success—it’s more important than ability,’ 
man. It surely did wonders for him. 


LL the office was talking about it and we 
were wondering which one cf us would be 
the lucky man. : 

There was an important job to be filled—as 
Assistant-to-the- President. According to the 
general run of salaries in the office, this one, 
would easily pay from $7,000 to $10,000 a year. 

The main requisite, as we understood it, was 
str.king personality and the ability to meet even 
the biggest men in their ofhces, their clubs and 
their homes cn a basis of absolute equality. 
This the firm considered of even more impor- 
tance than knowledge of the business. 

OU know just what happens wher. news of 
this sort gets around an office. The boys 
got to picking the man among themselves. 

They had the choice all narrowed down to two 
men—Harrison and myself. That was the way 
I felt about it, too. ee was big enough 
for the job, and could undoubtedly make a suc- 
cess of it. But, personally, I felt that I had the 

ge on him in lots of ways. And I was sure 
that the firm knew it too. 

Never shall I forget my thrill of pleasure 
when the president’s secretary came into my 
office with a cheery smile, looked at me mean- 
ingly, handed me a bulletin, and said, “Mr. 
Frazer, here is the news about the new Assist- 
ant-to-the-President.’”” There seemed to be,a new 
note of added respect in her attitude toward me. 
I smiled my appreciation as she lefc my desk. 

At last I hed soine into my own! Never did 
the sun shine so brightly as on that morning, 
and never did it seem so good to be alive! 

hese were my thoughts as I gazed out of the 
window, seeing not the hurrying throngs, but 
vivid pictures of my new position flashing before 
me. And then for a further joyous thrill I read 
the bulletin. It said, “Effective January 1, Mr. 

enry J. Peters, of our Cleveland office, will 
assume the duties of Assistant-to-the-President 
at the home office.” 


ETERS! Peters!—surely it could not be 
Peters! Why, this fellow Peters was only 

.., abranch-office salesman. . . . Personal- 
ity! Why, he was only five feet four inches high 
and had no more personality than a mouse. 
Stack him up against a big man and he would 
look and act like an office boy. I knew Peters 
Well and there was nothing to him, nothing at all. 
anuary the first came and Peters assumed his 
New duties, All the boys were openly hostile to 
im. Naturally, I felt very keenly about it, and 
@ not exactly go out of my way to make 
ngs pleasant for him—not exactly! 
ut our open opposition did not seem to 
er Peters. He went right on with his work 
Degan to make good. Soon I noticed that, 
ite my feeling against him, I was secretly 
beginning to admire him. He was winning over 
all be ler boys, too. It wasn’t long before we 
ried our little hatchets and palled up with 


The funny thin i i i 
‘ g about it was the big hit he 
Made with the people we did business with. I 


How he does it—a simple method 


never saw anything like it. They would come in 
and write in and telephone in to the firm and 
praise Peters to the skies. They insisted on 
doing business with him, and gave him orders of 
a size that made us dizzy to look at. And 
offers of positions!—why, Peters had almost as 
many fancy-figure positions offered to him as a 
dictionary has words. 


HAT I could not get into my mind was 

how a little, unassuming, ordinary-to-look- 

at chap like Peters would make such an 
impression with everyone—especially with influ- 
ential men. He seemed to have an uncanny in- 
fluence over people. The masterly Peters of to- 
day was an altogether different man from the 
commonplace Peters I had first met years ago. I 
could not figure it out, nor could the other boys. 
One day at luncheon I came right out and 
asked Peters how he did it. I half expected him 
to evade. But he didn’t. He let me in on the 
secret. He said he was not afraid to do it be- 
cause there was always plenty of room at the 


top. 

What Peters told me acted on my mind in ex- 
actly the same way as when you stand on a hill 
and look through binocular glasses at objects in 
the far distance. Many things I could not see 
before suddenly leaped into my mind with start- 
ling clearness. A new sense of power surged 
through me. And I felt the urge to put it into 
action. 

Within a month I was getting remarkable results. 1 
had suddenly become popular. usiness men of impor- 
tance who had formerly given me only a passing nod of 
acquaintance suddenly showed a desire for my friend- 
ship. was invited into the most select social circles. 
People—even strangers—actually went out of their way 
to do things for me. At first I was astounded at my 
new power Over men and women, Not only could I get 
them to do what I wanted them to do, but they actu- 
ally anticipated my wishes and seemed eager to please 


me, 

One of our biggest customers had a grievance against 
the firm. He held off payment of a big bill and switched 
tu one of our competitors. I was sent to see him. He 
met me like a cornered tiger. A few words and I 
calmed him. Inside of fifteen minutes he was shower- 
ing me with apologies. He gave me a check in full 
payment, arother big order, and promised to continue 
giving us all his business, 

I could tell you dozens of similar instances, but they 
all tell the same story—the ability to make people like 
you, believe what you want them to believe, and to do 
what you want them to do. I take no personal credit 
for what I have done, All the credit I give to the 
method Peters told me about. We have both told it to 
lots of our friends, and it has enabled them to do just 
as remarkable things as Peters and I have done. 

UT YOU want to know what method I used to do 
all these remarkable things. It is this: You know 
that everyone does not think alike, What one likes 
anothe> dislikes. What pleases one offends another, 
And what offends one pleases another. Well, there is 
your cve, You can make an instant hit with anyone if 
you say the things they want you to say, and act the 
way they want yon to act, Do this and they will surely 
like you, and believe in you, and will go miles out of 
their way to PLEASE YOU. 
ou can do this easily by knowing certain simple 
Signs. Written on every . woman and child are 
signs, as clearly and as distinctly as though they were in 
letters a foot high, which show you from one quick 


says this 
which anyone can use instantly; 


glance exactly what to say and to do to please them—to 
get them to believe what you want them to believe—to 
a as you think—to do exactly what you want them 
to do. 

Knowing these simple signs is the whole secret 
getting wha: you want out of life—of making friends, of 
business and social advancement, Every great leader 
uses this method. That is why he is a leader. Use it 
yourself and you will quickly become a leader—nothing 
can stop you, And you will want to use it for no other 
reason than to protect yourself against others. 


HAT Peters told me at luncheon that day was 

this: Get Dr. Blackford’s ‘‘Reading Character at 

Sight.’’ I did so, This is how I learned to do 
all the remarkable things I have told you about, 

You have heard of Dr. Blackford, the Master Charac- 
ter Analyst. Many concerns will not employ a man 
without first getting Dr. Blackford to pass on him. 
Concerns such as Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, Baker Vawter Company, Scott Paper Com- 
pany and many others pay Dr. Blackford large annual 
fees for advice on dealing with human nature. 

So great was the demand for these services that Dr. 
Blackford could not even begin to fill all her engage- 
ments, So Dr. Blackford has explained the method in a 
simple sevel.-lesson course entitled “‘Reading Character 
at Sight.”’ Even a half-hour’s reading of this remark- 
able course will give you an insight into human nature 
and a power over people which will surprise you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in Dr. Blackford’s 
Course, ‘‘Reading Character at Sight,”’ that they will 
gladly send it to you on approval. Send no money. 
Merely fill in and mail the coupon. The comp'ete course 
will go_to you instantly, on approval, all charges pre- 
paid, t over thoroughly. See if it lives up to 
the claims made for it. If you do not want to keep it, 
then return it, and the transaction is closed, And if 
you decide to keep it—as you surely will—then merely 
remit Five Dollars in full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you 
gation, The entire course goes to you on approval. 
You've everything to gain—nothing to lose. So mail 
the coupon NOW, while this remarkable offer remains 
open, 


assume no obli- 
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For Easter breakfast—broiled ham 


—savory, tender, fragrant! 


Morning sunshine filtering through 
sweet-scented blossoms, and a fine 
broiled slice of Swift’s Premium 
Ham, sizzling hot—what pleas- 
anter welcome could the Easter 
breakfast table give you! 


The delicately brown slice has been 
broiled without parboiling first, so 
none of its rich flavor has been lost. 


Swift’s Premium Ham comes to 
you with a perfect cure—sweet 
enough—smoked enough — mild, 
uniform and delicious. No need to 
parboil it and lose any of the 
splendid Premium flavor. 


Give your family this ideal break- 
fast and make Easter morning 
truly joyful. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Swift’s 
Premium 
Ham 


4 Itisnot 
b/ necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 
Look for this “‘no parboiling” tag 


when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 





vo of the ancient 
orient were sacred to the 
sun-god. 


It was to a Babylonian 
obelisk that Berosus, court 
astronomer and. high priest, 
owed his inspiration for the 
first perfected Sun-Dial. King 
Belshazzar received it on the 
very eve of Babylon’s fall. 

The people eyed it with 
Superstitious awe. Surely the 
shadow marking the hour was 


e 


the moving finger of the sun- 
god himself! 
a 

After twenty-five centuries, 
Sun-Dials are still used by 
civilized nations. 

But the world’s growing 
appreciation of the value of 
Time gradually brought more 
dependable time-meters— 
forerunners of today’s mar- 
velous instruments of beauty 
and precision— 
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Latest Portrait of 
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ATURALNESS is a 

characteristic of every 
Selznick Picture. They are 
rea/—real in plot, in acting 
and in every other artistic 
element. 


ND their naturalness is 
only one of the reasons 
why. 
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It’s a Great Little Word to Have 


on Your Side 
A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 


History” that is well worth a couple 

of hours of anyone’s time. It consists 
of twenty-two short chapters designed to 
show upon what trifling circumstances the 
destinies of humanity have hinged. 

Champlain, the French explorer, might 
have tarried in Plymouth Bay instead of 
turning northward to the St. Lawrence. If 
he had, the Pilgrims, arriving later and 
finding him in possession, would doubtless 
have steered south to Virginia, leaving 
New England to the French. 

If Charles Martel had not defeated the 
Moors in the Battle of Tours, we might 
today be Mohammedans instead of Chris- 
tians. For the victorious forces of Mahomet 
would have swept on northward, imposing 
their customs and their faith as they went. 

Suppose George Washington had enlist- 
edin the British navy as a midshipman, 
as he wanted so much todo. Would the 
environment have made him a Loyalist and 
aligned him with the British and against 
the colonists when the struggle came? 

The printer who prepared the ballots for 
the Republican convention of 1860 did not 
deliver them on time; and the convention 
adjourned, to meet again the following 
morning. That night the leaders agreed 
upon the nomination of Lincoln. If the 
printer had kept his promise, Seward would 
probably have been nominated instead. 

If Jefferson Davis had purchased the 
ships of the East India Company when 
they were offered in 1861, the Confederates 
would have had command of the sea. Their 
ports would never have been blockaded, 
and they might have seized the cities of 
the Northern coast almost at will. 

If—if—if—in every page and period of 
history that little word appears, dealing 


isin is a book called the “Ifs of 


favor to some and destruction to others. 
And soon or late, every human being must 
reckon with it. 

“If only she had not been too selfish to 
have children,” I heard one woman remark 
about another; and she went on to tell of 
a. home that went to pieces because the 
man loved children, and had none. 

“Tf only I had been content with a. fair 
return on my savings, instead of trying to 
get rich,” an old man said—he is plodding 
along in a routine task, when he might be 
enjoying a competence. 

“As I look back, I can see that there was 
the turning-point in my life,” another man 
confessed, “if only I had had sense enough 
to see it.” 

“T became too self-satisfied,” a third man 
said; “if I had only kept on working and 
growing — ” 

Of course the ifs are not all on the wrong 
side of the ledger: it would be a gloomy 
world if they were. And most of the joy 
would go out of living if at every moment 
of every day we were compelled to stop 
and remind ourselves that great conse- 
quences may follow the inconsequential 
step we are about to take. Nevertheless 
in the end that shortest, smoothest little 
word bobs up and demands a settlement. 

“T offered you this opportunity—and this 
—and this—” it will say. “And here you 
chose rightly; and there you chose 
wrongly; and your life is the sum of those 
choices.” 

I am not much given to solemn thoughts, 
but I confess I have a certain wholesome 
awe of that smooth little word—so short 
and so mild and so innocent. It’s sucha 
great little word to have on your side, 
and such a terror when it’s working 
against you. 


Another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Editorials will appear 
on this page in the next issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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The unobtrusive fragrance of Ivory Soap is not the 
usual soap perfume. It is merely the pleasing, 
natural odor of Ivory’s high-grade ingredients. Its 
delicacy and refinement are two of the reasons why 
you find Ivory Soap in so many homes where good 


taste and good sense prevail. 
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Readers of “Java Head” and “Linda Condon” will re- 


joice in this later expression of their author’s exquisite art— 


EVER SO LONG 
AGO 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 
Illustrated by GAYLE PORTER HOSKINS 


happened in the dim past. Yet it all belongs to a time as utterly 
lost as the Kingdom of Khammuragas—the period before the Great 
War. Not more than twenty years ago, certainly; but since then Greenstream 
itself has gone, obliterated by the new solidifying spirit and consciousness. It 
vanished silently, no, in the throbbing and harsh alarms of automobiles, the iso- 
lation that was its peculiar grace discarded in the assured gesture of improve- 
ment. 

A number of white dwellings with small bright gardens, a brick courthouse with a 
~ shallow portico and classic columns, stores that. were mere painted 
facades masking long wooden galleries, and churches with insistent 
bells! So much and no more, except for the fact that it was 

divided by the barriers of four mountain-ranges from the world. 

There was never a sound—other than the thunderstorms of 
summer and the winter winds—but the church-bells on Wednesday 
evening and Sunday, and the sheep-bells on the high pastures, the 
suspended barking of a dog and rhythm of a ridden horse, the stage 
stopping before the post-office, the whistling of partridges and 
indolent human voices. 

The Virginia upland, where it was cleared, responded with pure 
emerald grass; and the village, in a valley broader than those be- 
yond either mountain-wall, lay in fields cut and stacked early in 
July and incredibly fragrant. The stainless air, moving over illimit- 
able sweeps of spruce and hemlock, was in season sweet with un- 

premeditated flowers or a frozen crystal. 

So much and no more; yet whatever it was, and in 
particular its peace, has vanished never to return. The 
simplicity—like the honesty of its ruddy cheeses set 
out to gather richness from the sun—was appropriate 
to a long, quiet drama that could have no place and 
find, perhaps, little sympathy in the throbbing, dynamic 
present. 

Above Greenstream, somewhat to the west, the 

road that slipped down the eastern range and through 
Reba was fuller than when he had first seen her, but no less rosy the village climbed in sharp angles through stony 
and heroic in implication. fords and matted wild grape-vines toward the sunset. 


P tees in terms of actual years, it is incorrect to suggest that this 
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The top was treeless, with scant underbrush. and sterile ex- 
panses of rock; and in an unobstrusive corner, thick with moss 
and ferns, a man lounged, with the brown barrel of a rifle across 
his knee. He was slender and dark, with restless sharp black eyes 
and hollow cheeks that accentuated the grim expression of an 
obstinate jaw. 
removed his coat, disposed carefully beside him, and was sitting 
in suspenders and a white shirt with starched bands; a stiff black 
felt hat was tilted across his vision. 

His manner, at once relaxed and a little uncomfortable, was 
palpably unusual, as were his clothes, up on the mountain; the 
effect was ceremonious if not actually official. He kept, too, a 
constant survey of the turning road before him.. Shifting his 
position, he skillfully twisted a cigarette from a small muslin bag; 
but lighting it, he suddenly paused, rigid with attention. The 
slow hoof-beats of a walking horse were mounting beyond, 
approaching. Assured of this, he calmly resumed the operat:on 
with the preserved flame; then he rose with the rifle drooping 
forward over an arm. 

The clatter grew louder until the horse and a. rider appeared 
sharply projected against clear space. ‘“That’s far enough,” the 
man with the rifle called. The other stopped ie % “Hospi- 
table,” he commented dryly. He too was thin, but very tall, 
and clad in a worn gabardine coat with plaited leather buttons, and 
English breeches; and his face was sparer of flesh than that before 
him. Together with a projecting curved nose and cold firm lips 
it gave him the expression of a Cesar on an old bronze coin. 
Across the flat pommel of his hunting-saddle a wire-haired fox- 
terrier puppy was wriggling, and he bent over easily, dropping the 
dog to the ground. 

“Where did you come from?” the first demanded, with a 
somber, close regard. 

The expression of the man above him grew curiously bitter. 
“Tt’s none of your damn’ business,” he replied deliberately. 

“T’m set here for just that,” the other told him. “I can shoot 
you, too, finding out.” That, further, he was prepared to do this 
was evident in his voice. 

The horseman was apparently absorbed in the gayety of the 
released puppy. 

“Well?” There was a 
tightening of the hand 
about the rifle. 

“Back hellwards.” 

“You'll have to be 
more particular. Maybe 
you know,”—he made a 
gesture toward the west, 
—‘“there’s smallpox in the 
lumbering camps.” 

“T didn’t; I came up 
the Crabbottom Valley: 
but I can understand your 
interest.” 

“Anyways near Travel- 
er’s Repose?” 

“No,” the other an- 
swered shortly. “I said 
that I was in Virginia.” 

“Did you see anybody 
in the settlement—may- 
be Long Jim Abner the 
blacksmith?” 

“Tol’able Long Jim 
keeps the blacksmith shop: 
you know that; and I had 
dinner with him.” 

The interrogator nod- 
ded. “I have to find out; 
Greenstream is only be- 
low the mountains, and 
we don’t want the plague 
there. But I reckon you're 
all right: I can tell a 
stranger, and how else 
would you know about Long or Tol’able Long Jim if you weren’t 
there among them? West Virginia is the other road.” 

The afternoon was declining to a gold haze like a radiance dis- 
tilled from the flaming sumac. It grew cooler, and the choked 
murmur of a stream was audible. The man on foot resumed his 
coat. “I’m just about done here for today,” he said. “Are you 
coming on down?” 


you before,” replied Bramwell, 


It was autumn, but sunny and still, and he had- 


“You're doggoned brief about yourself,” Cleeve added. “I told 


“that was none of your business.” 


Ever So Loum 
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The other made.a gesture of assent: he leaned over gay 
the saddle, secured his dog. They moved forward toge 
from an opening in the descent, there was a clear wa 
village far below. Tenuous blue threads of smoke ross 
from minute chimneys; the peaks were in sunlight, by 
the’ village was darkening with shadow. The rider 
horse and gazed at the remote village everywhere shut j 
succeeding range. He breathed deeply, a breath at ¢ 


and sharp with pain, and spoke: 
“I reckon this is where I'll stay.” 4 


HARLES BRAMWELL held his horse again 
certain road; the dog lay. across the saddia 
The man beside him, he learned, was Bart—Barton @ 
don’t know how you’d make it, living in Greenstream,"9 
remarked. “What do you do?” } 
Bramwell, with a puzzled brow, hesitated. “Not mud 
thing, now,” he was forced to admit. “I studied law @ 
versity, but I didn’t finish.” % 
“Most everybody in Greenstream does something rig 
the other informed him. “I clerk in the bank; my fathy 
the saddler; Edward Stample owns the Greenstream J 
but he'd rather troutfish than print; Jim Patterson keeps 
it’s like that with them all I never heard off 
before who just plumb made out they would live here”? 
The inflection, rising to a query, was ignored. “That 
a horse as I’ve ever seen,” Cleeve continued after a littl 
are sort of scraggy. Full-bred?” x 
Bramwell nodded. 3 
They crossed a bridge of echoing planks laid over 
sliding stream and were in the village. There were omb 
people about to gaze with frank curiosity; a crossroads 
stores with elevated platforms and the courthouse set } 
shaded lawn of thick sod; and there Barton Cleeve 
live out here by the Presbyterian Church,” he said; “¥ 
is right ahead on the left. I might see you later at the 
Charles Bramwell slowly passed the small, freshly paintt 
ture of the Bank of Greenstream, a house more pretent 
the others, witli 
circling veranday 
dingy, shedlike 
with a wide, dusty 
against which a 
men sat in tilted 
The Messeng 
thought, and calli 
hotel. It was 
white, and had 
story gallery and 
side stair. Ti 
with split-hickon 
a contracted, § 
counter and i 
was on the lefts: 
found Patterson 
his name, but Wi 
the vague locality 
ginia, in an 
dilapidated registé 
He  accompai 
proprietor to the 
the rear, where: 
covered a © 
stall and ample 
his horse; then 
had a_ supper 
chicken, potatoes 
eggs, salt-raised ® 
green-apple pie. 
you got a trunk 
terson asked at 
“Nothing,” the 
plied. “I’m prq 
pay a month in 
The other heatedly disclaimed such a purpose. “Of col 
added, “you can if it would suit you better. That would 
weeks—fourteen dollars.” 4 
Afterward Bramwell sat alone on the gallery outside & 
facing the serene length of the valley. The highest rosyy 
had faded to purple-black drawn on a deep blue vault 5 
with stars. The air, cool and pure and still, was pungell 
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rose, Bramwell stopped. 


fell forward on his knees. 
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autumn. From _ below 

sounded a murmur of 

voices. He, like Cleeve, 

had rolled a cigarette; it 

had been lighted, but 

now it was out in his 
lax hanging hand. His head 
had falten forward until his 
chin rested on his breast; the 
only movement was the slight 
heave of his breathing. 

Once his lips moved, but the 
mutter was unintelligible. 

Finally the heavy shoes of 
Patterson mounted the stair, 
and he approached over the 
rounding gallery. “I don’t 
want to disturb you,” he said 
pleasantly; “but this is a dry 
county, and you said you'd 
brought nothing, and so I 
thought—” 

Bramwell rose. ‘‘Thank 
you,” he made a formal ac- 
knowledgment. Below he 
poured a large measure from 
a stone jug: 

“Drink hearty,” Patterson 
pronounced. The latter wiped 
the mouth of the jug with his 
hand and dispensed with the 
formality of a glass. “Any time 
you want a gallon,” he con- 
tinued, “just say the word to 
whoever’s driving stage, and 

they'll bring it up from Stanwick.” 
“I shall,” Bramwell responded, “tomorrow. 
I ‘expect questions will be asked about me,” he 
went on. “It looks strange, my coming here 
like this without a thing but the horse and 
dog. And when I stay, as I hope to do, it 
“Where did you Will be stranger yet. Well, there is no 
come from?” the answer.” His gaze, directed at Patterson, 
man with the rifle took on a sudden glitter; his mouth was 

demanded. pinched. 
The other’s pale blue eyes met him without 
wavering; -his voice was slow, unconcerned. “It’s all that. I 
wont ask nor answer. They will get your measure quicker than 
you expect—like I’ve done. I’m right pleased to have you here 
in Greenstream. Edward Stample will put a notice in the Messen- 
ger you're visiting with us, and in a couple of weeks it will be 
like you were born up on the mountain. I'll show you a nice covey 
of quail some evening soon; there are partridges—but maybe you 
called them grouse—in the swales, and wild turkey.” 

The ranges, except for the blankness they made against the 
stars, were lost. “I judge we’d better have another.” Patterson 





suggested. When Charles Bramwell returned to the gallery, the jug 


was empty. He walked slowly, portentously, and his face was 
grimmer than any metallic imperial profile. He sank again into the 
chair outside, neglecting fo go to bed. The silence was absolute. 


The night grew more profound, and almost cold, and then a 
faint shimmer of light touched the western mountains; the sky 


lost its quality of a starred velvet curtain and became space; 


faint, pure films of color appeared; the valley was filled with 
green gloom, while the extreme peaks of the west flushed like 
roses. There was a stir in the hotel and a movement toward 
the stable. The puppy at Charles Bramwell’s feet whimpered, 
and he waked and rose sharply, gazing about utterly confounded. 
Pain shot through his shoulders and knees as he stood with hands 
hard-clasped on the railing before him. The shadows retreated in 


a sparkling rush of immaculate morning. 


‘Trouble,’ he said to the dog, “we’ve come a long way however 
and me, over the mountains..... A bitter drink. Tet he finist 
something, you remember what, we'll never speak of as ley the smé 
we live. If we do, it will destroy us, Trouble.” He smiled Wh detail o 


“That supposes a little left—enough, anyhow, for a razor ani that wei 
toothbrush, a bath and a clean shirt. We must go and gegme “We 
they are to be had in Greenstream.” tinued ; 

ments ai 


re found himself, after a noon dinner, occupying one g A sto 
the chairs before the building of the Greenstrgim [sh St 
Messenger. Edward Stample, the proprietor, short and dark gj well the 
quiet, sat beside him; and beyond was a dusty individual withgme ‘?*: E 
ugly concavity in his forehead. “Buckley Simmons,” Stample said ink the 
careless of being overheard. “He’s the richest man in the counyy Greenstr 
Does him no good—hit in the head with a stone, at camp-mesigim COUnte™* 
it was, a dozen years back, and his wits were knocked out? handle, 
The somnolence of the day, as golden as an orange, filten! i 7 
into Charles Bramwell’s soul. He was extraordinarily wean, og 
physically, mentally and spiritually, and flooded with indif. them. 
ence. He told himself that he could sit here for the rest of i in the x 
life. But Stample, concerned with the issuing of his turning ‘| 
paper, rose and went within. Buckley Simmons laced and inte. rsa , 
laced his fingers. A cream-colored cow wandered unattentd orp 
over the road; and the man who had stopped him on the mma ° is = 
tain dropped into a vacant chair. vipa 
“T see you’re making yourself right at home,” he comment vt ig 
He leaned toward Bramwell in a confidential manner. “Patten th a ig 
said you could hold up a drink with the rest.” The other mi aay 
no reply. “You'll find it dreadful quiet here after—” Again i fold ry 
inflection rose, but without satisfaction. “I’ve been to Stanwik he ctr 
Cleeve continued. ‘There is something to see in a city; I da ae! H 
need to tell you that.” Still Charles Bramwell was. silat he Sthe 
“You’re doggoned brief about yourself,” Barton Cleeve added little.” hi 
“T told you before, that was none of your damned business” about.” 
“Not that I forgot it,” Cleve admitted amicably. that he | 
Stample reappeared and joined the row. “If it was spi 


; ” him; 
now,” he asserted, “we’d be fishing for trout. im; and 


Cleeve put in: “And nobody would get their Messenger. Comes ee 
cloudy day in May,”—he turned to Bramwell,—‘no matter aa ‘allonce 


the paper! Edward would hang up his old sign and go of int Side 
buggy. Fishing’s an ailment with him.” , 
Charles Bramwell sat until evening; he had supper and wandew! 
without purpose to the post office when the daily stage fm T 
Stanwick arrived. There was a momentary gathering, a qu, had & 
mainly vain, for letters; and then he returned to the chair ly& ‘a 
Messenger window. Stample, it seemed, could remain as ques back cov 
himself. The light faded, as usual; night filled the valley andmyy % 4 
against the ranges. 

“See you tomorrow,” Stample said. 
Bramwell discovered him, in the morning, seated before 8s He 
footpower press, rapidly printing a box of envelopes. The mle sng 
of the office was as dingy as the outside. The Messenger Be bite 8 fs 
back on the left, rested on the earth. At the right, bp! T, fa 

entrance, were two typesetter’s cases elevated on insecufe 
behind them a hand-press for proofs raised wooden bars iit 
rimless wheel. Old hand-bills littered the walls and floor; ® 
heavy, battered chases of the paper were piled on a rough talk, bill. Lon 
and carefully laid on pegs in the wall were a number of 1% “Funny F 
rods in green-baize covers. : Romantic 

Stample nodded silently, and Charles Bramwell lounged @! mom: St 
doorway, soothed by the smooth clicking of the machine took Fae 
the monotonous passage of the printer’s hands. A gloom Tt had 
within—low, aqueous clouds hid the mountain-tops and drocpél factory e 
into the valley, closing Greenstream in a gray solitude. «Wines wet leaf 
Stample said abruptly, “comes like this. Rain.” As if nae with a hi 
to his words there was a hesitating patter. He lighted #% Patterson 
lamp and stood it at his elbow. “You might wash the for quail 
Bramwell suggested. There was an answering flicker 0! toe 
“Can’t get the work done now..... I hear youre steep fiel: 
stay a while yet—” short circ} 

“Do you want me to clean up?” 4 quail a 

“You'd never get done. I’d like to have you help Durple-rec 
though. Try this.” He moved, and Bramwell occupied MASE 4. to 
before. the press. The first envelope bore the address, UI hr. of ¢ 
upper left-hand corner, staggering below the center. It 
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‘uit: and although he worked comparatively slowly, 
separa perme noon. He lest self-consciousness completely in 
ra small mechanical duty; and afterward he inspected every 
detail of the printing office. He pulled a proof of a sheet of 
that week’s Messenger. It was, he learned, normally six pages. 
“We only have to set up about three,” Edward Stample con- 
tinued; “the rest come stereotyped—continued story, advertise- 

n. 
ep sand man with peering eyes entered and took the 
high stool at a typesetter’s case. With a stick in his hand, Bram- 
well thought, he was like some dilapidated bird pecking at the 
_ He helped Stample bring in the paper from a rear shed and 
ink the rollers on the main press. Early in the afternoon—but 
Greenstream called it evening—a hulking individual with a dull 
countenance entered, bowed his heavy shoulders and grasped a 
handle, and the Messenger went to press. 
“I suppose,” the proprietor said, “I ought to have power. 
Bramwell removed the sheets as they were printed and assembled 
them. It grew actually dark by three o’clock, and the men labored 
in the yellow, dusty light of lamps. The vacuous face of the youth 
turning the wheel rose at regular intervals in a momentary illumi- 
nation; there was a blur of flame by the typesetter’s cheek; and 
Stample moved in and out of profound gloom. The acid odor 
of the ink, the flat odor of damp paper, mingled sharply in Bram- 
well’s perception. An overwhelming melancholy settled on him. It 
was exactly as though he had died and reached a timeless region 
of twilight. Stample’s immobile, saturnine countenance deepened 
the illusion. Charles Bramwell incredulously repeated his own name. 
They returned after supper, when the edition was finished and 
folded and the gummed addresses added. Then, through the rain, 
he carried the canvas sack that held the papers to the post office, 
preceded by Stample with a swinging lantern. About to return, 
the latter paused. “Might as well come home with me for a 
little,” he said. ‘Nice and quiet. No infernal women to bother 
about.” He waited for a reply until the silence became so marked 
that he turned in inquiry. Bramwell, it appeared, hadn’t heard 
him; and he repeated the suggestion. 
“T'd like to,” Bramwell said at last, collecting himself. They 
moved away, shoulder to shoulder, the lantern casting a vaporous 
radiance immediately at their feet in a blackness without form or 


bounds. 


TAMPLE'’S house had the curious stillness and bare sim- 
plicity of a purely masculine dwelling. The sitting-room 
had a single student-lamp with a green-glass shade on a table with- 
out a cover, a hickory Windsor chair with a high, fanlike, delicate 
back, a substantial rocker with a haircloth seat, two other stiff 
chairs, a walnut chest of drawers with old brass handles, a sofa 
@ worn cover and fluted mahogany ends and on the floor a 
ctumpled heap of newspapers. 
He produced a demijohn, a small brown pitcher of water and 
single glass and waved Bramwell toward the Windsor chair. The 
latter, falling gratefully into Stample’s habit of taciturnity, 
gathered that the other did not care to drink. He poured out a 
measure and idly picked up a slender book bound in stained 
. It was a volume of “Poems Chiefly Lyrical,” by Alfred 
Tennyson, printed by Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange, Corn- 
» London, in 1830. Stample’s face took on a darker color. 
unny for a man to be reading that,” he admitted. “TI like it. 
Romantic nonsense; but you can shut it up.” Silence flooded the 
tom; Stample was seated on the couch, and Charles Bramwell 
took another drink, 
It had been, he realized, returning to the hotel, a very satis- 
ty evening. The rain was now driving in chill gusts, and a 
wet leaf struck his face. Winter! In the morning it was clear, 
a high, pale blue sky and blustering assaults of the wind. 
- eda informed him that it was as good an afternoon as any 
quail, and with a borrowed gun—stopping at a store for shells 
accompanied the hotelkeeper up a faintly marked path to a 
steep field of buckwheat stubb’e. Patterson’s dog cast out in a 
bs circle and stood almost immediately: Charles Bramwell got 
Guill and the other a pair. They tramped through the short 
peg stems to the covers along the: fences, made their way 
: to avoid clearings and returned at dark with fourteen 
brace of quail. 
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Some of the birds 
were left. for 
Stample, and Bram- 
well had a substan- 
tial game _ supper. 
Greenstream, for 
such a short while, 
had grown remark- 
ably familiar to 
him. Most of the 
day he spent in the 
Messenger of fice, 
learning the innu- 
merable details and 
terms of the print- 
er’s trade; but he 
came to know the 
harness-shop of Bar- 
ton Cleeve’s father- 
in-law almost as well. 
The saddler sat eternal- 
ly driving his needle 
with a leather palm, 
and, different from 
Stample, holding an 
equally interminable 
monologue about the 
wonders, principally, of 
astronomy. His 
thoughts were always 
soaring through regal space: 
he was familiar with the dis- 
tances from the earth of the 
various planets and fixed 
stars. He knew the statistics 
of how long it took sthe light 
of Venus, fleeting with in- 
conceivable rapidity, to reach 
their vision. 
This composed Charles 
Bramwell’s life: he was “ 
Stample’s assistant; he hunted quail, and 
later wild turkey and grouse; he strode 
about Greenstream and over the mountains 
on his long vigorous legs, his determined, 
spare face set inattentively ahead; or he. 
sat watching the play of Trouble, his .,. gf 
terrier. He shared, and offered, long pota- ag 
tions in the company of Patterson—the ’ 
printer, he discovered, never drank. These 
occasions didn’t appreciably affect him be- healt ae 
yond an increased potential ugliness of ae aan’ 
attitude. ser tcc 
Then, to his surprise, he awoke to a he replied % 
morning filled with silent accumulating deliberately. ‘j 
snowflakes. They set a white screen 
against the mountains and valley, and the purity 
caused a breathless contraction: of his heart. The 
cannon stove in the Messenger office was a glowing 
cherry-red, and the snow on his shoes made little 
rivulets over the boards. Stample said: 
“I’ve thought of this two or three times lately— 
you might as well live with me as be at the hotel. 
You could pay your share; it’s not much.” He hesi- 
tated awkwardly: “Like to have you, besides.” 
It would, Bramwell acknowledged, be far pleasanter 
than the present arrangement. “Why not give me 
a share in the paper?” he went on. “A little capital would 
be more useful than I am now. If you agree, I’ll put in a 
gas-engine for the press.” 
“T don’t know about an engine.” The other hesitated. 
“Do you think they are reliable, as good as hand-power?” 
Bramwell dryly thought they (Continued om page 4) 
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The first of a newand remarkable group of stories of the Unknow 


Throwing a curt “Come 

along!” to me, Captain 

Strong set off at a tre- 

mendous pace through 
the streets. 


YELLOW MAGIC. 


By F BRITTEN AUSTIN 


Illustrated by GEORGE GIGU2ERE 


the Singapore club—a couple of merchants, a 

planter in town on business, an officer of an Indian 
regiment, a globe-trotting professor from an American university 
and a sea-captain—had drifted desultorily from the specific 
instance of the famous Indian rope-trick, resuscitated by a British 
magazine that lay upon the club-table, and contested skeptically 
by the Anglo-Indian officer, to the general topic of the alleged 
ability of the Asiatic to make people “see what isn’t there.” 

The American professor, whose specialty, as he confessed, was 
psychology, manifested- a pertinacious interest in the subject; but 
his direct questions to these habitual dwellers in the middle and 
Far East elicited only contemptuous negatives or vague second- 
and third-hand stories without evidential value. Merchants, 
planter and officer alike had quite obviously none of them seen 
any tricks upon which the professor could safely base his rather 
rashly enunciated theory of special hypnotic powers possessed by 
the inscrutable races whose surface energies are so profitably ex- 
plaited by the white man. He turned at last to the sea-captain, 
who sat puffing at his cheroot in silence. 

“And you, Captain Williamson? You have voyaged about these 
seas for the best part of a generation—have you never been con- 
fronted by one of these inexplicable phenomena of which the 
travelers tell us?” 

There was just a little of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ pedantry 
about the professor—a touch of that Boston of the ’eighties in 
which he had been educated. 

Captain Williamson changed the duck-clad leg which crossed 
the other and smiled a little with his keen gray eyes. Caressing 
the neat-pointed beard, which accentuated the oval of his intelligent 
face, he replied thoughtfully: 

“Well, Professor—I have. Once. Personally, though I saw 
the affair with my own eyes, I don’t even now know what to make 
of it. Perhaps your hypnotic theory might explain it.” He 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“Will you not tell us the story?” entreated the professor. “It 
is so rare to receive trustworthy first-hand evidence of anything 
abnormal.” 

Captain Williamson glanced rather diffidently around upon his 
companions. 

“Fire away, Cap’n!” exclaimed one of the merchants, slapping 
him amicably on the knee. “You’ve always got a good yarn.” 

“This happens to be a true one,” said the Captain, with a smile 


Ts? talk of the half-dozen men on the veranda of 


of tolerance; “but, of course, you are under no compulsig 


believe it!” 


“Drinks all round on the one who doesn’t!” decreed the pl 
Don’t ask us to believe rubber is going to & 


“Go ahead! 
again, that’s all. Short of that, we'll believe anything.” 
“Well, then,”—Captain Williamson’s eyes followed reflegt 


the long, deliberate puff of smoke he blew into the air 


shall have it.” 
The others settled themselves comfortably to listen. 


eS some of you may remember Captain Simm 


“Lucky Jim Strong.” Twenty-five years or 80, 
was one of the best-known skippers in the Pacific, celew 
almost. Men talked of him with a certain awe as of @ m™@ 
had a good fortune that was nothing short of uncanny.” & 
been engaged in all sorts of desperate enterprises, frequently 
such as seal-poaching in the Russian preserves, gun-runni 
the nose of British cruisers, gold- or opium-smuggling desf 
patrol-boats of the Chinese Customs Board; and alwa 
emerged unharmed and gorged with profits. Only all & 
Francisco banks put together—for he dealt with all of & 
could tell you what he was worth, but it was certainly” 
large sum. Wealthy as he was, however, he apparently 
very little enjoyment from his money. He was always at 
his ship Mary Gleeson, of which he was both owner and 
and stayed in port only just long enough to discharge On 
and pick up another. His personal habits were almost uik 
but, of course, a legend of eccentricity grew up around the 
companion to the legend of his supernatural luck. . 

It happened, as the finale to sundry personal adventul 
which I will not weary you, that about a quarter of @ 
ago I found myself sailing out of the port of San Fram 
first-officer to the Mary Gleeson. I was quite a young 
it was my first job as mate. We were bound to 5a 
Cochin China, with a cargo of American arms and ami 
consigned to the French Government. At the time the 
were still fighting to preserve and extend their conquest? 
part of the world. 

The voyage across the Pacific was uneventful enough. } 
a contented ship. The men were cheerful. The old unceti™ 


ning. 
; 


Scandinavian we had shipped as second-mate was a COMSCIERS 


= 


officer. I was rather proud of my new dignity and amm 
justify it. 
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As for Captain Strong, I unaffectedly liked him. Decisive~but 
en-tempered, his quietly firm handling-of the ship’s company 
om my respect, and there was no doubt of his first-class sea- 
hip. He was utterly without that petty punctilious pride 
which some masters try to conceal their lack of native dignity, 
od he would talk to me for hours during my watch... His con- 
ation revealed a wide and intimate knowledge of men_and 
Goirs: in particular, of those intrigues by which the Great 
swers were in those days—I speak of the ‘nineties—pushing their 
umes at the expense of the yellow races. Upon his own 
ssonal adventures and-career, however, he was completely silent, 
nd no stratagems of mine could lure him into speaking of them. 
sserved as he was upon this point, nevertheless I felt that he 
sarded me with a distinctly friendly sentiment, and I cordially 
cip it. 
gaged made the tall promontory of Cape St. Jacques, with 
lighthouse and cable-station, and took on board the half-caste 
ot who was to navigate us the sixty miles up the river to Saigon. 
[remember the trip upstream with that clearness of the memory 
br all that immediately precedes a drama, no matter how long 
0. It was early morning when we crossed the bar, and, relieved 
om the direct responsibdities of navigation, Captain Strong and 
sat in deck-chairs under the awning of the bridge and all day 
matched the dense, mist-hung, fever-infested forests of mangrove 
ud pandanus slip past us on both banks of the river. The damp, 
nse heat was suffocating, and neither of us had much des:re to 
k; but I fancied that a more than usually heavy moodiness 
y over the skipper. He was certainly not quite normal. He 
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frowned to himself, bit his lip, and his eyes roved in an uneasy 
sort of recognition from side to side of the stream as we rounded 
reach after interminable’ reach. I felt that some secret anxiety 
possessed him, but of course I could net ask him straight out 
what it was. Rather diffidently, I did venture on one question: 

“Ever been here before, sir?” 

He shot a suspicious look at me, directly into my eyes, before 
he answered: 

“Once.” 

The tone of that reply effectually checked any further exhibition 
of the curiosity it he:ghtened. 

The worst heat of the day was over when we dropped anchor 
in the broad stream opposite the European-looking city of Saigon. 
The usual swarm of junks and sampans thronged around the quay, 
but the black Messageries Maritimes packet moored in the river 
was the only other steamship. 

To my pleasure, Captain Strong invited me to go ashore with 
him, and in a few minutes the gg was pulling us toward the 
rows of fine-looking Government buildings which stretch back 
from the quays. 

I don’t know whether any of you have ever been to Saigon 
and I don’t know what it looks like now, but in these days it 
looked like the disastrous enterprise of a bankrupt speculative 
builder when you got to close quarters. The town of Saigon had 


been burnt by the French in the fighting by which they had 
obtained possession of the place, and they had rebuilt it on 
European lines, shops, cafés, Government buildings, all complete. 
But a paralysis was on everything—the paralysis of the excessive 


I put him down as the last of the priests still haunting this once prosperous temple. 
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administration with which the French ruir their colonies. The 
streets were nearly deserted, a majority of the shops empty. The 
only Europeans were the slovenly, haggard military and the white- 
faced, dreary Government employees who sat in the cafés and 
longed for France. I was more depressed at every step. 

We went to the Government House and filled up a few dozen 
of those useless papers without which the French functionary dares 
do nothing, and received vague assurances that in a few days we 
should be allowed to unload the arms of which the French troops 
were in urgent need. Our business completed as far as possible, 
Captain Strong hesitated for a moment or two, b4ting his lip in 
that odd way I had noticed coming up the river. Irresolution of 
any kind was a most uncommon phenomenon in him. Then 
suddenly, evidently giving way to a powerful impulse, I heard him 
murmur to himself: “Give ’em a chance, anyway!” 

Throwing a curt “Come along!” to me, he set off at a tremen- 
dous pace through the streets with the assurance of a man who 
can find his way about any town where he had been once previ- 
ously. I followed him, puzzled by the words I had overheard, 
wondering whither he was gofng, and noting the native popula- 
tion with curious eyes. The Annamite men are a stunted, degener- 
ate race, in abject terror of their white masters, but the women 
are many of them surprisingly attractive. I had plenty of oppor- 
tunty for comparison, for very soon we found ourselves among a 
swarm of both sexes at the station of the steam-tram which runs 
to Cho-lon, the Chinese town a few miles up the river. 


URING the ride on the tram, Captain Strong did not 
open his lips. He stared steadily in front of him, like 
a man inexorably pursuing some allotted line of action. 

Arrived at Cho-lon, he struck quickly through the squalid streets 
of the Chinese town, looking neither to right nor to left, and 
saying not a word. We had passed right through the town before 
he gave me a hint of our objective. Then he made a gesture up- 
ward, as if to reassure me that we were near our journey’s end. 

Beyond the last houses, on an eminence backed by the primeval 
jungle, a Buddhist temple of pagoda fashion rose above us, the 
terminus of the rough track up which we were stumbling. As we 
drew near, I saw that it was dilapidated, its courtyard overgrown, 
deserted evidently by both priests and worshipers. 

Was this what Captain Strong had come to see? Somewhat 
puzzled, I glanced at his face under the pith helmet. His Eps were 
compressed, his eyes stern as though defying some secret danger. 
At the entrance gateway, festooned and almost smothered in 
parasitic vegetation, he stopped and stared into the desolate court- 
yard. Then, after a moment of the curious hesitation which I 
had already remarked that day, he entered. 

A deathlike stillness brooded over the place. The great doorless 
portal of the temple, flanked by huge and staring figures, con- 
fronted us, opening on a black, unillumined interior like the 
entrance to a tomb. Weeds grew between the flags of the thresh- 
old. An atmosphere of indefinable evil, as though the very stones 
held the memory of some awful calamity, pervaded the silence. I 
shuddered in a sudden sense of the sinister in this abandonment 
and glanced involuntarily at my companion, as if from his face I 
might divine the cause. It was impossible to guess his thoughts. 
His jaw was locked hard, his face expresstonless. 

Then I perceived that we were not alone. S'inking round the 
outer wall came a wretched-looking native. His long robe was 
torn and dirty. His yellow face, lit. by two: slanting, beady eyes, 
was emaciated and sunken. His shaven crown was wrinkled to the 
top. The limbs which protruded from his gown were as thin as 
sticks. In his hand he held a beggar’s bowl. Remarking us, he 
stopped dead, watching us with his horribly bright, feverlike eyes. 
Instinctively, I don’t know why, I put him down as the last of 
the priests still haunting this once prosperous temple. 


APTAIN STRONG took no notice of him and advanced 

toward the portal. I followed and peered in, but 
the darkness, by comparison with the intense light outside, was so 
complete that I could see nothing. My curiosity getting the better 
of my nervousness, I stepped ins'de, though, I confess, rather 
gingerly. After a minute or two, my eyes accustoming them- 
selves to the gloom, I could see the great bronze figure of the 
Buddha towering above me, facing the door. Its placid face, 
uplifted far above the passions of men, looked as though it were 
patiently awaiting the day when this abandonment should cease 
and its worshipers return to adoration of its serenitv. No 
precious stone now reflected the light from the door, and the huge 
candlesticks on either side of it were empty, the days of their 
scintillating illumination long past. 


Captain Strong, I noticed, remained on the threshold. gy 
black against the sunshine, but, emboldened by my p- 
took another step or two forward. I recoiled quickly: 
thing stirred in the lap of the Buddha and a snake ¢ 
head in a sudden movement. Its eyes gleamed at mp 
shadow like two green precious stones. Me: 

I swung around to shout a warning to Captain Strone: 
was one, there were probably others of these deadly gy ; 
the divine image. There were. To my horror, I ss 
snake uncoil itself from a crevice in the doorway, on 
his neck, and draw its head back in the poise for the & 
I don’t know whether he heard my inarticulate cry. -# 
tion of the danger was simultaneous with mine. But he. 
blundering movement of confusion. Swift as lightning: 
shot out and grasped the snake firmly close under 
where its fangs could not touch him. Then with a@ 
he flung it into the courtyard. The snake writhed away ij 

Such a display of cool, swift courage I have never se 
nor since. I ran out to him where he stood in the a 
after the vanished snake, and excitedly expressed my 
He turned round on me with a grim smile and sh 
shoulders. The wretched priest, if priest he was, had 
and he smiled also, a foolish, exasperatingly inscrutable 
an idiot enjoying an imbecile esoteric meaning which is. 
ing for him alone. Yet at the same time I thought th 


sug; of sly me in that cringing grin. 
“Come back into Spon,” said Captain Strong, igng 
“We'll have a drink before we go on board.” There w 
in his manner to remind you that he had just escaped § 
a fraction. - 
I was not at all sorry to quit this unpleasant pla 
descended that rough path-with considerably more alae 
had mounted it. Captain Strong was as coolly self-p 
though walking down the main street of San Franciseg) 
“T must congratulate you on your luck, sir,” I vent 
we had gone a little distance. “Had that snake struck 
before—” d 
“Bah!” he replied, shrugging his shoulders. “One cam 
of luck!” “7 
There was a violence, a somber bitterness in his tone ¥ 
pressed me. I thought of all the miraculous good-fortil 
men attributed to him—a specimen of which I had just. 
wondered whether he were really wearied of it. I could 
it poss%le that a man of his type would find life ve 
assured beforehand of success and safety. It woul 
struggle, the peril, which would appeal to him. a 
He relapsed into a gloomy silence which I did 1 
break until we were well into Cho-lon. : 


E returned to Saigon on the steam-trami, ! 

afterward we found ourselves seated om 
terrace of a. café, trickling water through the sugar 
absinthe, for all the world as though we were in som 
quarter of Marseilles. a 
Natives thronged around us, pestering us to buy 4 
worthless trifles in their horrible pidgin-French—petit ' 


call it.’ Their “Mossieu acheter—mossieu acheter 
moment thoroughly exasperated me. But Captain Stm 
in a brooding reverie, ard he did not even hear thems 
looked, unseeing, down the wide street. x 

Suddenly an insinuating voice whined into my ea 
words I could not understand, and repeated them 
dling insistence which compelled my attention. I lo 
into an ugly yellow face whose malicious narrow 
glittered unprepossessingly- above a fawning smile. - 
something in the face that seemed familiar to me, and 
not place it. Under the conical bamboo hat all thes 
looked alike to me. I waved him away, but he 
shaken off, as he continued to repeat his incomprehemt 

I glanced inquiringly at Captain Strong, whom@ 
understand many Chinese dialects. 

“He’s a conjurer and wants to show you a trick,” 
contemptuously, adding a curt word and nod of 
native. 

The Annamite beamed idiotically and stretched out 
hands over the little table. 3 

“Vous—regarder,” he said, evidently making the ® 
French, and grinned insinuatingly at me. a 

With a slow, snaky motion of his skeletonlike hanes 
mented to make passes in the air about six inches ® 











I caught a glimpse of the conjurer’s face, his eyes glittering in the 
red glow, his finger tips sweeping round and round in the fumes. 
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glass. I watched him, at first idly, but gradually more and more 
fascinated as my eyes followed the sinuous movements of his 
hands. Presently, to my astonishment, I saw the glass, tall and 
fairly heavy, a typical absinthe glass, commence to rock slightly 
on its base. The direction of the passes altered to a vertical, up- 
and-down motion, as though his hands were encouraging the glass 
to rise. And sure enough, it detached itself from the table and, 
swaying a little unsteadily, rose into the air under the hands still 
some distance above it. It ascended slowly, as though he were 
drawing it up by a magnetic attraction, to an appreciable height 
from the table, say three or four inches. Then, as he changed 
the character of the passes again, so that they seemed to press it 
down, it sank slowly once more to the table. The native, 
childishly pleased with this successful exhibition of his powers, 
grinned ingratiatingly at us both. 

Captain Strong threw a coin upon the marble top of the table. 
The fawning smde still upon his ugly face, the conjurer boked 
straight into the skipper’s eyes as he gabbled some native words 
of thanks. Then, instead of picking up the coin, he suddenly 
seized his benefactor’s hand in his skinny grasp and, using the 
Captain’s forefinger like a pen, traced upon the table-top a large 
ellipse which commenced and finished at the coin. The action 
was performed so unexpectedly, and with such swift strength, 
that Captain Strong had no time to resist. The ellipse com- 
pleted, he flung aside the Captain’s finger and held both his hands 
outstretched above the invisible tracing. If I was astonished be- 
fore, I was amazed now. Where the finger had passed over that 
marble, glowed a flex- 
ible reddish-gold snake 
holding in its mouth, 
like a pendant on a 
chain, not the coin 
but a brilliantly flashing 
jewel of precious stones 
fashioned into a curious 
pattern. I heard a 


startled exclamation 
break from my compan- 
ion, but before either of 


us could utter an artieu- 
late word, the conjurer’s 
hand had descended 
swiftly upon the table. 
A second later both 
jewel—or coin—and the 
conjurer had disappeared 
into the throng of watch- 
ing Annamites. i 

I glanced at Captain 
Strong. He was deathly 
pale, and one hand was 
feeling nervously over 
the breast of his silk 
shirt. Then, after a 
long breath, he turned 
and smiled at me. 

“Clever trick that!” 
he said. 

The assumption of 
personal unconcern was 
so marked that I felt 
any remark of mine 
would have been an im- 
pertinence. But I could 
not help wondering what 
it might be that Captain 
Strong wore underneath 
his shirt. 

The Captain settled 
with the native waiter 
for our drinks and rose 
from the table without 
another word. We 
turned our steps toward 
the quay. The skipner 
was absorbed in thoughts 
I could not penetrate, 
but I noticed that the 
muscles of his jaw stood 
out upon his face and 
the heavy brows frowned 


I saw the cap- 
tain go toa 
drawer in a 
locker and get 
out a heavy 
revolver. 
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over his eyes. Evidently the tone of his meditations Wu 
bative. a 

Whatever they were, there was no hint of their pupae 
voice as he turned to me. Be 

“Come and have supper aft with me tonight. Mr Wim 
he said carelessly. “I meant to have invited you to 
town, but that restaurant was really too depressing,” 

I thanked him, secretly astonished at the invitation 9 
Strong never compromised his dignity by sitting at @ 
his officers. He ate alone, in the beautifully fitted salem 
the poop. At the time I wondered whether he had soma 
for preferring my company to his customary solitude: 
manner expressed merely the courtesy of a superior wh 
give pleasure to a young officer. 

We had arrived on the quay and I was looking over 
of vociferating boatmen with a view to selecting a gq 
our return to the ship, when a sudden cry from thes 
startled me. 

“Look! Good heavens! Look! Don’t you see?” 
hand he gripped me tightly by the shoulder; with the 5 
pointed to the Mary Gleeson anchored in midstream, 
The yellow jack!’ ; 

I gazed with him across to the ship and to my horrifig 
ishment saw the dreaded yellow flag which denotes the 
of yellow-fever fluttering in the evening breeze. Shog 
alarmed, I asked myself who was the victim. There wag 
ness among the ship’s company when we went ashore,” 
knew well enough the swiftness of death in these latitud 

“Quick! Get a sampan!” ordered the Captain. 

Privately, I doubted whether any boatman would venti 
the tainted neighborhood of a ship with yellow-fever o 
and I was agreeably surprised to find that my only diffie 
to choose among the swarm that offered themselves. Leo 
conclude that they did not understand the meaning of the¢ 
A moment or two later we were being propelled swiftly 
the stream, our eyes fixed upon that fatal flag. The secondal 
stood at the top of the ladder to greet us as we climbal 
board. , 

“All well, sir,” I heard him report in a perfectly normal 

“What?” ejaculated the Captain in astonishment above m 

“All well, sir,” he repeated. 

By that time I had joined the Captain m 
deck, and we exchanged a puzzled glance, The 
looked around us. To our utter bewildermetl, 
the yellow jack there was no sign at all. Ther 
not a rag of bunting about the ship. 

The Captain bit his ip 
wrinkled his brow. I could com 
hend his perplexity. He tm 
sharply to the second officer: 

“Svendsen! Has anyone & 
monkeying with the signal-fag? 

“No sir!” The prompt @ 

was both surprised 
emphatic. “I have 
on deck myself 
since you~ went 3% 
sir,” added the old 
in justification of 
certainty. ; 
‘Hm! All @ 
The Captain sing 
his note and ti 
to me. “You a 
didn’t you?” he 
“Ves sir,” 
confidently. 
“A most extraonam 
hallucination!” be 
“But don’t let 
you. Come. 
supper with me at si 
I could see plainly & 
was much perturbed, and? 
self felt very uneasy % 
below. Following 
shock of the Captams ™ 
escape from the snake 
deserted temple, the # 
trick of the conjurer at the 
and. (Continued:.om 
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She saw Ledyard and sprang back from Cleghom, fac- 
ing the intruder tigerishly. “Spotter!” she cried in fury. 


A DAUGHTER OF DISCONTENT 


By 


CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 


Illustrated by FRANK STREET 


The story so far: 


ANE LANG, the beautiful daughter of the conservative 
Socialist Daniel Lang, had determined to make the best 
: possible bargain with life—to win from it the highest 
Puce-for her beauty. Her soul—love—a deity: events had not 
taught her to realize them. Soon, however, the thread of her 
€ interwoven with those of others—with that of Peter 
a radical Russian who claimed to be a prince and yet the 
of Lenine; with that of Cleghorn Islip, son of the wealthy 
Abner Islip, her employer; and with that of Major Weeks 
» 8 former personnel officer with the A. E. F., who had 

& similar position with Islip. 
+50 too the life-threads of these other people were entangled: 
Sprightly young Cleghorn Islip’s with those of three women— 
foe lane, Anna Clotts, his crudely attractive stenographer, and 
oe a nurse in charge of the hospital at the Islip plant. 
Clotts’ thread was entangled with those of Cleghorn, a 
Named Borginski, and Peter Ogus. Only Ledyard’s life 


@smed without such complications; his interest was in one woman 
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The story proceeds: 
CHAPTER X 


NNA CLOTTS was walking toward the street-car 
on her way to her home from the office. She was 
th‘nking about Cleghorn Islip, not dreaming about 

him ds a young girl might dream about a boy, but thinking about 
him after her own fashion. He had kissed her, and his kiss had 
aroused her, had aroused the thing in her which was her whole 
being. After that kiss she had watched him. Her eyes had 
seen a handsome creature of the opposite sqas—and she had 
wanted him. 

Anna herself, if she had been forced to answer the question, 
might have said she was in love with Cleghorn. It was not the 
love of civilization. His kiss had awakened something fierce, 
savage within her. It was not at all of the emotions, of the 
heart, but purely of the sensations, of the appetite. The long 
and short of it was that she had chosen Cleghorn Islip for her 
mate. He was to be hers, and she would fight and scream and 
scratch to retain him. He could have beaten her, and she would 
have crawled.to him as is.the custom of the lower, soulless forms 

















of the human animal. It was not 
love, not affection, but savage, heart- 
less passion. He was her man. She 
was his woman. Cleghorn was far 
from perceiving what he had unleashed. 

Suddenly a man stepped out of an alleyway 
and blocked her way. He was big, stoop- 
shouldered, uncouth—more animal than she 
because more gross, less intelligent. Her eyes 
had been on the walk, and she lifted them slowly, 
saw first of all cramped and bent little fingers, then 
a belted waist, a burly torso, and above it fhe heavy, 
scowling features of Omar Borginski, the teamster. 

“T was waitin’ for you,” he growled. 

“Wait ahead,” she snapped. “Nobody’s goin’ to 
stop you.” 

“You kin bet the’ aint, and anybody that tries ‘Il 
get his head busted. I’m goin’ to’ be here every 
night, after this, git me, and I’m goin’ home with 
you.” 

“Huh. You think you are. On your way, gorilla- 
face.” : 

It was a courting after Borginski’s heart. He 
could understand this and Anna could understand 
it. They spoke the same language. He reached 
out a huge paw and seized her arm. 

“IT aint thinkin’. I know. I got you picked out. 
When you fetched down that beer, I says to myself 
that you was the girl for me. I waited f’r you. I 
got you picked out. You're my girl.” 

“You leggo my arm or I'll ‘girl’ you with a hatpin. Git 
out of my road. I wouldn’t wipe my feet on you.” She 
reached for her hat, but he caught her arm and she cried 
out with pain. 


“Think I aint good enough for the likes of you, do you? 7 : 


I'll. show you. I’m onto you, all right, you and that 
young dude you write letters for.” 

“Leggo of me or I'll tell him, and you'll git fired.” 

“And he'll git busted in two. My hands is itchin’ to 
git at him. Jest lemme see you wit’ him once—iest once. 
An’ if I do, nobody wont ever be seen wit’ him ag’in. See!” 

“Ouch! .... Leggo my arm. [I'll holler for help.” 

“What’s the trouble here?” said a man’s voice, and turning, 
she recognized the person who was called Islip’s spotter. ‘“What’s 
the trouble?” Ledyard repeated. 

“Make him leggo of my arm. He’s hurtin’ me,” whimpered 
Anna, instinct teaching her the tone and manner to use with this 
man. 

“Suppose you release the young lady,” Ledyard said to Bor- 
ginski. 

“Suppose you ’tend to your own business fore somethin’ drops 
onto you,” growled the teamster. “This here’s between my 
woman and me.” 

“Are you his—wife?” Ledyard asked. 
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“T never sey 
him but -once & 


fore. He aim 
nothin’ to me” 


“Ts that t 
truth?” 
“It’s Gawd 


truth—I neve 
seen him but once.” 

Ledyard turned abruptly 
Borg'nski. “Drop the lady's m 
and git,” he said sharply. Be 
ginski grinned and wet his i 
with his tongue, but his gm 
made Anna cry out again Wi 
pain. Ledyard struck, om 
twice. Borginski released. & 
grip and staggered back, his fa 
distorted with astonishment 
rather than rage—and he # 
down heavily. 

“Run along now,” Ledyard & 
vised Anna, and she took & 
advice literally, tucking up 
“Daniel Lang's girl!” she skirts and speeding away with i 
heard him exclaim; and lithe, graceful movement of 

she tumed and ran. frightened cat. 

“You get up and get out a 

this—if you've had enough 

Ledyard ‘said quietly.. Borginski swore at him from 

ground, but did not offer to rise. He was not emily 

cowed, but all the same, he did not want to get wa 

face this young man who struck so swiftly, whose Dim 
were so hard. 

A car stopped at the curb, and Cleghorn’s voice cll 
to Ledyard: “What’s the trouble, old man? Ned@® 
help?” 


“Guess not,” said Ledyard without turning his head. “G@® 


—you.” 


Borginski did not offer to move, but he turned toward Ot 


horn a face of such animal malignity that the young 
shuddered. Then, pointing a gnarled finger at Cleghorn, Som 
cursed him by name, cursed h's father and his remotest i 


“You leave her be,” he mouthed. “She’s mine. All Be ™ 


women aint f’r the rich... . You got her, but shes a& 
You Mir.>. =<. And I’m a-goin’ to git you!” He lost # 
again in a torrent of profanity. 


Cleghorn, white with rage, started to spring from b's @% 
Ledyard forced him back. ; 
he said, Cleghorn obeyed in spite of himself, obeyed som 
in Ledyard’s voice and manner—obeyed a stronger will 


“Get in and drive me dow 
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Instantly they were surrounded by a mob 
of screeching women and shouting men. 


FIRE SALE . 


a a at, SO hte 


|< ae personality than his own. He 
pee looked back to see Borginski on his 
fet slayering, shaking his fists after the car in a paroxysm of 


ily rage. 
“What's the row?” he asked, but Ledyard did not answer for 
moment. When he did speak, it was to counter with a question. 
“What did the fellow mean about you and his girl?” he asked 
easily. “He was manhandling a girl when I came along.” 

“Don’t know,” said Cleghorn shortly, but he flushed, and 
edyard knew that he did know. 
“Bad business, Cleg,” he said. 
up in that Rind of a mess.” ; 
"Your signals are twisted,” Cleghorn said sullenly. 
no his girl.” 
“Well, you’d better quit knowing her,” Ledyard said shortly. 

tle They drove in silence until they reached Michigan Boulevard. 
Then Cleghorn spoke. “Where to? The Club?” 

| We “Yes,” 

Me As the car drew up to the cathedral-like door of the University 
Club, Ledyard paused a moment. “I don’t want to meddle in 
your , Cleg, but I don’t like this thing. Not for yourself 

me, but—your father and the whole business. It looks bad— 

md if you get into a mess with some girl at the plant— Well, 
here’ll be trouble. There’s trouble under the surface now.” 

‘Tye got no time for that kind of girl,” Cleghorn said with a 
pretense of nonchalance and gayety. “I’ve got better fish to fry.” 

“What other mischief are you into?” 

“No mischief; and you’d give your hat to trade places with 
me, I'll bet. I'm going to take that pippin in Chagnon’s office to 
tinner to’ i ok 
be “Miss Lang!” Ledyard’s tone was a protest. 

B® ‘Miss ro mimicked Cleghorn. “Now what about your 

‘BBusage-packer? 

wod-by,” Ledyard said, and turned away abruptly. He 

reeg ie shocked, hurt. If he had taken time to analyze 
feeling-he might have been more surprised to perceive that 
mything Jane Lang did could hurt him so. Then she really had 

what she said last night. She was “on sale to the highest 

i.” .... He walked slowly into the club and neglected to 
ak to two acquaintances whom he passed in the lobby. 

om drove so recklessly toward the Blackstone, where 
was: to meet him, that traffic officers turned and 


un 


“You can’t afford to get mixed 


“T don’t 


; 


bwied after him. It was rotten, he thought, to have Ledyard ~ 


R& Suspicion of what was going on—and tonight too, when he 
everything to go so smoothly and to be at his best. Now 
ould be worrying and thinking about Anna Clotts, and the 
ening would be spoiled. 
But the sight of Jane, sitting in a big chair at the left of the 
wm entrance, made him quite forget Ledyard and Anna. He 
stopped 4 moment to admire her before he approached her. - He 
¥ fancied himself quite a connoisseur of women, and Jane, he told 
ra was the loveliest creature he ever saw. He was crazy 
tt her lat was as far as he went. There was no future 
his speculations. She dazzled him with her beauty, and she 
, eeng to drive with him and dine with him. It might’ almost 
tue to say that-he had no further intentions beyond driving 
-seming. If he had, they were vague—at any rate the future 
0% out for itself, and while it was looking, he would be 


there, hat in hand, ready for any good luck that might come his 
way. 

What Jane’s thoughts were he did not know nor care. That 
side of the question never entered his mind. He was young and 
life was good, and here was a beautiful girl for him to show off to 
a whole city. He was merely philandering—hopefully. That 
Jane had held him at a distance to make herself more desirable, 
that she had a calculating eye on his father’s millions, he did not 
imagine. That he might be getting himself into deep water he 
did not foresee. As he looked at her he thought of nothing but 
her beauty and of the pleasure it would give him to be with her. 
As Jane sat waiting, she thought of many things, but chief among 
them was marriage. 

In a spirit of defiance—defiance of Weeks Ledyard, if she had 
allowed herself. to admit it, she had. agreed to meet him and 
dine with him. She had not been ready to go so far with Cleg- 
horn, but’ all that talk about: “souls” and “love,” and his shocked 
expression when she had told him her ideas of marriage, had 
quickened her to a reckless antagonism. What right had he, or 
Ruth Chagnon, for that matter, to criticize her? She was emi- 
nently capable of managing her own affairs; She would do as she 
pleased. And yet she was disturbed, wavering in her sureness of 
herself. By agreeing to meet Cleghorn, she thought she had cast 
the die, had crossed her Rubicon and burned her bridges behind 


Cleghorn approached, handsome, attractive in his clean youth- 
fulness. “I’m relieved,” he said. “I was more than half afraid 
I shouldn’t find you here.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt’s been so hard to get you started. Anybody would have 
thought I was poison, the way you shied off me. But I know why 
it was you—relented.” ; 

“Why?” she asked again. 

“Because I’m an honest workingman now, with a job and office 
hours, and all that.” 

He placed her in his car and wrapped: her well in the robe, 
for the early spring wind from the lake was sharp. 

“Where are we going?” she asked after they had turned into the 
Boulevard and were darting along through the evening traffic. 

“Bully place. Good grub and dancing. You'll like it.” 

There was a silence of a few moments; then Jane said: “Your 
father—he wouldn’t like this.” 

“No. Much too chilly for him,” he said, pretending to mis- 
understand. “Fireplace and warm slippers for Dad.” 

“Don’t be absurd. You know I mean me.” 

“Tf he didn’t like you, then it’s the first sign of bad taste 
I ever knew him to show.” 

“Does he know you are—going out with me tonight?” 

“Can’t say. It would surprise you to find out what a lot of 
things he knows It’s surprised me lots of times.” 

“I’m serious,” she said. “He wouldn’t be pleased to know you 
were out having dinner with his secretary’s stenographer.” 

“Probably not, and then, you can’t tell. You never can tell 
about him.” 

“Tf he found it out and didn’t like it, what then?” 

Cleghorn waggled his head. “I’d hate to tell you how many 
things he’s found out about me that he didn’t care about es- 
pecially.” 
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“But what would he do if he knew we were out together?” 
Jane persisted. 

“What could he do?” 

“J—I don’t know,” she said, at a loss. 
shilling, as they used to do in books?” 

“Nothing like that. He’d probably 
fire you, though.” He said this with an 
utterly careless disregard of whether she 
would like being fired or not. “But that 
wouldn’t matter. I’d get you another job 
quick enough. .... Was it because you 
were afraid it would make a row with 
Dad that you were so leary about having 
anything to do with me?” 

“Partly.” 

He thought that was rather decent of 
her, and looked at her quickly and ap- 
provingly. That was the sort of girl he 
liked—a good fellow, the kind that would 
be careful about getting a 
chap into a mess. 

“Don’t you worry,” he said, 
in this belief. “I can handle 
Dad all right.” 

But solicitude for him had 
not been the thing that had 
troubled her—it had been so- . ™ 
licitude for her own plans. _ 
Perhaps she had been too pre- 
cipitate in accepting this invi- 
tation and by appearing in 
public with Cleghorn before 
her position with him was 
stronger—before he was se- 
curely hooked—though she did 
not put the matter to herself 
thus crudely. 

“Wait,” he said, suddenly 
swerving up a side-street. “I must get you some flowers— 
violets, eh? Purely selfish. I want to seé how much 
prettier you are than they.” 

He stopped before a small flower-shop and went in. 
As he emerged he came face to face with Anna Clotts, who 
had just alighted from a street-car. She glanced from him to 
the flowers he carried, and then shot a quick l6ok*foward the car 
and Jane. Cleghorn felt himself flush, but he lifted his hat and 
said good evening in his most dignified manner. 

“Who’s that girl?” Anna asked in a savage whisper. 

“My cousin,” Cleghorn answered swiftly, and almost leaped 
into the car, starting it with a jerk. Jane looked at him curiously. 
The flowers lay forgotten at his feet. Then she looked back at 
Anna, who stood gazing after them with an unlovely expression 
on her face. 

“Did you buy those flowers to—stand on?” she asked discon- 
certingly, and he stooped to pick them up clumsily, self-consciously. 

“What a queer-looking girl!” she said, with a trifle of malice. 
“She looked at me as if she hated me—” 

“Fiddlesticks,” said Cleghorn, “it’s only my wop stenographer. 
. . .. She is a queer one, though.” 

“You seem to run to stenographers,” said Jane evenly. 
one, you know.” 

“Don’t be disagreeable,” he said boyishly; and then, releasing 
words that he would not have spoken willingly: “I’ve got enough 
to worry me tonight without that.” 

So there was something between Cleghorn and that girl who 
reminded one of a cat, and that look of hatred was real. Jane 
drew her shoulders together as if chilled. 

Cleghorn had taken a roundabout way through the city to reach 
his destination, and Jane felt, with some resentment, that he did 
this for purposes of concealment—because he was afraid of his 
friends, possibly his father, seeing him with her. They were in 
a ramshackle part of town now, a street of rickety stores with 
unsavory dwellings above—a portion of the city in which more 
human beings crowded into a square mile than God intended 
should be crowded into many square miles. 

Suddenly she screamed and reached for Cleghorn’s arm. A 
boy, not more than seven or eight, ran out from between two 
stores pursued by a comrade, and, his head turned back over his 
shoulder, dashed out into the street before them. Jane remem- 
bered screaming, recalled a sickening thud, the skidding of the 
car as brakes were violently applied, and then all was confusion. 
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In an instant they were surrounded by a mob of screeching 
and shouting men. One coatless, hairy man leaped on the mye 


board and struck over her at Cleghorn. There were cig g Tt 
“Lynch him! Lynch him!” the 
She was terrified. Cleghorn was standing up, fighting hag ME oA of tl 
the mob. She struggled to her feet, yume to gi 

knowing why. ‘shile the 

“If you get a chance,” Cleghorn threy giles apie 

breathlessly, “beat it—before the cops quae Po flay 

Name in the papers—” i 


She sobbed with sudden appreciation of (MM Clegho 







horror of that. Her name oy ast refu 
scandalously with Cleghom Ladiyard’s 
Innuendo! Scathing denunciation g been a S 
joy-rider and a light woman! Ay boy had § 
flashing glimpse of somebody cammmm. That ¥ 
away a tiny unconscious body, ep his 1 
She tried to push’ away a mange It 
blocked her path. “Let me out, tml such th 
out!” she sobbed. There was no temas sat bac 
of the violence of the mob, no feapired at t 
her safety, only a horror of those iaiiy evening 
black headlines. She pushed the at be a le 
fiercely aside and leaped & arose, 

into the milling crowd. 9 he appro: 
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a wall. That man switchman 
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fore. Some Socialist friend of her fathtiil“Mornin’, 
she thought. Would he tell her father? 
She need not have feared that. & 
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did not feel any measure of safety until she was seated a 
elevated train and the train was roaring toward Evanston. = 











then she had to clench her hands to hold herself to calmness. 3 el 
wanted to cry, to sob. What had happened back there? For Uifeek: said 
first time she thought of Cleghorn. Had the police reached here’s s 
in time, or had that mob— She could not finish the se about 
even to herself. It was dreadful—dreadful. tested in 

She alighted at her station, walking through the concre you ain 





way beneath the tracks on legs that, tremb'ed and threate 
to bend beneath her. “I must get home,” she whispe 
must get home—” 

Fumblingly she opened the front door. Her father spoke 
her from the library. “You're earlier than you & 
thought you were going to the theater.” That was what she . 
told him in order to account for her intended absence duniig™ 
evening. 

“T_] didn’t feel well,” she said weakly, and stumbled @ 
the stairs. aol 

_ Daniel Lang came quickly to the door, saw her totter, 
arm was about her. 

“What is it? What has happened, Jane?” he demanded. 

“Nothing—nothing—I’m a little faint. I'm going to 
be all right.” ; 

Her father supported her up the stairs and into her room | 
he walked slowly down to the library and sat in his big ¢ 
staring before him. “Something’s happened to her, a 
himself. “Something’s happened—and she’s afraid 0% 
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CHAPTER XI 


T breakfast next morning Weeks Ledyard read an au- 
thentic but prejudice-colored account of Cleghorn Islip’s 
‘int of the night before. It was written by an able reporter, 
om to give his readers the news as they liked to read it, 
while the facts were correct to a detail, the inferences we.ghed 
against Cleghorn. Instead of an accident the event was 
m the flavor of an escapade. A feature of the story was the 
sery surrounding the identity of the young woman _who had 
‘a Cleghorn’s companion, her disappearance and Cleghorn’s 
fast refusal to disclose her name. 
d’s first emotion was one of dismay, as if Jane Lang 
j been a sister, perhaps; then of anger against Cleghorn. But 
boy had got her out of it somehow and was keeping his mouth 
That was to his credit, and Ledyard knew he would continue 
ep his mouth shut. Apparently there was no clue to Jane’s 
ity, It looked as if she were safe, but nobody could tell 
¢ <ge stared out of the window. The accident had 
wmmed at the beginning of the evening—at the beginning of the 
t evening Jane had consented to spend with Cleghorn. It 
iN to her. 
: ey much disturbed, and took a car to the plant. 
he approached his work its problems urged themselves upon 
to the exclusion of the troubles of Jane and Cleghorn. He 
fnd an entrance to his job, an approach to the work he 
paid to do and that he wanted to do with all his heart and 
his New England soul. There must be 
way, but it did not appear to him. The 
thing he could see to do was to make 
mds where he could, to mingle, to impress 
personality on the workers, one at a time, 
fecessary, and to gain their respect and 
fidence. That would be something, at 
#, and a larger opening might present it- 


He alighted at his destination and walked 
a street flanked on one side by the 
is and on the other by buildings of the 
As he entered the plant proper the 
gateman who occupied a little house l‘ke 
switchman’s shanty, and whose duty it 
to refuse admission to all not equipped 
h credentials, nodded to him. 
"Momin’, Major,” said the old fellow 
hy 


“Good morning,” said Weeks, stopping. 
fe was a:place to heg'n—and with the en- 
agement of a friendly greeting. “How 
you know I was a major?” 
Us old fellers knows lots we aint expected 
know,” said the gateman with a wink and 

fe of his head. ‘““We set and we watch, 
‘the things we see you wouldn’t b’lieve.” 
Mhat else do you know about me?” 
ks said encouragingly. 

ihere’s some I know, and some I’m in 
it about—and consid’able I aint noways 
Mested in at all. I know, for instance, 
you aint findin’ easy goin’ in your new 


ye” 

for the simple reason that it is a new job. Folks 
mys’suspicions what they don’t understand.” . 

You don’t seem to suspect me.” ro 
a gre much to suspectin’ folks. If I git to live till 
. be sixty-six, and I’ve diskivered most folks aint 
eet and that there aint but a few of the rest 
tds it. I’m a readin’ man, I be. I know most all 
hist’ry and sich, and I calc’late to use my jedgment 


fore a New Englander,” said Weeks. 
don , Vermont,” said the old fellow. iasmas 
ver did you come to be gateman here?” 
ied in by the tide, so to speak. Good State, Vermont. 
the same. “Don’t hear much about these here labor troubles 
there. Reason for it, too—aint much capital and nobody is 
seta on laborin’. Can’t git used to it.” 
ate Rota Bolshevik, then?” : 
wet Me? I'm a Perkins—Ware on my mother’s side. 


ce 
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Aint got no use for this man Bolshevik. Somebody ought to ketch 
him and hang him, say I. Study hist’ry much, Major?” 

“I haven't neglected it altogether:” 

“Great teacher. Nothin’ to equat it, pervidin’ you’re able to 
draw off conclusions from it.” 

“What conclusions do you draw, in general?” 

“That folks is purty much alike now and a thousand year age 
and a thousand year before that—not many of ’em real bad, but 
most of ‘em damn’ fools. Aint never found no nation that jest 
suited me outside of the State of Vermont. Take them Egyptians. 
Had labor troubles with the Israelites. First I call- to mind hap- 
penin’. What’s the result? Whole dum Childern of Israel went 
on a strike, edged on by Moses and the bulrushes. Left Pharaoh 
and consid’able of his irrigation ditches up in the air, and 
drowned h:s army for him. And what did the Childern of Israel 
git by it? Nothin’ so far’s I kin recollect except wanderin’ forty 
year in a wilderness and gittin’ bit up by snakes and feedin’ on 
somethin’ that rained down. I seen pictures of it. *Twas in the 
family Bible. Manna, they called it, but it looked like a thin 
kind of oyster cracker. So both sides got the wust of it, jest as 
they do today.” 

“Then you don’t hold with labor troubles?” 

“Nor with capital troubles, neither,” said the old man. “What 
I hold with is everybody workin’ like he ought to, and gittin’ paid 
what he ought to. Don’t call to mind nobody workin’ in hist’ry 
times. Nothin’ but fightin’ battles and assassinatin’ dukes and 
sich. Didn’t folks work then?” He did not wait for an answer to 
his question. “Somebody must have, but they don’t write about it 
in books, findin’ battles and slaughterin’ more int’restin’, I cal- 
c’late. And then the’ was slaves. Anybody that got licked was 
a slave, seems as though. Egyptians was about the only ones I 
call to mind with a 
strike on their hands. 
Then along ;comes 
somebody and imvents 
steam and electricity 
and cattle-cars and 
sewin’-machines, and 
revolutions 
and strikes and labor- 
unions and canned- 
beef and sausage and. 
civilization. Soon as 
them things is all in- - 
vented, the trouble 
begins. All due to 
civilization, says. I, 
and inventions. What 
we need’s another 
flood, b’jing, with me 
for a Noah!” 

Ledyard, glancing 
down at the Jean old 
face with its. shrewd 
blue eyes, wondered 
how much of this was 
in earnest, and how 
much was of that dry 
humor which has its 
source in rocky pas- 
tures and on_ the 
slopes of spruce-clad 
hills. He rather fan- 
cied the old man was 
making words to 
amuse himself, but 
putting into them now 
and then a vein of: his 
basic philosophy, and 
scmething of the 
fruits of observing 
the world for more 
a than half a century. 

— “We must get bet- 

ter acquainted, Mr. 

Perkins,” he said. 

“Jed’s m’name. Sounds more folksy 
when I’m called Jed.” 

“Jed it shall be then.” 

“Fust names is f’r use, hind names is 
to have carved (Continued on page 178 ) 


The old gateman occu- 
pied a little house like 
a switchman’s shanty. 








Hotmanvar 
knows those quaint 
characters that lurk 
in the backwaters of 
New England just 
a little better than 
anyone else—and he 
loves them, as this 
story proves. 
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AVING torched his resolution to the point, so he 

believed, where he had decided definitely, defiantly 

and morosely to fetch up either in paradise or 
Tophet that day, Mr. Alanson Witherby was not minding such 
minor discomforts as the ch ll of December and the sleety rain, 
though the pellets stung his face and froze into his whiskers. 

The straightforward forefathers used to build roads directly up 
and down the hills, and they had done that in the case of the high- 
way which leads from Smyrna village over Uckitt Hill. The con- 
gealing rain had coated the roadway with ice, and Mr. Witherby 
was obliged to tack and toe-dig to make even slow progress. But 
he was too much absorbed in his immediate future to mind either 
weather or footing. He lugged an ancient fusee on his shoulder, 
with a noose of clothesline around his ostrichlike neck, carrying 
the rest of the rope on his arm in a coil, and a packet of rat- 
poison was in his pocket. In addition to th‘s catholicity of choice 
of lethal methods, not having made up his mind exactly how to do 
the job, there was a reserve something which he could not lug 
around with him. But Bodd’s pond was in sight of the windows 
of: Miss Allulah Widd’s house, in case his elective notions shou'd 
tip that way at the crucial moment; as a ramrod temperance 
fanatic, Mr. Witherby rather inclined-to the water-route, but - he 
was not sure how thick the ice was on the pond. 

With head bowed to the tempest, Mr. Witherby inched his way 
up the glary hill and heard the whine of the wind in the leafless 
branches and was glad that he had come to a dec’sion to show Miss 
Widd what was what; it wasn’t much-of a world to stay alive in 
at that season of the year anyway! 

Mr. Deodat Brastow, also abroad on that drear day, was as 
fully sunk in gloom as Mr. Witherby but lacked any sufficient and 
compelling reason for violent self-destruction. However, he felt 
that starving to death wou'd be a measurably comfortable wav 
out of his troubles. He had not had much of anyth’ng substantial 
to eat for a week and the lassitude of malnutrition was not at all 
unpleasant, he decided. He was as completely wrapped up in his 
thoughts as Mr. Witherby was in his own. In fact, in the whole 
town of Smyrna that day there were probably no two other per- 
sons so wholly pre-occupied by introspection. 

The two were approaching each other. 

The brow of the Afll was between them. 

But Mr. Brastow was not on foot. He was driving a horse and 
a cow who were hitched up together and were making poor shift 
at struggling along on the slippery stretch of up'and road. They 
were drawing a big van. There was a door in the end of the van, 
and Mr. Brastow sat there in profound reverie and- allowed his 
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unmatched pair to stagger on as best they were able. He di 
know what town he was in and he did not care. The mul 
the little trucks under the van lulled him. When the hoy 
the cow surged to the side of the road to nip dry leaves or} 
scanty aftermath of the dead season, he permitted them to 
their own time about going on to the next clump. 

On either side of the van in big letters was the word “Md 
and above it in smaller letters was, “Tin Type.” Mr, Ba 
had been in the habit, in late years, of- bragging that it | 
only real, old-fashioned, itinerant tintype. saloon still doing 
ness. But he had no more gumption left to brag about it, a 
anything else. 

Mr. Witherby, nearing the brow of Uckitt Hill, was ims 
that heaven or hell lay beyond it, according as whimsical, ff 
changeab'e, tantalizing, buxom Allulah Widd made her fil 
cision after inspection of the rope, the fusee and the rat-pi 
and after he had borrowed her ax to chop a hole in the® 
Bodd’s pond. 

Mr. Brastow’s dreamy eyes, viewing the brow of the hill 
of him, perceived merely that the earth dropped away m4 
line avainst the slaty sky—and if that were the end of the 
it made no special difference to him! The cow had.gome 
And he had been depending on her to keep him alive! 


H= thought a great deal of the cow; he loved the dd 


All at once he was sorry because he had 
heed'ess of dangers ahead. When the road suddenly dippel 
the hill he yanked the lever of the van’s brake as usual ! 
had been paying little attention to what the freezing @ 
been doing in paving the roadway with ice. The val 
The horse and the cow sat back and skated, too, but the pil 
pelled them remorselessly. 

There was only one thing for the awaking teamstet 
He pul'ed on the reins with all his might, swinging the flown 
animals out of the road into the ditch, hoping that the® 
van would anchor itself across the road, or catch on sim 
side boulder. _ 

But the van swung end for end and went plunging 
hill, stern foremost. The rotten harness was not strom Us 
to drag the horse and cow. The straps broke and left the 
on their backs in the ditch. bbe 

A chorus made up of an equine saueal, a bovine “ 
man’s affrighted yelp, broke in upon Mr. Witherby s : 

He snapped a look while the van was swinging. He cau 
of the word “Saloon” as the thing swung and drove at 
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‘base rance ramrod he had not believed that there 
een surviving saloon left in all the land. To have one 
ees at him, right in his own town, was little short of a 


His thoughts were immediately as unjointed as were 


mimar©e 


Sag ey fully made up his mind that he was ready for death on 


date, and he had not narrowed his selection of 
ay ms he drew the line at being mashed by any stray 
son” after he had served for many years as a Good Templar 
to mash all saloons. He was willing to have the 
say that he had died for love—for that report would check 
ae woman; but he did not propose to be immolated under 
“tibald juggernaut, whatever it might be. 
ie tried to leap, and his feet went out from under him. His 
Widens struck the icy road and the old fusee was jolted down 
ibe first with @ violence that jarred the hammer upon the cap and 
wed the piece. The echoing bang of the explosion notified 
folks in the village at the foot of the hill that something 
sual was at the gates. 
Witherby arose, tried to dodge, found no footing and fell 
sagain, Then he attempted to caterpillar his way out of the 
h of the onrushing thing whose two little windows, pinched 
wher in the narrow gable, seemed like the vengefully-narrowed 
: of a cing catamount. But in that general whirl of emo- 
% of arms and of legs, Mr. Witherby found himself as help- 
s as a tipped-over ; 
on a marble 
or. When he flopped 
Boat he began to slide 
7am the hill: The van 
ertook him. He des- 
rately clutched the 
axle, hooked his 
s over the perch con- 


fting the axles of the 
ing-gear and began 
ft erilous ride, 
dhe toad was narrow, 
f shelving banks 
d by stone walls 
ed it in. Occa- 
ly the van made 
to this side 
7 and rammed 
ough witch-hazel 
= or mowed flat the alders. Mr. Witherby got the brunt of 
but he did not dare to drop off and run the risks offered 
front wheels, which were rumbling behind the trigged rear 
C The slope of the hill continued through the village square, 
me arrival and the passage of the van attracted a considerable 
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er Ane gun-blast had apprised all in hearing that something uncom- 
was on the way. When the van passed it was unanimously 
" eed the affair was d'stinctly worth while. The villagers 
ome glimpses of the convulsed features of Mr. Witherby, and 
frst thought was that the stand-by of temperance was sanc- 
eee iiquity by teaming a saloon into the community. But 
* nt, voiced loudly by a satirist, corrected the first 
=n. “Good old ‘Lanse has fetched in the last one that’s 


‘ e satirist was a nimble chap. He leaped off a store plat- 


eu the van, grabbed the trailing pole and galloped along, 
mg with ‘a tiller thus improvised. “Don’t worry, "Lanse! 
vm setting! I'll land it on your premises for you!” 

W8045 he agreed, using the final momentum of the van on 
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the level at the foot of the hill. Mr. Witherby’s front-yard fence 
was sacrificed and many panes of glass in the windows of the cot- 
tage were smashed when the van landed against the side of the 
house. 

Mr. Witherby was jarred along the pole by the impact and fell 
on his hands and knees and crawled from under the saloon. 

He faced Mr. Brastow, who was also on his hands and knees, in 
the little doorway. 

“You're sued for assault with intent to kill, damages, trespass 
and a vagayrant on the public highway,” declared Mr. Witherby 
arrogantly, finding himself safe back home instead of in paradise 
or Tophet. “I attach this whole caboodle, whatever it is!” 

“You're welcome to it,” returned Deodat Brastow, a gentle 
apology in his tone and his manner. It was plain to be seen that he 
was not a man who would talk back to a bristling attacker. He 
had long hair and taper fingers and delicate features; furthermore, 
the anemia of hunger was moderating any natural grit he may 
once have had. “I’m quite through with it. It isn’t of any further 
use to me.” 

“That’s right, because you’re going to jail,’ stated Mr. With- 
erby, after counting how many lights of glass had been smashed. 

“Now that’s no way to talk to a gent like this—a stranger who 
has just dropped into town,” averred the satirist, acting as spokes- 

‘ man for the citizens who had come hus- 

tling to the scene. “Just dropped in 
and added a little something to the real- 
estate, as you might say.- You’ve got a 
new ell to your house, with what little 
help I have thrown in free, for nothing. 
Of course, the name that’s on it may 
start a little talk, but saloons aint what 
they used to be, anyway.” 

A horse and cow who had been hav- 
ing cons‘derable ‘self-instruction in the 
art of skating and, therefore, had made 
good progress down Uckitt Hill, came 
along in quest of their friend and mas- 
ter. 

Mr. Brastow put his arm around the 
neck of the horse. With thin palm out- 
spread he made polite proffer of the 
cow, blinking amiably into the sullen 
face of fhe man who threatened him 
with jail. “I'll divide, sir. I give you 
the cow. It'll help to square the dam- 
ages to your premises. She’s a good 
cow. But I have had trouble in finding 
enough for her to eat. Tl keep the 
horse because I must journey on. I’d 
give you the horse too, but I’m too weak 
to walk.” 

There was something in this wistful 
sadness that attracted the interest of 
Mr. Witherby now that all this surren- 
der was smoothing his wrath. “You 
look to me like a man who is having 
troubles of his own,” he suggested. 

“T have so many troubles that I think 
TH go away and lie down in the rain 
and die,” returned Deodat Brastow, en- 
tirely indifferent to the listening ears. 

The stranger’s meex generosity had already softened Mr. With- 
erby’s rancor. This last declaration brought forward his impulses 
on the rush. Here was one of his own kind—a man who knew 
what was what when the world had become unendurable. Heré 
was a man in whom he could confide—in whom he could find sym- 
pathy and with whom he could share common interest in sorrew. 

“So, good-by, one and all!” said the stranger, mounting the 
steps of the van and preparing to climb on the horse’s back. 

“You hold right on where you be, Mister! We've got a lot 
of business to talk over, seeing how your things and mine have 
become snarled up together. You're going to step in and stay 
with me till this storm clears up!” 

“But your wife—” 

“There aint any woman to tell me ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ Mister. I keep 
bach hall. I got a warm barn and plenty of fodder. Bring along 
your hoss. I'll lead the caow.” 

He turned his back on the citizens of Smyrna. “They’re a 
nosey lot,” he confided to Mr. Brastow. “T don’t get along with 
’em at all> Never have. They don’t understand the deeper feel- 
ings in a man. I can see that you’re one of my own kind.” They 
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were almesf“at the door of the barn. “By the way, do you drink 
licker?” 

“Oh, yes! And I’d dearly love a sip right now to keep me from 
fainting—if I may be so bold as to beg it of you.” 

Mr. Witherby halted and grasped his guest’s arm. 
“They'll tell you in this village that I’m narrow-minded on 
the licker ques- 
tion because I’ve 
put the rummies 
of this town 
where they be- 
long. Right now 
Til show you 
that I’m _broad- 
minded, and 
please keep that 
in your noodle 
during the talks 
we're going to 
have together. In- 
stead of turning 
you from my 
door I’m going to 
take you in and 
show vou the er- 
ror of your ways. 
It'll make more 
business for us 
to talk over. And 
there are other 
matters — other 
matters about the 
deeper feelings.” 
He ushered Mr. 
Brastow into the 
barn and then 
slammed the big 
door, shutting 
out the materi- 
alists of Smyrna. 

Those materi- 
alists did not 
catch a glimpse 
of Alanson With- 
erby and his 
guest for three 
days, though the 
storm did not 
continue for that 
length of time. 
It was concluded 
in the public fo- 
rums of the gen- 
eral store and the 
post office that 
this prolongation 
of the stranger’s 
stay. after the 
coming of settled 
weather suggested 
that the two had 
suited each other. 
_ There certainly was considerable basis for the villagers’ suppo- 
sition. 

But the general foundation on which Mr. Witherby had built 
a new friendship was. broader_than mere liking. ‘You're a genius 
in mediating,” asseverated Mr. Witherby when he was ready to 
confess his estimation of his new friend. “I got a glimmer of your 
ability in that line when you smoothed me down like you done 
at our first meeting. And if anybody needs a mediator in his busi- 
ness right at this time I’m the one. I aint no kind of a hand as 
a mediator. I’m a fighter. Fighting got ingrained in me at an 
early age when I started in to fight the Demon Rum. You can’t 
mediate with a demon. 

“As I’ve told you many times and will tell you again, the woman 
likes me. She says she likes me. I take her word on that. I’m 
backed up in my own belief that she likes me, knowing that I 
don’t drink, smoke or chew or swear. But her mind is sort of 
fluffy, like her hair is. She whiffles around when it comes to 
making a decision. She don’t need me as a pervider because she 
has her own money and a nice home. Them pick-and-choose 





Judging from his poses and-gestures, Mr. Brastow was delivering a poem. 
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women is hardest to pin down to a square ‘yes’ And the 
date. My fighting sperrit was up that day when you and | 
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the winter 
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“Tn fact,” 
he, “now thi 
tin-type aft 
dead, -I ‘think 

* originate 4 
profession 
talk to me 
given meal 
What a call there is in small towns like this for a medial 
to smooth family disputes, quarrels of heirs and all 
over property. I believe I'll advertise myself. Your G&® 
be excellent practice., I'll adopt a slogan. It will be them 
mark of harmony. It will tell the story! Hearts will le 
forted when they hear this: ‘Deodat’s in town.’ ” aa 

“There aint any doubt about it,” agreed the first cliemt * 
now you're in town, when are you going to start on my 

“Soon, but slowly and cautiously. Tact must control al 
tions,” purred Mr. Brastow. 

“T aint begretching you your vittles or the roof over yo 
—understand that! But I was hoping you could see jm 
clear to marching up to her house right off and telling WY 
represent me and making her see that she ought to take af 
man when she can get him.” 

“Pll go at once if you tell me to go. I am under sual® 
tions that I must obey your orders. However, it’s 
imprudent. In the case of any other client, for that ¢ 
good, I would refuse to operate in such a precipitate ais 
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oy hting instinct—to go to it and have it over with,” 
idly Cee herby. “But she has kept me dallying so long! 
On the other hand, it aint my style to tell a perfesser his own 
ness. I put it all in your hands, but I shall hold you respon- 
That aint a threat, of course, but it’s only fair to warn 
that I’m a cantankerous come-backer when I’m riled.” His 
kers bristled and his little eyes gimleted into the meek gaze 
Mr. Brastow bestowed upon him. 
The silence that followed became embarrassing. ; 
“Then Mr. Witherby, noting that it was near noon, went into 
the buttery and began to pound a thin slice of round steak furi- 


with a wooden mallet. : ; ; 
a. a savage breast—and music may soothe it,” sighed the 


appstle n. 

He Ae out-of-doors, rummaged in the van and brought back 

into the house a flute, an accordion and a violin, all more or less 
from their peregrinating existence. 

While Mr. Witherby was cooking the dinner he was regaled by 
selections rendered on all three of the instruments, one after the 
ether. He announced that he relished the accordion music best 
nd sang “My Lity of the Mohawk Vale” with sentimental effect, 
Seating time with a dip-spoon and helped along by a droning 
‘companiment furnished by Mr. Brastow. 

“You're a genius,” declared the lover, wholly mollified and 
thoroughly bh “You have melted me. If you can melt a 
Tohting ( like I’ve got, you can melt any kind of a nature 
hers. You haye started me up to sing a song I haven't 
thought of since I’was young. What can’t you do with a romantic 

2,4 like hern?”’ 

In his new enthusiasm he strode to Mr. Brastow and- smacked 
the minstrel on the shoulder. “I’m coming across all the way with 
you. You're going to win and I want you to have a full under- 

of the case so that you will see that you’ve got to win! 
Taint shading the love part of this thing, Brastow. But love aint 
werything when it comes to marrying 2 woman. There’s my 
pride to be considered, seeing that everybody knows I'm after 
‘Atulah Widd—and I have always got everything I have gone after, 
saloons included. But no matter about pride right now. Listen! 
My nephew works in the. big railroad office. They’re going to 
@itend the railroad through here next year. 

He has given me the tip. The only gravel 
pitin ten miles is on her land. They’ve got 
fi have that gravel for the big fill across 

he valley. Do you see?” 
> *Yes!” admitted Mr. Brastow. 

/*If I marry her and have the say I can 

[twenty-five thousand where she’d only 
get fi being a romantic woman without 

Tysiness head on her. See, don’t you?” 

"T see.” 

“The thing has got to be gee-ed up, Bras- 
tov. There aint any time to be wasted. 

y nephew says that the news is li’ble to 
Mak out any day. I'll give you five per 
tent pn all over fifteen thousand that’s paid 
forthe gravel pit. That’s a good commis- 
gon-on what my own brains and ability in 
iiickering will fetch in. There!” Mr, With- 
dy pulled out a windy sigh. “Now you 
iow Tight where I stand. I’d never have 

mieved that I’d open up like this to a 
finger, But it puts you on your honor to 

the thing through—and there’s a fair 
mike for you on the side!” 
| Mt. Brastow had ound te exhibit pro- 

euohal assurance. He looked scared. “It 
has developed into too big a case, the way 
Yeu put it! I might be able to work up to 
such a case, give me time and some prac- 
tice on smaller matters; but where so much 

aM stake—where you depend so much on 
ere woman’s nature, ever fickle, is 
“amed—it’s too much of a contract to 
weak {ill T have had more experience.” 
yy, Deodat’s in town!’” shouted gay Mr. 
by, Teminding the laggard of the trade- 
"I tink Tl be movin - 

“ g along! 
iit Witherby banged his fist down on the 


~ that was set for dinner and made the 
— and clatter. “ ‘Deodat’s in town!’ 
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And he’s going to stay here till he has finished his job for 
me ” 


“But what if I can’t do the job?” quavered the mediator, 

“What’s that? Quitting before you have tackled your first 
contract?” 

Mr. Brastow pushed his drooping locks back from his perspiring 
forehead. “You say she is a notsonal woman! How can I cone 
vince her? What arguments—” 

“Use arguments as my friend! You've got to admit that you’re 
my friend. Who was it that picked you up the first minute you 
arrived in town? ‘You were roaming in the storm. I took you 
in charge. I introduced you into the village. I gave you a place 
to set your van. I took you into my house. I have kitchen- 
walloped for you and I have fed your critters. If that aint made 
me a friend to be depended on, what will? She’s a romantic 
woman and you’ve got romantic notions and can sway her. There’s 
nobody else in Smyrna who understands. how to turn the trick. 
Everybody else has slurred me to-her. I want you to goto her 
and set me right! As a friehd! As a perfesser of mediation! 
I tell you that ‘Deodat’s in town!’ And, by the horn-slivered 
jeesicks, you’re going to mediate, or I'll know the reason why!” 

Mr. Brastow kicked against the pricks no more. He pulled 
up to the table, ate his steak and potatoes, in silent thankfulness 
for food, and mopped out his plate with a square of bread. 

“Any hints or suggestions?” demanded Mr. Witherby, pushing 
back and breaking the silence. 

“T have been thinking.” 

“So have FE! In ketchéng and holding a woman’s thoughts, aint 
it a good plan to have a photygraph around under her nose?” 

Mr. Brastow had been in the business of inducing folks to buy 
pictures of themselves, and did his best to encourage that idea. 
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“All right!” said the client. “Let’s start the campaign. I’m 
happier when I’m ‘tending to a thing that ought to be done right 
away.” 

He retired to his bedroom to prepare himself, and Mr. Brastow 
went out to the van to get his apparatus ready. 

Mr. Witherby appeared in front of the camera, wearing his 
Sunday best, his neck encircled by a celluloid collar like a ferrule 
on a cane; he had on a pair of cuffs of the same material and 
“shot” them obtrusively when he posed with his head jammed 
between the rusty fingers of the steadying prop. 

A few minutes later he surveyed a damp tintype critically and 
without enthusaasm. “And that shows how little a lookin’-glass 
can be depended on to give you an honest idee of yourself,” he 
complained. “You allow a lookin’-glass to fool you, and are 
glad because it does. But here’—he snapped a derogatory finger 
against the tintype—‘it’s hard to tell where my whiskers leave 
off and this collar begins. I didn’t reelize I had grown so white. 
That aint no kind of an attraction for a woman to have in front 
of her when it’s a case of ketching her thoughts. You wait a 
minute!” 

Mr. Brastow gazed and gasped when Mr. Witherby returned. 
The client’s whiskers and hair were jet black. “It’s a patent comb 
that I saw advertised and sent for a while back. I hadn’t got my- 
self worked up to the point of using it—but that picture has 
driven me desperate.” 

While the artist scissored the sheet of tin in the sanctity of his 
retreat behind a curtain he groaned with a desperat’on of his own 
when he viewed the result of the second trial. But he did not 
venture to remonstrate when Mr. Witherby heartily endorsed his 
own renovated appearance. “That’s me as I ought to be, and I'll 
try to live up to it. In the case of human beings, Brastow, love 
clusters around what a person ought to be, instead of what a man 
or woman actually is. That’s the real principle of loving. I’m 
going at her in the right way.” 

When the two were back in the sitting-room the lover produced 
a volume with gilded edges and a bright-blue cover; on the cover 
was heralded: “Honey Drops of Affection; or, Sipping from the 
Flowers along Life’s Pathway.” He slipped the picture between 
the leaves, wrapped the book in pink paper and handed the parcel 
to the mediator. “Let her come on the picture by herself, Per- 
fesser! It’s best that way. Lay the book casual on her parlor- 
table and say I sent it. Tell her to open it after you leave her 
this afternoon.” 

“This afternoon?” faltered Mr. Brastow. 

“Yessir, this afternoon! I can see that you’re going to do 
business, Brastow, but you're inclined to be lackydaisy about it. 
Them railroad folks aint that style and I aint that style and Al- 
lulah Widd, though she is romantic, is more or less up-and-coming 
when she gets headed ° 
the right way. It’s 
for you to head her. 
But first melt her. 
She’ll prob’ly like fid- 
dle music best.” He 
fetched the mediator’s 
broad - brimmed hat 
from the hook on the 
wall, jammed it down 
over the longhair, 
handed the fiddle case 
to the accredited dele- 
gate of affections and 
escorted Mr. Brastow 
out in the nipping air 
with a firm clutch on 
the shrinking arm of 
the emissary. “It’s the 
house with the yeller 
trimmings and the cu- 
poly, second from the 
left on the top of the 
hill.” 

“ But what excuse 
shall I offer for calling 
on her? I’m a sttan- 
ger,” whined Mr. Bras- 
tow. “And you agreed 
with me about being 
slow and careful.” 

“You need a man- 
ager, like all perfessers 


He sang “My Lily of the Mohawk Vale.” 
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need one,” insisted the suitor. “I have changed my mind 
waiting since I have found out how you can melt the feel; 
You'll never be in better trim than you are now, with a good dj 
under your belt.” He pushed Mr. Brastow off the dug 
“Romantic her up, Perfesser! Romantic her up! Start ate 
that book as an excuse for calling on her and then Use vi 
brains.” He went in and slammed the door. me 
Mr. Brastow stood for a few minutes, shifting from ¢ 
foot. Then he went into the saloon. be 

Mr. Witherby, on watch, flung open his door. “¢ 
of that hole, you old woodchuck! I mean business!” 

The mediator emerged. He carried a flat parcel under his 
along with the fiddle case. “I have thought of a better aa 
he apologized. “This is it. I enlarge pictures—and this 
— portrait.” , 

“Enlarge hers. 
the want of it. 
on idees. We’re going to win.” 

He slammed the door again, for the unhappy 
displayed plain symptoms of hankering to duck back inte 
tuary. 

Laden with art, music, poetry and dolorous misgivings My 
Brastow toiled up the long hill under the bleak sky. When 
saw the identifying cupola jabbing the sky he groaned, Wha 
the yellow trimmings came into view over the brow of the hil, 
he left the road, turned into the fields, walked four times arom) 
Bodd’s pond, moving only fast enough to keep from being chill 
to death—and returned, in the dusk, to the domicile of hy 
client, having further taken the precaution to hide the book’ 
a hole in a stone wall on his way down the hill. His nose yy 
blue, his hands were white with the cold, but a sort of red rang 
made a hot spot inside him. 

He returned Mr. Witherby’s expectant stare with surly resent. 
ment. . 

“You mustn’t be jealous of me now that you have seen her’ 
protested the lover. “But I can’t blame you. She’s worth goin 
to a lot of trouble to get, aint she?” 4 

Mr. Brastow sourly admitted that she was. 

“Report progress!” 

The emissary turned his back and thawed himself at the oa 
fire. He was assisted by the caloric of the wrath that smoldeni 

in him. ~ He hal 
been pondering du- 
ing his dreary 
rounds. The callow 
self-sufficiency thd 
had bossed ait 
brow-beaten him 
and sent him forth 
from the fireside 
was more exaspel 
ating, now that k 
had come into ci 
tact with it agai 
‘*Only prelim 
naries,” he muttered, 
“and not much 
report on.” 
“Give her i 
book?” 
“Yea™ 
“What did mt 
say to the picture?” 
queried Mr. Wither 
by, in his eagemés 
for news forgetting 
his admonition ® 
regard to the 
method of delivery. 
“Didn’t like it,” growled & 
agent, finding this an opportuiily 
to shift to a lady his own disa 
Witherby’s new tint in the tintype. 

“If she didn’t like it, the fault is wi 
your old machine. You don’t know B® 
to make pictures, anyway!” 

“Say, you look here,” railed Mr. Ba 
tow, attacked in his professional pride! 
an ignoramus, the hot spot in him iam 
bevond control, “how do you expect me 
take a decent (Continued on page 7 
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Tell her I ordered it done and am Suffering {yy 
Brastow, it’s good teamwork! You're all Tigh 
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open NOME one spoke of courage at the Sandrys’ dinner 
Idered ; for Victor Gratiot, and the talk ran around the table 
had like a gold thread in a gay woof of trivialities. Every- 
y dur. one, there—except, perhaps, the Sandrys, and certainly myself— 
earyge wore upon his heart the red ribbon of brave deeds. Mary Vail 
along tad crossed Turkey in war-time with a little band of children from 
tha #4 Sled village on the Bulgarian frontier. Ledwidge had crawled 
wie th into No Man’s Land to bring in a wounded boy. Carstairs 
hin my tad gone -up Blanc Mont Ridge with the Twelfth Field in the 
forth face. of the German guns. Ruth Manson. had the right to wear 
reside the citation cord of the French Hundred and Ninth for her work 
aspe- “the hospitals. Danvir had chased submarines in the Mediterra- 
at be tan. Gratiot, for all his academic distinction, had no mean 


moord of bravery. Any one of them might have grown autobio- 
gaphical.in support of his theory of why some men and women, 
nither than others, rise to summits of moral.achievement at cer- 
lam times. No one did, of course, and the talk lapsed back 
into a bright gaine of battledore-and-shuttlecock wit until Mrs. 
, who in spite of com’ng from the Middle West seemed 
almost as French as the guest of honor, rose from the table, 
and with her little, wistful smile that grew luminous only when 
i mested upon Sandry, marshaled the women out of the candle- 

ed dining-room. 
Then, with the pungent sweetness of magnolias borne in from 
square..through the ra‘n-splashed Washington night, we 
swung-back to the theme, drawn by Gratiot’s inquiring interest. 
9 sat silent while the rest of us talked of abstract heroism. 
A dark, thoughtful man who had risen in less than a score of 
years. from reporting for a metropolitan newspaper to the head- 
of one of the great national reconstruction commissions, he 
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the #§ the impression of knowing men and women so much better 
mity any of us but Gratiot, that we in time turned to him, 
| of t is courage?” Ledwidge flung at him. 





why?” demanded Carstairs. 
_Sandry set down his cigar and paused in almost judicial ‘con- 
ts One could see that the method was characteristic of 
es uatmer of thought. 
‘Maddon? to face life or death squarely?” he countered. 
what? it come from blood, from training or from God knows 

i How do I know?” 

should,” said. Carstairs. 
pperause I've been a. watcher on the side-lines? 
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That’s why I 
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The girl lost courage for the first time in her life and flung herself across the bed. 


Neither do you, for that matter, although you wear a 
D. S. O. or a Croix de Guerre. You've scaled the heights, but 
you’ve never plumbed the pits. One needs both experiences, I 
should say, to understand. Frangois Villon m‘ght have answered, 
or St. Augustine. The only one I ever knew”—he seemed to be 
looking back along some long avenue of his years—“who would 
be qualified to answer your what and why of it, was Emily 
Brossart; and she would have told you wrong.” 

“Tt is a story,” said Gratiot, his eyes shining in Gallic anticipa- 
tion of Romance. F 

“Tt is,” said Sandry. He relighted his cigar, paused a moment 
as the clatter of horse’s hoofs on the wet pavement rang out a 
staccato measure fer prelude; then, as if he were arranging the 
facts for a judge’s scanning rather than for a guest’s entertain- 
ment, he began-its telling. 


don't. 


MILY BROSSART came to Chicago when she was 

nineteen. She brought a knowledge that she was of the 
South Carolina Brossarts, a few trinkets out of her childhood, 
the memory of a New .Orleans. orphanage, five dollars and forty 
cents-and. her: brother’s address on a West Side street. 

She had beauty—a pensive, high-bred loveliness that needed 
rich settings for. its enhancing just as pearls need them more 
than do diamonds. She had also a training in fine needlework, 
and a fund of splendid-young hope in her future, on the morning 
when she stepped out of the Park Row station and saw the sun 
shining on the Avenue, [ 

To herself, as she stood in the.arched doorway of the terminal, 
she must have been an adventurer no less daring than the first: 
Brossart who braved the terrors of the ocean and the hardships 
of the wilderness. To those who noticed her at all, she was a 
timid, pathetically shabby. girl whose flower-wreathed Leghorn hat 
and canvas telescope-bag proclaimed her youth and unsophisti- 
cation: but heedless of scrutiny, either of amusement or of pity, 
she hailed one of the vulture-line of waiting cabmen and set off. 
like the mother of Becket, toward the only address she knew. 

It was like her to make no bargain with the driver, and it was 
ber luck that the man justified her faith, tak‘ng only the legal 
fare when he left her in front of the dismal building on Sangamon 
Street to which she had directed him. 

It was a place that would have daunted any heart less stout 
than hers that morning, a grim, cheerless, dirty lodging-house 
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from which stale smells of gas and cooking rushed at her when 
a slatternly woman opened the door at her blithe summons. 

“TJ want John brossart,” she told the Gorgon, who stared at her 
in the hostility of despair for hope. “I’m his sister.” 

The woman moved aside just enough to let Emily enter. 

“He aint in,” she said, her pale eyes scanning the girl. “He’s 
working, but his wife’s upstairs.” 

She hadn’t known that he was married. His infrequent letters 
had never told her. The knowledge struck her hard, for she 
had builded higher than she knew upon association with this 
brother whom she had not seen for ten years and who was her 
nearest of kin; but she held her head high. 

“May I see Mrs. Brossart, then?” she asked. 

“She’s in the room at the front.”” The woman pointed up the 
stairway. Emily, clutching her bag, strode forward. 

A tired voice answered her knock. Tired eyes in a white face 
lifted listlessly as she opened the door. From that moment the 
only impression that Emily had of her brother’s wife was as a 
personification of utter weariness. Minna Brossart may have been 
born tired. If she had not, she had attained lethargy through 
some process of physical and moral disintegration that the girl, 
from her swift survey of the room, found understandable, even 
though it raised in her a sudden angry protest. 

“T’'ll never live like this!” she told herself. “Tl never be like 
this!” But to the woman of the weary eyes she sm‘led. “I’m 
Emily,” she said; “John’s sister, you know. I just came to Chi- 
cago—to earn my living,” she added, seeing a shadow of frightened 
calculation flit across the languor. ‘“Where’s John?” 

“He works,” Minna said. “He’s got a job in a shoe-store. It 
aint much, but it’s better’n nothing.” 

“Anything’s better than nothing,” Emily laughed. 

“T suppose so,” said Minna. 

She shoved forward a chair toward the girl without rising from 
her own. Valiantly Emily sought to find some basis of friendship 
with the drab woman who bore the Brossart name. She talked 
of recollections of her brother, of their father’s death, of her 
own life in the orphanage, of her intention of finding work, but 
no spark struck from the stony surface of Minna’s impassivity. 
Only: when Emily rcse to go, announcing that she must find a 
room before she set out in search of a job, did Minna show 
interest. 

“A girl like you can’t go off living by yourself,” she said. 
“People talk. You'd better stay here in this house. Mrs. Lewis 
can fix you up something.” 

She went to the head of the stairs and called the Gorgon, 
negotiating with her in a surprising speed of bargaining for the 
installation of Emily in a bedroom at the rear of the house. Left 
to herself in the gloomy sanctuary, the girl lost courage for the 
first time in her life and flung herself across the: bed, weeping. 
For an hour she sobbed in futile misery at this perversion of her 
dreams of the city that was to have been her Field of the Cloth 
of Gold. Then, in sudden thought that her surrender was un- 
worthy of her tradition, she sprang to her feet. “You'd think 
I wasn’t a Brossart,” she told herself, and buckled on the armor 
of pride as she set out to find a way of livelihood. 


At afternoon she tramped the town, answering adver- 
tisements for seamstresses. Sometimes she was just 
too late. Again, some one with greater speed and less delicacy 
of workmanship was wanted. It was almost evening when she 
came finally to a place where the forewoman engaged her. The 
place was a fashionable dressmaking establishment on the lower 
North Side, almost too far from the lodgings, she feared, but the 
only available haven of labor. “We'll want you here at eight 
o’clock,” the head of the workroom told her. 

Her brother was waiting to take Minna and herself out to 
supper when she returned to the lodgings. In the glaring white 
light of the cheap restaurant to which he led them, Emily studied 
him with a surprise that she could not cloak with any tenderness. 
The John she remembered had been a sunny-tempered boy. The 
John she found was a peevish, weak, nerve-racked failure. Had 
his marriage done this to him? And why didn’t he brace up his 
spirit? Poor he might be, but poverty was no reason for defeat, 
she asserted to herself in the arrogance of her untried youth. 
Her father had been poor, as all the Brossarts had been since 
the days when war had swept away their plantations and posses- 
sions, but there had been something gallant in their endurance of 
privations. Why didn’t John live up to his tradition, even as she 
was going to live up to it? 

She watched him with the pathos of yearning for something 
he lacked, but in the end she sighed and gave it up. If there 
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hadn’t been Minna, she might have pulled him out of we 
of despond; she reasoned; but Minna was ball and cus 
his laggard feet. = 

She went to work the next morning with genuine re 
in it not only means of providing for immediate necessities 
ladder out of the hole into which she had fallen, ah 

The city, as she crossed it in the early morning, thle 
with the joy of being part of its life of labor. Laces 
picturesqueness of the old French quarter of New Orlemss 
she had glimpsed from the windows of the orphanage he 
none the less gave to the girl the satisfaction of a great fam 
Beauty-lover though she was, liberty was the greater gifts 
the first time in her life she was really free, and she cg 
her manumission from the bondage of childhood with a lifip: 
her heart. She could have flung out her arms in ines 
she went through the streets, one of the throng of they 
workers. . 

ECAUSE she was accustomed to a method of wom: 

workrooms she fitted into the place of her employ 
readily. The establishment—it would have been a maisog ims 
years later—was set in a narrow street back of the Dry) 
imposing entrance bore the placard “ROSE—ROBES” ing 
gilt letters on a plate-glass door. Behind it, reception am 
and fitting rooms spread under the upper floors where * 
who was Mrs. Delany to everyone,—customers as well ag¥ 
—livéd with her mother and daughter. The workroom, 
opened from a service entrance and, for light and air, 
wing of its own. In it Emily found a speed of activity 
plained her employment, and a score ‘of girls and wor 
regarded her with indifference or curiosity, according 
temperaments or their experience. 4 

Before night she was able to place them all, from 
who superintended the work, to Bessie Cruce, just of 
herself, and intrusted as yet only with bastings and 
stitchings. Three or four middle-aged women worked 
authority and unhurried certainty that bespoke their mg 
of their trade. Another half-dozen sought to keep 
pace without such evident success. A third group, Emilya 
grew laggardly when the forewoman left the room. 
their own loss,” Bessie Cruce remarked to the newcomer 
piecework, anyhow.” 

When liunch-time came, Bessie shared with Emily. 
wouldn’t have time to go out anywhere to get it,” she a 
her. “You can bring your own tomorrow.” Through the ie 
hour of leisure the girls and women kept up a running it 








talk. Some of it was of work, and of comment upon Mm} inthe 
lany’s clientéle, who were of the group whom the girls ¢ wai bee 
“society;” but most of the conversation dealt with mea @ pe 
air vibrated with “He said to me,” and “I said to him.” B® flo at 
Cruce, in the spirit of the chatter, asked her, “What's your im in the I 
like?” , 
“Do you mean sweetheart?” Emily asked her. mis sir 
“Of course.” b> a 
“T haven’t any. I don’t know any men but my broth.” . ra 
*“Oh, my Lord!” said a little woman at the window. * che 
to her!” ; 
“But look at her!” commanded a tall girl named Lillian andy 
wont be long before you'll have plenty,” she assured her. Tye 
“Well, he’ll have to be—” Voie 
“Don’t specify,” warned one of the cutters, an ashy womml® this 
forty. “You'll change everv year or so until you marry, andl They 
you'll decide they’re all alike.” Tro 
“T don’t care at all about sweethearts,” Emily declared, Ga wil af 
with an inexplicable annoyance over th's cheapening of 2m Delany 
and cherished dream. “I reckon I'll be kept pretty busy ittle bu 
<. ’ 
ing.” far mus 
HE was. Theoretically, piecework is just @ contre a 
system; the woman who sews under this plas pie 
what she earns, no more, no less. That is the theory. ‘Ny 
stands, however, that there are all manners and grades 
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work, In busy seasons there is too much; in dull seasois™™ 
little. It was the beginning of the autumn season at 
lany’s, and very busy. Emily, who worked at embrol \ 
which “Rose” secured high profits, hadn’t known _enougi As 
trade to bargain for the rate to which her skill entitled her. 
result she had to work long hours to finish the pieces 
her and to make enough money to pay for her lodging 

and carfare. It was the extra pressure of work that pre@i® 
her first quarrel with her brother. 
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belong in a chiteau, madame,” he told her gravely, “not a new, 


terraced chateau, but an old, old turreted one with, perhaps, a view of the sea.” 


The golden months of autumn had slipped into the white 
shroud of winter, and Emily had been struggling out in the early 
Moming and returning so late at night that she had seen her 
brother and his wife only on Sundays, a day whose dreariness 
mis beginning to oppress her. Already the radiance had- gone 
ftom her eyes and her soul. The city of her dreams was growing 
into a tawdry place of toil, punctuated only by dismal holidays 
in the lodging-house. Her youth, crushed down by circumstance, 


Was struggling to arise and assert its right to life,-when John 
Brossart, waiting for her one midnight, aided its ascension. 


have you been?” he demanded of the girl. “I know 
you haven't been working until this time. Minna used to work, 
md she knows what time the places close. They don’t keep 
pis so late, she says. You’ve been to a dance-hall. Well, you 
amt do that, and stay with us.” 

‘Tye been working,” she told him, her anger flashing above 
her weariness. - “But if I knew a dance-hall, or any place out of 
lis wretched, miserable hole, I’d go to it!” 

They said no more, but the barb rankled in the girl’s mind. 
Two weeks later, in the thick of the holiday rush, she worked 
Wil after midnight. She was putting on her coat when Mrs. 

came into the room. “My dear,” she exclaimed with a 
litle burr of brogue, “have you been working till now? And how 
far must you go?” She wrinkled her wide brows at mention of 
Saigamon Street. “You can’t go,” she declared. “It’s too far. 
Mi fx you a cot, and you'll stay the night here. Is there any- 
tie who'll be worried about you?” 

“No one,” said Emily, and remembering John’s insinuations 
aad Minna’s indifference to all but the suggestion of scandal and 

g, she had a sleepy satisfaction in the knowledge of how 
conclusions would be. 
Was prepared for sneers when she returned home the next 
she was not prepared for eviction; and that, she 
my Was to be her punishment. Minna had insisted upon it. 
te emt live in the same house with a girl who stays out 
ke that Without letting us know,” she had told Mrs. Lewis. 


“You've got to leave this.place,” her brother told her. 
you warning, and you wouldn’t listen to me.” 

Looking at him she suddenly. wondered how she had ever held 
affection for him. Thousands of-miles seemed to roll between 
them as she watched him go out-of: her room. That night she 
packed her meager possessions. “Well, Emily,” she said to her- 
self, “‘you’re certainly all by yourself.” 

She told Bessie Cruce the truth at noon. “I call it pretty low,” 
the other girl decided. “I wish we had room to take*you in, 
Emily, but we just have two bedrooms for all of us. Say,”—her 
heavy face lighted with inspiration—‘“why don’t you go with 
Madge Considine? She has a room at the Benson. It’s a cheap 
little hotel about three blocks from here. She hasn’t any carfare 
to ‘pay, and she likes it.” 

For a moment Emily Brossart rebelled against the thought of 
living in the place, which she knew by sight. It was cleaner, more 
accessible, brighter than the Sangamon Street lodging, but some- 
thing sinister hovered over it. Then, too, she liked Madge Con- 
sidine none too well. She was loud, and flashy, and braggart. But 
the need of shelter urged her to consideration of the idea. She 
did not want to tell Mrs. Delany of her brother’s taunts, untrue 
though they were, and so she spoke to the Considine girl. 
Long afterward she remembered Madge’s appraising stare at her. 
“Well, I guess if I can stand it, you can,” was her comment. 


“T gave 


NY well looks less black when you have dropped into 

it. This may explain how Emily Brossart came to 
accept the place after her first revulsion of protest against its 
sordidness. She knew, with her sense of fineness, that something 
was wrong with Benson’s; but her room was cleaner and brighter 
and gayer than the one at her brother’s, and she was spared 
nearly three hours of daily travel to and from her work. Gradu- 
ally she began to find her evenings freer. Because er Con- 
sidine was near her, she fell into the other girl’s habits. With her 
she went to dances and to cheap theaters. Being just what she 
was, a child of gayer places and moods than the grim surface of 
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With the swiftness of a panther he was after her, 
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| she began to find in dancing the lure of life. In time she 
sement in plenty. Out of it Tom Kendrick appeared. 


gil the men and boys whom she met in the dance-halls, 


sart liked him least, although there seemed less reason 

n him than any of the others. He was a young 

ie earning good wages, living at home with his mother, 
to enjoy life in the easiest way at hand. He was 
Siooking in a coarse way, and had a generosity of man- 
sndowed him with popularity in the shifting crowds of 
_ But he had in him a streak, difficult to define, but 
mily feared might be cruelty, that set him apart from 
s drifting boys with whom she usually danced. She had 
of necessity the way to take care of herself, she 
hut she shivered sometimes when she danced with Ken- 
d vowed that she would not dance with him again; but 
“ame back, she always assented only to repeat the vow. 
‘he asked her to marry him, and twice she refused, almost 


@xt time I ask you, you will,” he told her. 

thim with fear that he would force her, then laughed at 
Gmaginings. “I’m free to do as I please,” she told her- 
fio man can make me do what I don’t want to.” 

hing, you know, gives the fish a chance. The girl might 
ined Kendrick, escaped the line that some people would 
id her destiny, had Kendrick played fair. But he didn’t. 
Sout with a net planned only to catch Emily Brossart. 
ly, it caught plenty of other little fish, for it was a 
a raid on the Benson that Kendrick had instigated 
‘ward politician he knew, but what its spreading did to 
Shad nothing to do with him or with her. But it brought 
mmocent though she was of any wrongdoing, into the 
it and newspaper notice. 

ihe old story of touching soot. The notice cost her 
it F pse’s. The knowledge of the experience cost her the 
St had buoyed her through the surf of trial. She came 
<ourtroom, penniless, out of work, hopeless. Tom Ken- 

Sher in the corridor of the police-station, and for the 

asked her to marry him. By five o’clock that after- 
' was his wife. 


fE began her married life with a curious sense of grati- 
“tude toward him. She had a feeling at times that he did 
eve her blameless. How could he, knowing so little of 
phim she was a girl whom he had met in the dance-halls, 
p had lived at Benson’s, who had been a friend to Madge 
f and her companions. He could know noth‘ng of the 
Fin the sleepy old Carolina town, of the standards of the 
&, of the clean, though dreary, years in the orphanage, of 
® ideals and fundamental purity. Emily Brossart—she 
ever think of herself as Emily Kendrick—knew that she 
Sutterly unsmirched by the mire she had passed through, 
stould see how a man might doubt her, and so, although 
ot love Tom Kendrick, she gave to him a self-immolating 
} to repay what she believed to be his generos'ty. 
ad need of the spirit of sacrifice, for he took her to live 
Mother. The older woman would have resented her son’s 
him any case, for it deprived her of certa‘n privileges that 
some to regard as her right. She would have hated any 
mom Tom married, but on no other could she have 
fine constant, petty, grinding cruelty that she practiced 
Hy. In her the strain that the girl had feared in Tom 
B toa single passion. Mrs. Kendrick was coldly, un- 
cruel, and she set out to use every means in her power 
mie unbearable for the girl whom Tom had married. 
endo before others, by direct statement when they 
& she taunted the g’rl. She doubted her parentage. her 
f every association, her present intentions, her future 
' She smeared with the slime of her suspicions every- 
unily held holy. That—and not the heavy housework 
ced her to do—was her crime against her son’s wife. 
mmost took God away from me,” Emily said afterward. 
stom Kendrick had taken his wife’s part, the story 
fended differently, for Emily had come to the place 
would have crept on her knees to anyone who showed 
igness of spirit; but Tom Kendrick took the cue from 
and began to ba‘t his wife after the same fashion, but 
ethand. He jeered at her, laughed at her, tormented 
md endurance. She bore it all, however, taking it as 
at, perhaps, for her dereliction in having frequented the 
alls and — Benson’s, until he started to fling gibes 
ood. 
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“You can say what you please about me,” she told him, baited 


beyond her power of control, “because I’m not worthy of my 
family, but you can’t say anything against my father, or my 
mother or their people.” 
It was as if she stood before her ikon, guarding it from sacrilege. 
“Oh, well!” Kendrick laughed. ‘We'll see!” 


MONG her few trinkets was a blue-enameled locket that 
held a miniature of one of the Brossart women. You 
know the type—one of those Bourbon faces of high, arrogant 
pride, with the look of Marie Antoinette going to the guillotine. 
Because it was the one unchanging ideal of her littte world, 
Emily Kendrick cherished it with furious intensity. It was for 
her, probably, the tangible evidence not only of the woman she 
wanted to be, but of the woman she could and would be, in spite 
of all circumstance. She called it Clothilde Brossart. Perhaps it 
was. At any rate, her father had left it to her with a story of a 
woman who had endured martyrdom for her beliefs rather than 
retract them. The last of the Brossarts set it in the shrine of her 
devotion, and burned candles of yearning before it. For months 
she kept it hidden from the Kendricks, fearful of the desecration 
of their sneers. Then, one day, the older woman found it. 

At first she only laughed over it. Then, seeing that she had 
found the heel of Achilles, she tipped her arrows with poison, 
and winged them, one after the other, into Emily’s soul. Through 
a long afternoon she reveled in her sureness of aim and the pain 
of her victim. Then, when Tom Kendrick came home, she took 
him into the game. 

Emily Brossart was standing at the dining-room door when her 
mother-in-law tossed the miniature across the table to her husband. 
“Look at the beauty!” she cried. “See what our fine lady plays 
with! And what do you think she was? If she was like the rest 
of the Brossarts—” 

“Give it. to me,” the girl said tensely. 

“When I’m through with it,” said Tom Kendrick. 

“Tt’s mine)” 

“Not if I want it.” 

“Please, oh, please, Tom; it’s almost all I’ve ever had. I’ve 
kept it through everything. Give it to me!” 

“What do you suppose it’s worth? Those pearls might be real. 
I'll take it to a jeweler, and see if—” 

“You wouldn’t—sell it?” 

Memories of the sacrifices the Brossarts had made to keep the 
trinket, thoughts of times when they had gone hungry rather than 
part with it, blurred all other thought from Emily’s brain. 

“You.can’t. You shall not! It’s mine!” she cried. 

She snatched at it, grasping it out of his hand, and turned to 
flee. With the swiftness of a panther he was after: her, twisting 
her wrist until she had to let go. Over her, his face snarled in 
animal rage at her defiance. 

“T’ll teach you,” he said, “that. you’re mine. 
suppose I married you for, a girl off the streets?” 

Then, as she tried to wrench herself free, he swung her around 
until he held her with one arm while the locket fell to the floor. 
He set his heel toward it. 

“I’m going to scrunch that,” he taunted her, “the way I’m going 
to break you!” 

With an impulse she could never understand she reached up 
her hands toward his toughened throat. His mother gave a cry 
of rage. 

“Beat her!” she yelled. 

“Ill do better than that,” he shouted, and from his hip pocket 
drew his revolver. 
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HAT happened afterward, Emily Brossart never 

remembered clearly. She knew that she struggled, 
that she squirmed, that she fought, inch by inch, as he dragged 
her around the dining-room. She bit, and clawed, and kicked, 
but all to no avail. He was going to kill her, she believed. She 
didn’t care much if she died, but she wouldn’t die that way. She 
would fight to the last, anyhow. She struck out wildly and 
clutched at something. Then came a roar that shook the world, 
and she fell to the floor over Tom Kendrick’s body. From a long, 
long way came his mother’s voice, “You’ve killed him; oh, God, 
you've killed him!” 

If the tragedy had culminated on a dull night for the news- 
papers, Emily Brossart’s might have become a famous case; but 
it came at a time when space and reporters were scarce. The 
City Press man who reported it from the station passed casually 
over the evidence in which Kendrick’s mother had lied to the 
coroner’s jury, so without (Continued on page 132) 
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The story so far: 


OB TAXTER came home from the war to the pleasant ‘sur- 

prise of a ten-thousand-dollar legacy from an uncle. But he 
found that his cousin and sweetheart April Summerlin had in- 
herited ten times as much from the same source; and he felt that 
he had no right to marry her til his financial status at least 
equaled hers. So when a Texas soldier named Yarmy offered him 
a share in some marvelous oil-lands (and when Yarmy’s sister 
Kate added her persuasions), he determined to invest. 

Yarmy sought also to interest the Summerlins, but April was 
suspicious and tried also to dissuade Bob from turning over the 
five thousand-dollar bills he had brought with him, to Yarmy. 
Bob would have done so however, had not the bills disappeared. 
Bob’s old negro servant Zeb had been operating a vacuum cleaner 
on the stair-landing above; only he and his machine knew where 
the money had gone. 

But the Yarmys were not yet done with Bob Taxter. Shortly 
afterward, Kate Yarmy appeared at his hotel room and made 
herself at home, much to his embarrassment. And then—strange 
coincidence—Joe Yarmy appeared—intending to extort money 
from Bob because of his compromised sister. Bob, however, felt 
in duty bound to marry Kate, and she accepted his proposal. 

Bob’s mother came to his hotel, with April and Mrs. Summer- 
lin and received Bob’s announcement that he was to be married 
to Kate that afternoon! And in spite of their grief and horror, 
Bob would have gone through with the marriage after their 
departure had not that dusky deus ex machina Zeb again inter- 
vened. 

For Zeb, having no mind to allow his master to jilt April 
and marry this unknown, proceeded to throw monkey-wrenches 
into the matrimonial machine as only a valet .can; while Bob was 
bathing, Zeb sent his trunk, containing most of his clothing and all 
his trousers, to the wrong depot—with the result that Kate was 
left waiting at the church. 

Presently Joe Yarmy came storming in to demand an explana- 
tion; and Bob, sick of the affair, undertook to buy off the 
Yarmys with his remaining five thousand. Joe was only too will- 
ing; but again the jealous Zeb rushed in—stole the five thousand, 
locked them in and escaped while they were breaking down the 
door. 
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The story proceeds: 


CHAPTER XXIX 


VERYBODY is always making fun or shame of 
hypocrisies and lapses of the virtuous. But 
wicked are. just as inconsistent and fall jat® 

ludicrously short of perfection. 

Here was Joe Yarmy, a thief by trade, and an avowed enemy® 
the police, for whom he furnished as much employment ®® 
could—here was Joe Yarmy, standing on the sidewalk and aim 
the fact that there was not a policeman in sight to stop the B® 
who had stolen the goods he had meant to steal himself! Em 
the second time that day that a sum of five thousand dollars hal 
escaped Joe’s needful clutch, and to be “bit twice in thea 
place” was considered the depth of ignominy by Joe and his st 

On the first occasion he had not been able even {0 
a clue to the thief. On the second, he saw the black hand of 
Zeb snatch the-money and slam the door. Joe had searchel 
very darky.that-very morning for the other five thousand, anda 
neither found-it nor expected to. Now he decided that the ® 
credible coon-had captured the swag on both occasions. 

He had a native, a raphical, willingness to abuse a 0p 
on general principles. He had lent a hand at a lynching #™ 
without troubling to make sure that the victim was 62% 
that his offense-was heinous. He wanted to do all those 
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Joe kept eying Kate’s back, and finally, in confirmation of the familiar super- 
stition that it is possible to stare a person's head around, Kate slowly turned. 


that Americans do to negroes—tortures that have hardly been 
ualed except, of course, in the agonies visited by Indian savages 
on pioneers, and by earnest Christians upon other Christians 
mio differed slightly in doctrine. 
Tt would have fared ill with Zeb if Joe had found him. It 
wuld have fared ill with Joe if he had found the policeman he 
for. The only thing that saved him was his uncer- 
y- If h’s frantic soul could have had its way, he would have 
a5 Stephen Leacock’s hero did, and “galloped off madly in 
= ms.” He stood swaying in the middle of the block. 
At tither end of it was a four-corners leading north, south, east 
Mi West, not to mention the old bias of Broadway playing havoc 
the compass. The fugitive might have chosen any of those 
Miles, and pursuit along the wrong one would only increase the 


2 liana and puffed out curses, various other considera- 
a to bubble up in his soul. He had been warned to 
rn out of New York on the evening train. He remembered with 
ae @tin a banner he had seen strung across the street of 
a Oklahoma town unfriendly to Africans: 
sweet, don’t let the sun go down.” 
mi tow New York had swung the same banner on him. The 
Yq Murmured : 
‘ey, don’t let the sun go down.” 
sae went to the police to set them on Zeb’s track, they would 
Rup. Or if he found a lieutenant on-the desk so ignorant 
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as to be unfamiliar with 
his face and fame, the 
yap would ask about the 
money and how it came 
to be stolen, and whose 
it was. To tell a string 
of lies to a cop was risky, 
and to explain that Bob 
Taxter was paying it to 
Joe to stall off Kate’s 
wedding would put the 
lieutenant wise. Next to 
a reporter, the desk-man 
of a _ police-station has 
the most cynical eye in 
the world, and is the 
hardest audience to con- 
vince of innocence. 

Joe realized that the 
protection and industry of 
the police were not for 
him to invoke. And they 
called this a free’ country! 

He yanked a cigar from 
his pocket and sank a 
canine tooth into it with 
a viciousness that did him 
a little good. He could 
not find a match in his 
pockets, and so he took a 
“dry smoke” and con- 
sidered. Like the piper’s 
cow, he “considered very 
well,” 

There was no use in 
going back to Bob Taxter. 
That boob was _ cleaned 
dry. All this while, Kate 
was waiting for him. Joe 
set out automatically to 
find her and divide the 
abominable news — with 
her. He had nothing else 
to split. Joe was always 
strong for fifty-fifty on 
his bad luck. 

His gait — slackened: - 
Kate had chucked him 
once; had been mushy 

enough to want to marry this Taxter and let her 
old side-partner slide. She was through with him. 
Well, then, he was through with her. 

The problem of funds came up. He remem- 
bered his expenditure for the transportation to 
Chicago—three tickets, a drawing-room and a 
lower berth for the honeymoon! 

He boarded a street-car and went to the Pennsylvania Station: 
At the redemption-window he hesitated, then decided to keep his 
own ticket and take the train alone. 

The ticket-office accepted and paid him back seventy-one 
dollars and eighty cents. But then he learned that the drawing- 
room would have to be redeemed in Chicago. In the line of wait- 
ing men, however, he found a man only too eager to buy it from 
him at the tariff of eighteen dollars plus the tax of one dollar and 
forty-four cents. 

As Joe gathered in all this money, he thought of Kate again. 
She would have to shift for herself. Well, she had quit first, and 
he was tired of her, anyway. A good-looking woman could always 
cash in on her looks in the open market or on the curb. She had 
an enormous advantage over a man, who could find no place to 
pawn his securities. 

Suddenly Joe recalled Kate’s talk of the necklace. If he had 
seen it, he would have thought of it before. But it was only a 
rumor. Now it made a ghostly radiance in his dark skull. It lit 
up Kate handsomely.. The wench was worth cultivating, after 
all. He hadn’t ought to ditch her too sudden. Them skirts can’t 
be treated like men can. It is impossible not to like people for 
having money. Money is the great pacifier. Joe hurried to the 
subway and took a train to the station where he had previously 
left Kate. 

She was not there. 




















CHAPTER XXX 


NNOCENCE hath her repentance no less confounded than 

sin. Bob Taxter’s good, clean heart was as full of black 
wrath as Joe Yarmy’s crooked soul. And he would have dealt 
with Zeb as harshly if he could have overtaken him. 

But he could not even pursue. He was trouserless. He could 
not run through the streets, because he had nothing on his legs 
except a pair of those dimity trunks that now replace the volumi- 
nous Trojan drawers of our forefathers. 

Bob’s first thought was of the police. When Joe Yarmy shot 
down the freight-elevator, Bob went back to his own apartment 
to telephone the alarm. 

By the time he had picked his way through the ragged edges 
of two doors (which he would have to pay for—and worse yet, 
explain), he realized that he would have to tell the police all 
about it—all about his marital complication, all abou: his effort to 
buy off the bride, all about the old negro and his first five thou- 
sand—and his first fiancée. 

This would be an unpleasant burden to unload 4ver the tele- 
phone, and one less pleasant to pour out before the <etective who 
would doubtless be sent up for further particular:. 

Bob hung the receiver back on the hook almost before he took 
it off. He also, like Joe, took comfort in gnawing a guiltless 
cigar to shreds and declaring war on the African. 

He sank into a chair, stretched out his bare legs and cursed 
dismally. He wondered why Joe did not come back. He sup- 
posed that he was following Zeb. He wondered when Kate would 
turn up. He would have to talk to her through the door. He 
could not let her in. Shouting his story through a door-panel to 
a baffled bride would be no more congenial than stammering it 
over the wire into the ear of an alkaline policeman. 


H’ wished he could find some way to get out of the house 
before Kate came. If he only had a pair of trousers! 
He remembered hazily a once-famous advertising lyric: “When the 
pant-hunter pantless is panting for pants, he pants for the best 
pants the pant-market grants, and panteth unpanted until he im- 
plants himself in a pair of our Plymouth Rock Pants.” 

At that time the word pants was considered an atrocious vul- 
garity of peculiar plebeiance. No gentleman wore them or re- 
ferred to them. Recently the word had come into playful popu- 
larity. Fashionable ladies not only spoke gayly of them but wore 
them. Words and things and habits, like families, rise up from 
lowly origins, flourish a while and sink back into poverty or to a 
lavender oblivion. 

Bob’s wardrobe consisted of the brown shoes and brown socks 
- he had on; the underwear ditto; a fuzzy silk hat; a straw hat, 
a bathrobe and a few other trifles. 

The rest of his things were in a trunk, by now at the Pennsyl- 
vania Station (he assumed). He might telephone and have it 
sent back to the hotel. He looked for the claim-check. It was 
gone! Zeb, the vacuum-cleaner, had made a clean sweep. 

As Bob ran about the room, he stumbled over the vacuum- 
cleaner hose, which Zeb had been unable to carry off. It sym- 
bolized the serpent Bob had warmed in his bosom. He felt almost 
small enough to crawl into the nozzle. He jounced back in his 
chair. He was imprisoned and ashamed to call for help. 

He thought of his mother, waiting at the church. Again an 
old song taunted him: “There was I, waiting at the church.” 
Everything got into a mocking song nowadays. 

He was sorry for his mother, yet she would be glad that his 
wedding had not come off—or had come off. Or had it? At any 
moment Kate might arrive with the news that she was going 
through with the wedding, and would wait for a later train, or 
tomorrow. ; 

He thought of April, and his pride sweat blood. What a cad he 
had had to be in her eyes—a bad actor making a bad rdéle worse. 
He could never dare go near her again. Never had she been so 
beautiful. She had fought for him and stuck by him as long as 
she could. A regular gimper—that was what she was! 

The telephone rang. Bob’s heart shivered with it. That was 
his bride; no doubt, come to claim him. She still had a mortgage 
on his life, since Zeb had run off with the ransom-money. He 
let the telephone buzz as long as"he dared. Then he rose and 
answered it. He heard his mother’s voice. 

“Ts Mista Taxta theah? Bob, honey, is that you? Oh, heaven 
be blessed! I was afraid something te’ble had happened to you. 
Are you all right, honey? But tell me. Fve been heah at the 
Little Chu’ch, waiting and waiting, but you' didn’t come. Did I 
get the wrong chu’ch, or what?” 
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“No, Mother, I—I—er—there’s been a hitch, anda 
my plans are uncertain just now.” 

He could hear the thrill of hope in her voice: “Yoy 
it’s all off? Oh, that’s too good to be true!” 

“I’m afraid so. I—I can’t tell you just now, by 

“Are you leaving town on that train?” 

“No, not on that train, but—well—I—you go @ 
Aunt Sally’s, and I’ll telephone you there as soon as f 

“But can’t I see you? I'll come right ova.” 5 

“No—no, indeed—you can’t. You go on up to A 
and I'll let you know. Good-by, honey love!” 3 

She had to accept that. It was only half-hope. If 
than whole-despair, though not nearly so restful. : 


OME one knocked. He was afraid to ans 
motionless till the knocking ceased and some 
steps padded away into silence. By and by there was ag 
knock. He sat still. A key was put in the door. Bob 
rified expectation of seeing a hotel chambermaid—og 
daring explorers that Bill Nye wrote of, who come j 
room and change the sheets while the guest gasps. 
In came a valet, who had got the passkey from a 


He came in to hang up Bob’s dinner-jacket and trousers 


had pressed. 

He was startled to see Bob sitting glum in decided ne 
felt called upon to answer the questions implied in 
glance. “Somebody stole my clothes.” : 


“Indeed!” said the valet. “They’re stealing everyf 


adays, aren’t they? Did you have them on you when 
them, sir?” 

“No,” said Bob. 

“They’d have taken them just the same, sir,” 


“Sometimes I wonder whatever the world’s getting at.” 


A little later a farce would be put on in New York, 
with the sandbagged hero being stripped of all his cloul 
a little underwear. Worse yet, he would be left in the & 
of a married woman confined to her room by a bad @ 
York took the play calmly. It was learning to take 
calmly, whether in art, crime, industrial agitation or & 


The valet, noting Bob’s remaining money on the bug 


the suggestive remark: 

“Tt’s lucky they didn’t get your money, sir.” 

Bob took the hint and gave him a quarter. Then 
the valet had any black shoes to sell. The valet shook 
head. But he had shirt-buttons, collars, ties and black 


Bob ordered what he needed, and the valet went 0 


While Bob waited, a bell-boy came up with the b 
had asked for. The boy accepted a quarter and left & 
Bob regarded it with dismay. If he paid it he would) 
enough money to get to Texas. But his trunk had§ 
he would be expected to pay. If only the proprieter 


fused to let the trunk go until the shot was settled! 


The valet came down with his wares. They reduc 
assets by ten dollars. He finished his toilet and made @ 


sentable guest for an informal dinner, if one did not 


at the yellow shoes. But he could not go to Texas @ 


clothes. He could not go without paying his bill, 
could not go at all. 


i 
J 


In his trunk there was a complete equipment of cost 


no money. His program was compulsory: before he ¢ 
Texas, or even stay in New York, he must get back 


find Zeb and get back his money, or borrow a lot from 


A pretty situation for one who but yesterday was a tem 
aire with a million in’ prospect. This Napoleon of fm 


not even get out of Corsica. 


H* decided to keep his funds as long as possit 
blushing when he appeared in the lobby 0 
in his premature evening clothes and explained to the 
he would not give up his room just yet, but would go 
his trunk and get his day clothes out. He would, t& 
his bill run on to the end of the week. : 


The sophisticated clerk realized: from Bob’s blushing? 
that he was not trying to beat the hotel and was poum 


if not altogether respectful. 


Bob writhed at having to.accept the man’s condescéll 


erosity and rushed out—not “out into the night,” where@ 


heroes and heroines go, but out into the more terrible day : 


He slunk along the street with guilty speed. 


plenty passed him now and recognized his sneaking cam 
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imputed it properly to the shame of his evening clothes. 
grinned. Everybody grinned, and turned to grin some moreé: 

Bob gave a perfect proof that the sense of shame has less 
to do with nakedness than with a sense of inappropriateness. Bob 
was fully clothed, but there was a kind of indecency about the 
glare of the late sunlight on his excessive expanse of white shirt. 
The brown shoes with the dinner-jacket were unpardonable. 

He found a boot-shop and bought a pair of high black patent- 
leather shoes. He would have felt rather fashionable if it had 
been an hour later, and people would have glanced at him with 
respect as a swell, instead of an object of ridicule. Decency is 
a matter not only of custom, but of chronometer as well. 

Bob went to the Pennsylvania Station and asked at the baggage- 
office for his trunk. He had no claim-check, but an explanation— 
fiction founded on fact—secured him the privilege of search on 
hi: promise to furnish identification. He explored the ultimate 
recesses of the baggage-world, where mountains of trunks made 
cubist landscapes, and where little one-man automobiles shot here 
and there, carrying luggage. Finding no trace of his trunk, a 
search of the records was made, and the baffling fact d’sclosed that 
no baggage had been delivered from Bob’s hotel that day. He 
telephoned to the porter there, and learned that his trunk had 
been rushed to the Grand Central—at Zeb’s specific directions. 

Bob added one more item to his bill of damages against Zeb. 
He was too weary to attempt to go to another station and another 
throng of trunks. He had nothing before him but an empty eve- 
ning, followed by an 
eternity of remorse. 
Since he had so much re- 
morse on hand already, 
he decided that a little 
more would not be no- 
ticeable. 

He felt an enormous 
desire to be gone for a 
space from the cares 
that attend the well-be- 
haved young man. He 
felt a craving for a 
period of thoughtless- 
ness and_ recklessness. \ 
He yearned for a jour- \ 
ney to some Happy 
Hunting Ground where 
one could play nine-pins 
with the stupid rules of 
life. In short, he wanted 
to get drunk, He wanted 
to get drunk publicly 
and wildly and dramat- 
ically before a lot of 
people, so that the whole 
world might see him 
slap the whole world in 
the face as a protest 
against its intolerable 
stupidity and malignity. 

This is as mysterious 
an ambition as it is 
familiar—and__ terrific. 
Every people of every 
age and clime has had 
it, and found some 
alcoholic brew to satisfy 
it. The insects and the 
animals are not innocent 
of the exhilarating 
effects of intoxication. 
Among mankind, it is 
the favorite theme of 
the poets and the police. 

Bob was not likely to 
inspire the former, but 
the latter were promised 
a busy night. [It is pain- 
ful to describe the follies 
and the vices of our 
fellow-citizens. The 
theme is supposed to be 
a very noble one, when 
it is handled in the pulpit, 
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She pee . 
to split a split ~ 
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but when preachers find it handled in novels, they are sure 
test. Perhaps the element of professional jealousy is not ; t 
absent, but it is curious that what is decent in church aail 
indecent outside, isn’t it? Or is it? stoi 

Nice novelists write of nice people doing nice thine « 
spite of all the machinations of 4 few roachingaaal re 
more or less human guise. Naughty novelists, like wicked 
porters, describe what they find, and feel it dishonest to te; 
facts for any purpose soever. om 
_ There are many good souls who suffer from reading any 
in print what they see and hear all about them. They fed 
if nobody wrote about bad people or the bad deeds of 
people, young people would not be tempted to do wrth 
in countries where there is no fiction even in the newspaper { 
there were no vice! As if the animals, who surely do not read = 
to plays or moving-picture shows, did not misbehave at all! 
surely no historian pretends that the alphabet was invented bel 
adultery, arson, assassination and the other crimes. 3 

It is all very baffling. 

A third class of readers is patient with the wickedness of { 
wicked, but is revolted when the hero or heroine of a Novel 
anything unwise or wicked. They have no patience with ah 
person who makes foolish investments—though the annul » 
of the United States alone in this field totals billions of dole 
though the readers themselves may waste space~in their g 
deposit boxes with shares having a market value of nothing » 
and paying various rates of interest on thes 
amount. They will call Bob a jackass fory 
ing to put money into oil speculation, fm 
it has been estimated that in spite of thee 
mous amount of wealth made in the fields; 
ing the boom, more money was put in tha 
taken out. 

Other readers will never forgive Bob for 
ing to get drunk, and getting it. Neither 

Bob. The worst and the best of it was 
he found it almost impossible to be bad eal l 
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tainingly. He wanted hilarity, brilliance 
citement, light, laughter and revelry, 










R: And these things, curious!y enough, Mie Br 
4 York seemed unable to afford him aftermiiger hero 
night. The reckless gayeties of the new} Howev 

were simply not to be found as advetiiillltth: bottor 

He found other sensations, which-lilicase the ; 

poor Kate must not be left all night @iijemal br: 

that subway platform. calling hit 
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CHAPTER XXXI 






ATE YARMY was not the 
patient woman in the wa 
and if she had beet, 
would. have gone franie 
the subcellar gloom off 
subway cell. Even Job 
not put to the test of 
in a subway station for 
body. Kate had twop 
to wait for, and sheJ 
the platform with thes 
ing rancor of a tigress # 
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down and watch : 
ways till she had om 
scream. : 
Now and then she™ 
climb the steps and paces 
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to her dungeon and 
the harrowing 
The clock was — 
enemy. She saw 
its baleful hand toward @ 
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He jumped the fence and was chased 
back in terror by a neighbor's dog. 


THE TAMING OF OL’ BUCK 


By 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Illustrated by CHARLES LIVINGSTON BULL 


is to be our hero, and who came to be known by the 
name of Ol’ Buck, as you shall learn, began life rather 
ily. But so did Joseph—only Joseph was thrown into a pit; and 
rhero, while yet a little fawn with speckled flanks, fell into one. 
#¥ , the means of getting there matters to the chap at 
thottom rather less than the means of getting out. In Joseph’s 
ase the agency that got him in was a band of particularly unfra- 
mal brothers. In our hero’s case—and we might as well begin 
ing him Ol’ Buck at once, especially as the name is so ludi- 
ly inappropriate to the little fawn he was at the time—the 
was 2 hill-Billy. A hill-Billy is normally a citizen of the 
mwealth who lives-on’a rundown farm or cabin up in the 
Wutain-country where the towns were prosperous a hundred 
eats ago, but later slid downto the valleys when the railroads 
ame, leaving mostly the shiftless, the infirm, the feeble-minded, 
repopulate the hills. The result today is the hill-Billy. 

_ Now, some hill-Billies catch woodchucks along in August, when 
& are well grown and fat, and salt down the meat in barrels 
m winter consumption: Why not? The meat’ tastes “as good 
iaicken,” they say. But’ that is neither here nor there. What 
mers just now is that other hill-Billies are partial to venison, 
Eihere is only one game-warden to a great many square miles 
ew country. It’s risky, of course, but life at best is a risky 
Msition. So all the salt put out in the upland pastures isn’t 
we Tanging cattle; and Wilbur Bailey, being shy on ammuni- 
and still shyer on cash, refrained from shaving for the sixth 
eecttive morning and went out to a certain dim deer-run he 
che of on his ancestral acres, and there dug a pit where Nature 
ad alc 1 by an old erosion gully, across which he placed 
mms and bait in the shape of a lump or two of salt, a few oats 
Juicy leaves of Swiss chard from his wife’s weedy 
garden. Wilbur Bailey didn’t care for vegetables him- 

not enough to weed ’em. He preferred meat. 
Ye s toil (considerable enough to have. cultivated a 
ce comiield) availed him less than he hoped, as well as moré 
_ =e expected, from two causes. One cause was biological— 
oe deer’s ability to jump out of a hole. The second cause 
Si. eauonal. It would be too long a story to tell how the 
enna came into the hills, buying abandoned farms, or 
the hill-Billies, Yankees all, scorned them, and how feuds 
_~ wer tumbledown fences and consequent incursions of Polish 
Mace it to report that young Ignace Raufkowsky, a son 
En Next neighbor down the road, whose father was even 


a 


@W with Wilbur over a fence, had learned a thing or 


I: must be admitted that from one point of view he who 


maby METUAIN 


two during his “Americanization” process besides how to spell 
cat and sing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Ignace saw Wilbur go into the woods with a shovel, and he went 
too, at a discreet distance. After Wilbur had departed from his 
baited pit, a sharp, black-eyed face might have been seen rising 
over a fern-draped boulder. The Raufkowskys had no telephone, 
but the Wojtyniaks, two miles down the hill, had. Ignace took 
off his shoes to save leather, and walked down the hill. At the 
Wojtyniaks’ he called up Bill Smyder, the game-warden. Score 
one for the Raufkowskys in the fence-case! 

It was hardly more than daybreak the next morning when Wil- 
bur set forth once again into the woods, armed this trip with a 
long knife and a piece-of rope. As he drew near his pit, he 
quickened his pace into a run, for he heard distinctly the sound 
of thrashing amid boughs and also something very like a cry of 
distress. He sprang out of the bushes over the brow of the gully 
where his pit was dug; and as he sprang, the bushes parted on the 
other side, and he looked squarely into the steel-gray eyes of 
Bill Snyder. Young Ignace, having the future in mind, when 
Bill would be far away, was not visible just then. 

“Hello, Wilbur! What you doing here?” asked Bill. 

“T heard a noise, and I was comin’ to See what- it was,” said 
Wilbur, snéaking a glance down into his pit, where a little 
mottled fawn was whimpering. 

“Well; you come with me, and I'll tell you all about it.” Bill 
spoke quietly, with an engaging smile. “ 

“Aw, no, Bill! Honest to God, I didn’t know nothin’ about—” 

He turned his head quickly, as if to estimate the chances to 
make a break. 

But the game-warden was beside him in two long strides. The 
edge of a hard hand hit Wilbur’s wrist, and the knife fell from 
his pained fingers. 

“Now I’ll take the rope,” said Bill quietly as he picked up the 
knife. “I advise you to stand right there.” 

Wilbur stood right there, while Snyder got into the pit and tus- 
sled with the terrified little fawn until he had its legs tied together. 
Then he slung him head down on a pole, and making Wilbur take 
an end, they carried him to a wood-road where a Ford was stand- 
ing. They put him in the rear on a blanket, and Snyder ordered 
his prisoner up on the front seat. Presently the fawn that be- 
came Ol’ Buck was inside Snyder’s chicken-fence, being coaxed 
by Mrs. Snyder to feed out of a baby’s bottle, and Wilbur was on 
his way to face the district’ judge. His fate no longer concerns 
us. Suffice to say the punishment was terrible: he had to work 
all winter to pay off his fine. 
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Meanwhile Ol’ Buck easily mastered the bottle art and throve 
lustily. He frisked his absurd bit of white tail all about the yard 
after a few days, butted anybody who came near him (except 
Mrs. Snyder and Bill, his bottle-bearers) and was admired of 
all the neighborhood, and later of all the county, for Bill took 
him to the county-fair in a little wooden pen, and there he was 
almost as much a center of attraction as the horse-races. 

But as time went on and Ol’ Buck grew in stature, passing from 
the bottle stage to the lettuce and chard and hemlock-bough and 
sumach-blossom stage, a chicken-run was too small a spot in which 
to confine him. Snyder tried the experiment once or twice of 
letting him loose in the door-yard, but on the first occasion he 
jumped the fence and was chased back in terror by a dog; and on 
the second occasion he went into a neighbor’s yard, demolished 
the lettuce in an open cold-frame and then knocked down the 
neighbor’s little boy with the part of his head where his horns 
were going to be. After that Snyder took him to the superinten- 
dent of one of the big summer-estates, where there was a big 
unused chicken-run of almost an acre, and left him there for the 
winter. 

In spite of this rearing in captivity, which as a rule is bad for 
all deer and moose, because by nature they range for their food 
and thus keep in condition, Ol’ Buck seemed to thrive, and when 
early spring came, he had every appearance of health, He was 


—— 


Like the Pied 

Piperhe moved 

into the edge of 

the clearing, 

ind him 

came the entire 
herd. 
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full of ginger too, and though well enough disposed towans 
man who fed him, he not infrequently threatened {, 
budding antlers on anybody else who got him into a 
_Once a woman came to see him. “Oh, the darling!” she 
“Deer are such pretty, timid, gentle-eyed creatures aren't 
Come here, you pretty little thing!” And she drew nh »: 
holding out her hand to stroke his head... , . She saifis 
when she got her wind back, that she believed her corset 
were all that saved her. ™ 





Bill Snyder came frequently to see him, and on his “4 nese 
first of March, declared that in a week or two ra a a for the 
But they never did. aan /" 

Ol’ Buck discovered one night that he had grown stronger . * 
bigger.. He went over the chicken-wire, catching on the top, to 
sure, and half breaking it down; and the following mom % 


man who fed him followed the tracks through the snow as fy 
the woods. That was the last he ever saw of Ol’ Buck. a! OF 

So far as I know, that was the last anybody saw of Of) “ 
for two years and a half. Nobody with a gun saw him at ailler once 
rate, for he escaped both death and wounds. Yet’ he might each, a0 
been seen, too, for he roamed the country for many miles, and the 
having less fear of man than his fellows in whose “company watche! 





often traveled, and knowing also how good to eat are cuuliliiae acro 
domestic products such as apples, beet-tops, the tips of » bear 
string-bean vines - and. suctiamnampact. 
Swiss chard, he not infrequalee mel 2 
came out of the woods ints the wa 
and orchards, just as thed away 
was reddening, and even que He b. 


softly into the very ‘gardens gimp knees, 
nibbled what he liked bet (age mushe 
was he, I always thought, qmetime t 





came into my garden one pager cras 
ing after a rain when them inte! 
was soft, and left deep pammmmg and 
xz with his sharp hoofs, and atequees Ti 

. Me) tops off an entire row of bam Meir 
_ $B, é He touched. nothing else, sep more 
a: : daintily through the  strawbaggged free 
epee =o bed without crushing a eS 
z at vine. It took the beets the rime worst 0 
fameeme:| §6=«- the season to make new toma Buck v 
A a we never did get any rooisi rushed 
Pag tA them. But I treasure no gujgmeee and 
of ey I don’t particularly like bees attack. 
‘ 3] However, the fext aut ie wate 
fey = record we have of Ol Bot more | 
4 as I say, two years and aioe © 
&2 after his escape, and the cir eet le 
,% stances were dramatics D lock, bi 
| you may recall, has been é& oppo 
, A Brunetiére as . “clash sage 

; ” ae on - 
wills,” a contest of com af 


desires; and it was a call 
wills, as well as a clash of 
and heads, which the cottages 
Hubbard’s Pond beheld a 
the water one September 

Do you know September! 
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light over a still freshwatet sl 
in the woods? If you @ tat 
have felt its mystery and ai Sake, 
You have felt how night _ 


from the shadows of the# 
over the water close inshott 
from the trees themselves 
yet how the center of it 
holds day still imprisoned ® 
placid mirror. At such @ 
on such a pond, almost # 
might come from the 
the forest on the farther shore. What actually came @ 
occasion were two stags in mortal combat, followed by & dot, 
cause of their bitter contention, who was curiously una 
the sight of the struggle, but began peacefully to browe® 
bushes along the strip of beach, quite as if battles for het™ 
were too common to notice. 

The stags, however, were so intent on their battle that § 
could hardly have observed her attitude of uncompyi™ 
indifference. It is a curious thing that when men fall ® 
over 4 woman, they become so absorbed that they 
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a 
it mean death. 
dures, deer? ) 
sw two bucks in 


‘yaichers at the log- 
across the pond dis- 
beard the crash of 


' rushed him 
time they met with a 

crash, and swayed 
| interlocked heads, 
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hich perhaps explains why 
4c the whole matter with 
e, “If it wasn’t I, it would 
hing else they’d fight over,” 
; “Meanwhile this 
iece of music’—or 
wus sprig of hemlock,” if she 


mers to be a doe. 


ile it was serious busi- 


forthe two bucks who 


so close to 


A slip, 2 wandering 


throat exposed, 
Gentle 


Then you 


Buck and his 


or 
+ charged each 


nce along the strip 
h and as their heads 


their horns locked, 


ct. They saw one 
fl and plunge out 
water, pulling his 


‘away from the grap- 
He backed in up to 


and the other 
again. 


and thrusting, their 


les rigid, their eyes 
their breath hissing. 
p more the elder deer 


i free and backed off. 


3 


Bae S 


and charged to meet 


evidently getting 


worst of it, for it was 


who for a third 
td him, though he 


I saw merely a white strip of tail going 
a standing start. It was a clean, beautiful jump of six feet. 


water splashed high as their hoofs clove it; and as they 


pare brok 


de 


momentum on their next charge. 


te broke free, anyone close enough might have seen the 
mit. They were now out almost to their haunches, and 


Their horns did 


ibe, but as Ol’ Buck’s head crashed into and past the head 
Opponent, he lunged savagely with all the power of his 
ful neck, and a red gash opened along the neck. of 


‘ear to the shoulder. 


The blood ran into the water, 


mh @ bellow of pain the defeated buck dashed out of the 


2 


the beac 


h and disappeared into the woods. 


the ror raised his head and snorted, splashin 
td Pp g 


© shore and turning toward the doe. 
Dbling deliberately at hemlock-shoots. 


But she kept 


E watchers across the lake reported that Ol’ Buck appeared 


surprised by this indifference. 


It was certainly no way 


it 4 triumphant hero, who had just done bloody battle for 
mite. Ol’ Buck strode rather impatiently up to the doe, 
r her sharp heels, and her white tail disappeared 
mat into the gloom of the forest. Ol’ Buck followed her at 


was the last the watchers saw. 


L $45 well, perhaps, if they were believers in the traditional 


Way you look at it. 


Bs and timidity of the deer, for what followed was not 
It was, however, natural; and 


Md at least, that Ol’ Buck: was a fellow of spirit, and that 
him was the triumphant instinct to keep his 


=m our 
“hes 


ou wonder, perhaps, why the deer remain so nu- 
Woods in spite of the hunters, when fiercer, stronger 


vanished, and even animals no less protected by law 


m seasons than the deer are fast disappearing also. 


In 


it is because, like Ol’ Buck, the male deer are fierce 
Mating privileges and strong and ruthless to 


: Pmate, OP Buck caught up with the doe in a small open 
Mace More approached her for a sign that she abided by 
bot the battle. Once more she turned indifferently from 
edtettishly—he could have endured that—but with 


ay 
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complete indifference. Ol Buck didn’t argue. He used his primi- 
tive way: he drew off, charged, hit the doe amidships and knocked 
her off her feet, so that she rolled and slid up against the bushes. 

She got up stiffly and tried to move away once more, but Ol’ 
Buck was too quick for her. Again he struck her, head on, and 
knocked her down. Even this seeond emphatic token of affection, 
however, did not cause her to reciprocate. She got up as best 
she could, and a third time tried to get away. Once again Ol’ 
Buck smote her, and once again she fell sprawling and breathless 
on the ground. This: time she rose with still greater difficulty. 
The spirit as well as the 
breath was knocked out of 
her. Limp and lame, she 
raised large hazel eyes of 
acquiescence toward the 
stil inflamed eyes of her 
lord and master, and signi- 
fied that she was conquered. 

So man also wooed and 
won, it is said, in the neo- 
lithic age. But nowadays 
it is not usually advisable to 
try such methods. Women 
have many weapons, from 
hatpins to sarcasm, and 
they have decreed more 
gentle and tactful ap- 
proaches. Which only means 
that a deer is a wild animal, 
after all, and a strong, vir- 
ile, pugnacious one, not the 
symbol of timidity and shy- 
ness he is generally pic- 
tured. 

With this conquest over 
the older leader, Ol’ Buck 
supplanted him as the guid- 
ing spirit of the herd which 
began gradually to assemble 
as winter drew nearer, and 
to work over the plain, 
through the swamps, to- 
ward the steep wall of 
the big mountain. Often 
the herd scattered, the fawns keeping with the does; and 
always they wandered far each day in search of food, not because 
food was hard to find, but because it was better to nibble a little 
here and there, with a mile canter between bites; if one ate a full 
meal in one place, he paid for it with a stomach-ache, or at 
least a lessening of muscular vigor and wind. 

In spite of his early bringing-up in confinement, Ol’ Buck knew 
this as well as anybody. His nose, too, was as keen as any nose 
in the herd. When he stole into an orchard at the dusk of even- 
ing or at the dusk of dawn to nibble apples under the trees, he 
would take a bite and then raise his head, nuzzling the air, as 
it were, for scent of danger, before he stooped for the next bite. 
His large soft ears pricked up constantly like a fine young dog’s, 
and the sleek yellow coat that wrapped his haunehes was like a 
wet silk shirt wrapped to the shoulders of an athlete, showing the 
powerful muscles ready for instant action. 

I came upon him once, greatly to his surprise, at the lower end 
of my orchard, directly under the mountain. It was almost 
Thanksgiving, and very cold, with a high wind blowing. I came 
up against this wind, and he neither heard nor smelled me, so that 
I stalked him close, screened by some bushes, and saw him bite 
off the top half of a frozen apple without dislodging the lower 
half from its contact with the ground, as I discovered on later 
examination. What other animal feeds so daintily? I had a 
flash-lamp in’ my pocket, and I suddenly turned it full on him. 
He blinked great startled eyes into fhe radiance for a second; then 
the muscles played beneath the silken shirt, and I saw merely a 
white strip of tail going over the fence from a standing start. 
It was a clean, beautiful jump of six feet. I have heard sporting 
editors liken hurdlers to deer—but they never saw Ol’ Buck take 
a fence! 

The week of legal deer-hunting opened at six o’clock on De- 
cember first. It is only three miles from the village across the 
swamp to the first leap of the mountain; yet before the sun was 
up that day, fifty men with guns had either passed along this road 
or were stationed at various points in the swamp-woods beside 
it. What show had Ol’ Buck and his little herd against such odds? 


over the fence from 
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There were more than five hunters, more than ten barrels, to each 
deer! Well, they had one considerable advantage over the hunters 
—they had better ears and infinitely better noses. A hunter, if 
he wants a good nose, has to employ a dog; and dogs are not 
permitted in deer-hunting in our State. 

As a matter of fact, when the first hunters came along the 
road, long before six o’clock, and struck into the swamp-woods 
by an old logging-road, Ol’ Buck and his little herd were scattered 
over an area of two or three acres not three hundred yards away, 
just beginning to browse for breakfast on the ground-hemlock 
which grew thickly at that spot. Ol’ Buck himself and two of 
the does on the windward side got the scent and were off with 
long, easy bounds through the dim woods, where the ground was 
not yet frozen, and they made astonishingly little noise. Not a 
soul saw them go, and in ten minutes they had crossed the road 
at the base of the mountain and had begun to climb. 

But there is one real woodsman in our town who knows in 
advance what the animals.are going to do. An hour earlier than 
any other hunter he was out and up the mountain, where he 
stationed himself down-wind, not too close to a certain trail so 
dim that only another woodsman like himself could have detected 
it even by daylight. It was the trail made by the deer the winter 
before, now practically closed in again. He knew that at the 
first sign of danger the deer would be coming up this way. 
Presently he heard the swish and soft crashing of bushes below 
him, and his finger crept around the trigger of his shotgun. It 
was Ol’ Buck leading his band up the mountain. 

But mountain air-currents are tricky things sometimes, Just at 
this moment a strong gust came swirling down over the summit 
from the wrong direction, and Ol’ Buck got the scent—the man- 
scent and the odd, strong odor of gun-oil. He pulled up sharp 
and swerved hard to the left, bounding along without climbing 
for two hundred yards or more, and then resuming his ascent 
through unbroken laurel—what in the southern mountains would 
be called a laurel-hell. He knew well enough that once in this 
tangle he and his herd could outrun anything. 

The man swore bitterly at the wind and sat back to wait for 
another opportunity. He didn’t propose to waste energy by fol- 
lowing this herd through the laurel and over the upper ledges. 

Ol’ Buck and his herd saw the red sun-ball heave up over 
the eastern hills fromm a ledge fifteen hundred feet above the 
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swamp Where they had started to breakfast. This ledge 
for ten miles along the eastern flank of the great mounts 
swept and covered only with storm-dwarfed jack-pines, 
moss, with thin, hardy grasses and a profusion of on 
the rock-crannies. It was their winter feeding-ground, 
the wind kept the snow blown off, and between the ie 
peak of the mountain was an extensive forest full of 
for additional food and shelter. They felt safe up je 
since in winter it was a spot almost inaccessible, at 
spot where nobody ever came to disturb them. | ™" 

Still, twice that morning Ol’ Buck had fled from the » 
in the woods, and now he heard unpleasant explosions 
there in the distance. He kept pricking his ears nervosa 
raising his muzzle to sniff the wind. The herd wandered fy 
ing, along the ledges till the sun was high overhead ad the 
sleepiness came upon them. The fawns and some of the 
lay down, picking out spots where the dead grass mais 
in the warm sunlight; but Ol’ Buck, a yearling buck and 
retraced their steps cautiously. They went for some iw 
tance without any signs of danger, and then suddenly bof 
ears and noses got unmistakable warning. They were ty 
lowed! ’ 

With a great bound Ol’ Buck led the way back to t} 
The spots where the deer had lain down to rest were stil 
warm, the grass still crushed in the shape of their bodies, 
two hunters reached the place. But no deer was visible! § 
careful searching again could the men follow the tracks; 
tangle of scrub oak and laurel and blueberries and azaley 
which the deer had headed for the forests on the mouinigy 
mit. And the summit was State reservation, and Bi 
was the game-warden! 

Still, this was wild country. Bill Snyder couldn't beg 
where. It wasn’t far to bring a deer out of the rese 
then report the kill. Who'd know the difference? The 
was up now; the trail was fresh—and they plunged in aj 
herd. Up here near the summit there was suddenly a litt 
ing of snow, and the trail became easy to follow. Wha 
reached the doubled tracks (for Ol’ Buck, of course, taf 
more gone back to sniff before letting the herd settled 
rest), they stalked off to leeward and crept in silently te 
open space where they thought the deer would be ng 


This time they miet with a louder crash, pushing and thrusting, their muscles rigid, their eyes red, their breath hissing. 
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even as the trees thinned and 
t a view into the opening, they 
w the white tails vanishing into the 
Sepsite foliage. Raising their guns, 
ey fired, and then sprang forward to 
nick Up the trail. They cried aloud 
ith joy—there was blood on the snow! 
Forgetful now of weariness, of tearing 
lnwel, of slippery rocks, they almost 
» along the trail. But the blood- 
ins grew no thicker; the wounded deer 
#4 not seem to have dropped out of 


But 
hey go 


i rd. 

-. the peak of the mountain, then 
a seventy-degree cliff-wall the 
led them; then plunged into the 
Jomess on the farther side. Once out 
the summit snow, the tracks grew 
id to follow, and as dusk came on, 
and empty-handed men were 
dugging back along the rutty, frozen 
wad to the village, their guns heavy in 
heir hands. A poor day’s work, they 


pvel 


And Ol Buck agreed with them, with 
bitterness and anger! One of his does 
4a buck shot in her hind quarter. 

it had not cut a cord, to be sure, but 
ined her and made her lame and 

ick, and the blood had run down her 
xv and frozen in big clots. Now she lay 
in the warm, thick shelter of a stand of 
young hemlocks, her eyes big with pain 
d with terror of the unknown afflic- 
fion, while the others lay or stood brows- 
fing near by, and Ol’ Buck stared at her 
wonderingly, trying, perhaps, to clear 
up in his mind the mystery of associa- 
tion between the man-smell, the explo- 
son-sound and this wound in his doe’s 
flank. At any rate the fact of asso- 
ciation was clear. Look out for the 
et! It means danger, pain, per- 








le iithat week on the mountain Ol’ Buck 
his nervous vigilance and 
tallowed the herd to go out of the 
ist woods or down the lower slopes 
val, for the guns were sounding there, 
MG up here, for some unknown reason, 
tt for the one time when his doe 
Ms Tit, no guns had been fired. Ani- 
mals, of course, cannot reason. Wise 
Men have often told us so. 
feason or no reason, Ol’ Buck 
could put two and two together. Hu- 
Mans carried gins; guns caused wounds 
Mi terror; the guns were going off 
; they weren’t going off up 
not stay up here? Q. E. D. Naturally, this isn’t 
be ng, because only a deer does it, not a noble two-legged 
i alled man, who shoots deer. But it has served many a 
M protecting his life and the life of his fawns, and so it 
‘des well enough. It explains, perhaps, why this story can keep 
on instead of ending right here with the slaughter of the hero. 
$ experience that week in protecting his herd, with a 
Wamnded doe limping in his company, intensified Ol’ Buck’s in- 
Smctive dread of man. Though the guns presently ceased and 
a ows came and nobody molested them up there on 
gp wind-swept ledges, and they grew bold again and foraged 
“4 to the plain for frozen apples in the orchards, Ol’ Buck 
7 More alert than ever to scent danger on the wind and to 
: away from it into the protection of the wildest forest. 
came, and he left the herd while he suffered alone 
Wat best with a few of his equally afflicted ma'e companions) the 
of a de-antlered brow, and later when his new horns 
to grow and he rubbed his itching sprouts against the 
birches or hornbeams in the forest, wandering back into 
Swamps and by the refreshing pond-shores—even then he 
membered the danger that lurks in the man-smell, and he 
the wariest of woodland creatures. 
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Ol Buck, a yearling buck and a doe retraced their steps cautiously. 
Then both their ears and noses got unmistakable warning. 


* 


In September a young buck had the temerity to challenge 
Ol’ Buck, but he was still far from being an old buck himself, 
and his antagonist suffered the same fate as befell his opponent 
of the year before. The little herd was still intact, too, for though 
many of the fawns-had now grown up and scattered, there were 
new ones to take their places. Race-suicide is unknown among 
healthy deer. It is murder, not suicide, which reduces their num- 
ber. 

Once again, too, Ol’ Buck eluded the hunters on the first day of 
December and reached the mountain-reservation with his herd 
untouched. Then a strange thing happened, something quite new 
to his experience, at any rate. A great snowstorm came, without 
much wind even up on the exposed ledges, and the snow piled up 
and up and up, till all the grass and moss and the very bushes were 
covered, and even the most energetic stamping and pushing along 
paths by the whole herd could not avail to keep the food-supply 
uncovered. Of course, the ground-hemiock in the denser woods 
was covered too, and though there were the top shoots of sap- 
lings sticking up over the snow, and hemlock-branches to eat on 
the smaller trees, the food-question became rather serious. Nor 
did this snow melt; instead, more came, till there were six or 
seven feet of it upon the mountain. (Continued on page 146) 
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T HIs magazine has never published a more 
original story than this, in which the author de- 
fines the potentialities for good or evil of a vast 
trust-fund. 


MELD 
IN TRUST 


By 
GEORGE KIBBE TURNER 


Illustrated by 
RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


The story so far: 


ASPER HAIG and Hasbrouck Rutherford were searching 
for a young woman—a girl who resembled Adelaide 
Rutherford enough to serve as her double. For Haig 

was manager of the great sixty-million-dollar Gorgam trust- 
fund, created by old Daniel Gorgam in his will for the 
benefit of his daughter Adelaide during her lifetime; Ruther- 
ford, the husband of Adelaide, shared her great wealth. 
And—Adelaide Rutherford was dying, was already un- 
conscious. : 

They found the young woman—Mary Manchester, a 

work-weary but still beautiful young shop-girl who lived 
with a drunken father and was thoroughly discouraged with 
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life. So it happened that when Haig—after explaining that 
Adelaide and her husband had lived apart for some years— 
offered her great wealth if she would abandon her own 
identity and remain in seclusion as a convalescent Adelaide 
Rutherford, she accepted. And on that same night the real 
Adelaide Rutherford died. 


The story proceeds: 
CHAPTER V 


never have witnessed it before—the care and solici- 
tude that a really great trust-fund of some sixty mil- 
lions will lavish upon the one sole object of its devotion. For 
Adelaide Rutherford, recovering from her almost fatal illness, 
such wonders had been provided! Every luxury admissible, every 
appliance which led to health and pleasure—for the Gorgam Trust 
was obviously above all now determined that its mistress, once 
upon the road to health, should not be allowed to slip back again. 
No whim of hers that was permissible of granting was denied 
her; continual novelty was supplied, of every kind—even, it may 
be recorded, to an entire change of servants through the house. 
They watched and studied the woman of the trust-fund, this 
new household-force, as servants will those more fortunate beings 
who live under the same roof. You would not have noticed any- 
thing about her, they all agreed, except at certain times. Some 
Copyrighted, 1920, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


I is an unusual and striking sight, to those who may 


“So we were bored stiff, ch? Well, we wont be any lage 


said that formerly there were always one or two trained’ DUM 
with her; but now that she was recovering so fast the nurses #% 
all gone—except perhaps with one exception, the woman who 
her personal maid. But of course the doctor called still—onee 
twice a week—not very serious calls you might say, mostly 
and laughter. And of course it was understood by her 
everyone that her condition did not allow her to leave the } 
except for that daily morning ride out Riverside Drive 
old Lafayette Boulevard in her limousine; and of course 10@® 
were permitted—generally speaking. This was all the instructs 
there were, unless the serious-faced personal woman of hets 
others which no one else would know about. is 
She seemed cheerful—she certainly was not melancholy ® 
health improved. Her face grew younger, took color; herg® 
grew brighter. You could sometimes now hear her sing mortigs 
in that big dark high-ceflinged house, though toward 
she was usually more qu’et. She looked in a way still rather 
and tired toward night—that was all. odie 
There was another thing, though, that you did notice 
sionally—her memory was not good of matters that had i 
before she had that very serious sickness. She was not sure & 
names. The butler had noticed that. Occasionally now she 
some one to eat with her at her lonely dinner in the great@le 
dining-room—but always either one or both of two, Jasp@™ 
and the great doctor. Her husband, it seemed, never 
the house—though occasionally he might come as far a5” 
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"Go away!” she cried, with the simply expressed aversion of a child. “ It was all a mistake!” 


tm Mr. Haig. Some said that he and his wife had sep- 
She was very good, though, and a very nice person to work for. 
made no fuss at all to speak of—and never but once so far 
bad made the doorman any trouble by offering to go out. And 
Was a curious thing all through—all the servants discussed it; 
but no one could ever qu te make out the right of it. 
ardon me,” the doorman said, with his hand upon the door 
when she came darting toward it. “But the doctor’s orders are 
Madam is to leave the house but once a day—as yet.” 
right away, remembering evidently, she stood back. But 
yet she was still excited, he saw—and for a most peculiar reason. 
gave him this order in a k'nd of shaky voice: 
“Go out, she said, “and call in that dog that is in front of the 


It was a rough, ragged animal that had been hanging around 
great house lately and would not be driven away; part Aire- 
one would say, or perhaps Irish-terrier, a dog which took 


“load Sense of humor just a little less grim perhaps than does 
: le. When the doorman called, he would have none of 
rently; but when the voice of Mrs. Rutherford came 

ih tt the door—a curious thing to see—the dog came bounding 
first syllable; almost smothered her with affection until 

© doing felt that he should interfere—and was reproved for 
For strangely enough the lady of the house seemed 


Pleased by th 


¢ dog’s roughness, and insisted, in fact, upon keep- 


ing the animal with her. Later Mr. Haig and the doctor himself 
said it would be all right. 

“Tt will not do her one particle of harm,” he said. 
sibly it will be a benefit.” 

“But here’s the thing I don’t understand,” said the doorman, 
telling it afterward. “It was just as if the hanimal knew her. 
You’d have sworn it.” 

“He knew where he was well off,” said the maid he was telling 
it to, who had a sharp nose and a rather skeptical disposition. 

“My hidea is,” said the doorman, going on, “that she gets lonely 
—low in her mind from being alone so much.” 

“Why should she?” asked the maid with the sharp nose, “with 
all she’s got? Aint they never satisfied—at anything? Id like 
to be lonely—if that’s it!” 

“They do, though,” said the doorman. “I’ve seen ’em beiore.” 

And in a way she did seem better, more cheerful after that, 
after the street-dog came. He was with her always now—a hu- 
morous-faced dog of adventurous disposition—quite large, not 
suited exactly, you would have said, for a house-dog. He was 
allowed to run after the closed automobile at stated times and 
places—on the old Lafayette Boulevard for example, when it 
was not crowded. And often his mistress would send him scam- 
pering for exercise in the park opposite the great house, and watch 
with rather wistful eyes, from behind the costly window-curtains, 
the freedom of his movements. 

For after all she did get restless—you could see that. She was 


“Very pos- 
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still not permitted by the doctor to go out except for that one 
time of day in the closed limousine. You could see—though the 
very celebrated doctor no doubt knew what he was doing—that 
she herself would probably have been more cheerful in her mind 
if she could have gone out more—seen somebody or something. 
And you can say what you want, being cheerful has a lot to do 
with sickness like that, always. “And a dog,” as the butler once 
observed, “aint all the company a pretty young woman like that 
might care to see at times. And no matter how much she has 
either. Nor how many things to eat or wear.” 

“I only wish I had some of them—like those dresses of hers!” 
the maid with the sharp nose replied. 

For the lady of the big, dark house was a great one to dress— 
from the very first, when the new staff of servants first saw her. 
Wonderful gowns—there was no limit to them! Why should 
there be with a kind and indulgent Trust of sixty millions always 
standing waiting to satisfy every desire for luxury possibly per- 
mitted to its invalid—its dear prisoner of ill-health in its great 
house? 

She took, it seemed, a great delight in them—all the dresses 
when they first came—even to making some of them with the 
aid of seamstresses. Wonderful things they were! No black ever 
—all kinds of colors—but especially flame color or yellow—those 
were her favorites. They were like things alive to her, it seemed, 
while she was making them or soon after. She even spoke to 
her maids about how she loved them, and everyone admitted that 
she had wonderfully good taste, and a really extraordi- 
nary knowledge of dressmaking. But then, one after 
another, she seemed to lose interest in them. They 
palled on her. 

“Why wouldn’t they?” the philosophical butler asked. 
“What would a good, natural young woman want with 
dresses—just only to show them to her dog—and other 
women? She’s desperate, I say,” he said—for he was a 
bit of a humorist. “That’s all. Like all the rest of you 
young women are—for a young chap to 
show them to.” 

“Ts that so?” inquired the sharp-nosed 
maid cuttingly. 

Without going so far 
as this, it might be con- 
ceded perhaps that lone- 
liness—a not unnatural 
desire for what compan- 
ionship was available to 
her—undoubtedly had a 
considerable influence 
upon Adelaide Ruther- 
ford’s final decision to 
call again for the at- 
tendance of her very, 
very famous phy- 
sician. There had been 
a change on his part the 
last few weeks. He had 
attended her less fre- 
quentty of late, owing 
to the apparently greatly 
improved health of his 
patient. And in a way 
tltis might perhaps be 
considered a lapse of 
professional judgment on 
his part. After all—as 
any celebrated practi- 
tiener among women 
knows—a doctor is a 
human being, often a 
very sociable one; and 
cases are not entirely un- 
known to the medical 
profession where women, 
not so much desperately 
ill, as lonely and de- 
spondent, have been 
brought a long distance 
on the way to health 
and happiness by the 
mere opportunity to 
talk, and to display 
new gowns and hats 
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for the approval and criticism of ‘a skilled physician » 
though not mentioned in medical treatises, a condition on gh 


known to fash.onable doctors practicing among women of ert 
and unlimited power of dressing, but unable to go out py «¥ x 
where gowns may be properly shown. y, | net 

It is not to be stated definitely that the rather sudden atjs - w 
illness which came to Mrs. Rutherford—unfortunately just af - t 
time that the celebrated physician was himself ill—was dye as ond ' 
ly to this cause. Yet certainly she was very lonely, and cous P bectun 






















no call from so great a house could be disregarded, And ip 


stead the trusted young doctor, who had his practice tempol . 


d more 


called at once at the great Gorgam residence on Fifth Aven Mead for 
His patient was apparently, however, not desperately i j 


. anford ( 
peared—seemed indeed somewhat embarrassed at first by his calmal “ 


: . . leven 
ing. But the younger doctor, himself a skilled practitioner gullies of six 
fashionable and wealthy women, soon established not unnate It was, ¢ 


that ease and understanding of conditions which do g 
toward restoring women’s health. Before he had gone, gy 
in fact so far recovered as to show him several of her 
gowns. She seemed not seriously ill; and yet the younger phys 
returned several times to attend her for reasons of his own, § 
time when he left the great front door, he appeared more py 
He was speaking of the matter—not many days after 
very intimate friend; one so intimate that professional etig 
could be disregarded—especially in consideration of that fr 
undoubted interest and possible ability to help solve a» 
which the physician could not gt 
— of his mind. 
™ just run across ag 
thing.” 


“Strange!” said Stanford Gorgam 
“Your cousin—the 
of the Trust-Fund!” 
“Yes?” said young§ 
gam, watching him. 
“She is no more i 
than I am.” 
“Not insane!” 
“T said just that.” 
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“How do you know” 

“The symptoms of fiiqas the 
particular disease are and ca 
lute. I never saw her iiiiime heavy : 
life before this time, was not 
I know this: she has mae with 
one of them!” n, at th 

“Not insane!” said Samiimust, quit 
ford Gorgam. “Could keep 
have recovered?” i 

“There is no recommmings still 
from that disease,” said Hask 
young doctor. pon the { 

“No recovery!” said GiBe same | 





other. “Then what 

“J don’t know,” said Giiy, 
young doctor. “But 1iiinsin’s hu 
know this: . Never,.1 financi 


any circumstances, aft Wamp the 
to speak to anyone oD iE Sian Ge 
of what I’ve just told 













‘To anybody else, or (005d gone 
From now I ie ill, ar 
recall this com Li 
tion.” et ote p 

“Certainly not, still 

Stan Gorgam. d not | 
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always govern 16 
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“but Mrs. Ruther- istence, it ce 
ford sees no one.” away and leave -P 
to still another. 




















































2 ge Kibbe Turner 


‘oyment” of the great estate of Daniel Gorgam went 
SP aeghier for her life, and at her death to her ‘sur- 
foe ofispring, then in case she died and there was no direct 
+ it could be and in fact it was specified that it should pass 
the next of kin—‘“the son of my deceased brother, Stanford 
am. who bears his father’s name.” 
; ws, too, far from essential to the 
ness of the younger Gorgam that 
should ever come to him. 
sre was sufficient, many would have 
ea more than sufficient, already pro- 
nd for the use and enjoyment of 
ford Gorgam in his own father’s 
n though but a minor frac- 
ixty millions. 

ef far from essential to the 
iness of Jasper Haig, the manager 
ie Trust, or of Hasbrouck Ruther- 
si the husband of Adelaide Gor- 
that he should ever receive this 
merty, or in fact have been named 
he frst place as the possible lega- 
» Indeed, few things about Stan 
wants eminently pleasant life and 
bine were essential to the happiness of 
puck Rutherford. Even when 
wy were both in Yale,—both 
bers of the University foot- 
am,—their disregard for one 
her approached often to the 
use of physical disaster; in fact 
done so once, the disaster, = 
happened, occurring to the 
ier, and some had thought, 
stronger man, Hask Ruther- 
ore —so well known in his time 

the great Yale center. 
Always after that he had said, 
his blunt, downright way, that 
there were any pleasure in the world which he craved especially, 
was the attendance upon the funeral of Stanford Gorgam. This 
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are and carefully nursed fire of resentment kept ever burning in 
‘heritmiieheavy and substantial temperament of his old Dutch ancestors. 
ime, § not decreased in the slightest after his very fortunate mar- 
e has with Adelaide, the cousin of his enemy; and then the crea- 


at the death of her great father, of the famous Gorgam 
quite evidently—so many persons were not slow in saying 
i keep the great power of his fortune always out of the hands 
lis quite notoriously dissipated son-in-law. There were few 
still, unquestionably, close observers believed, which would 
Hask Rutherford more genuine pleasure than attendance 
the funeral of his cousin-in-law, Stan Gorgam. And yet at 
same time, Stan Gorgam—dquite largely from precedent and 
lished relations in the house of Gorgam—had been able 
S to ignore and even brush aside the hostility of his 
sms husband; and all the more so after Hask Rutherford, by 
Binancial terms finally arranged, no longer had access himself 
bthe house of his unfortunate young wife. 

gan Gorgam remembered her always as she was before her 
mappiness, her twin misfortune of marriage and insanity. He 
‘fone always, as a matter of course, to see her when she 
il, and at longer and longer intervals as the poor girl grew 

Many a woman under marital conditions like hers, 
Mie persistent desire was for the one great essential of life 
still lacked—personal kindliness and affection—for herself 
i not her money, a desire preserved and exaggerated in a 
lier pathetic wav in her mental illness. But finally, even before 
sence in uniform in France, young Gorgam had given up 

there almost entirely. She had not changed physically 
Tuch—but mentally it was too painful. 

Not insane!” he said to himself when he was in his 
mms that night—for long before this, while he was still in 
even, he had expected at any time the news of her death. 
b certainly was something strange there as his friend, the 
Wm doctor, had intimated—even if she were only growing 
mi Even this he could scarcely believe. 

But, "Poor Adelaide,” he said, after he lay half asleep in 
mie least I can do is to go and see.” 

fi ‘Gattied out his intention that very next morning, and was 
. i at the outset to see the strange doorman at the door in 
a 3 the old familiar figure so long stationed there. 
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“I’m sorry, sir,” said the new doorman, “but Mrs. Rutherford 
sees no one. She is dangerously ill.” 

As he said it he looked annoyed through his professional dis- 
guise. A rough dog, a rough-and-ready dog with a strong look 
of humor in his face, appeared in the door with his head at an in- 























“The old key!” he said, holding out the key-ring. ‘‘Your father's private entrance!” 


quiring angle; and from upstairs with but partly suppressed 
amusement, the voice of a young woman was calling him. 

“Very well,” said Stanford Gorgam finally—and went away 
still more puzzled than when he came: at the embargo against 
all callers, at the dog at the door and at the voice of the young 
woman calling from inside. Certainly no one but the mistress 
would take the liberty of such calling in that house, and certainly 
that was not the voice of Adelaide Rutherford. 

He might of course, he considered as he left, take up the matter 
of access to the house at once with Jasper Haig. But on the whole 
would that be wisest? If there were something there that re- 
quired explanation——as there certainly seemed to be,—would that 
be exactly the place to turn just now? 

And as he considered this, his hand in one pocket touched his 
key-ring, and a light came into his eye. There was always of 
course that key of the side door—the private entry used personally 
by his uncle when he was living, for his own mysterious exits 
and entrances, and for the exits and entrances of his peculiar and 
particular visitors which it brought directly into his great private 
office on the second floor. He remembered taking the key in 
his hand that day when his uncle gave it to him—the keenness of 
his satisfaction fo know that the old financier so far trusted him 
as to give him that very special key of his own private door. The 
key to the front door he had naturally; that was his home in those 
days just after his own people had died—those years he was in 
Yale before his cousin’s marriage. 

That door, that secret personal entrance of the old financier, was 
probably unused now—indeed he had heard so—unless Jasper 
Haig still kept a key to it. And if so——if anything strange or 
sinister had taken place within that house,—here was the means 
of seeing it for himself. After all, he had never been quite of 
his uncle’s mind about Jasper Haig. He had never greatly trusted 
him. His decision was made now; he would take the chance and 
see the situation for himself. 

It was this resolve, we may assume, which gave to Adelaide 
that very night a sudden startling shock—the unusual sight of 
the door of her late father’s great study at the back of the second 
floor. slowly opening from inside as she passed by. 

“Keep still, Rags,” she said, and stopped the dog’s slow 
growling. 

After all it might be one of the servants gone inside there for 
some reason. She snapped on the light in the big room from 
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“Madam,” said the severe-faced woman who acted as her personal maid, “would better go back 
to bed.” It was as if she felt the impersonal, inhuman touch of the Gorgam Trust arresting her. 
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gutside button and pushed back the partly open door into 


= oom, the grasp upon its knob inside first opposing and then 


xPC 


She was, not unnaturally, surprised when the door was 


sily opened, at the sight of a tall and rather handsome 
Sameer standing watching her with an amused and friendly smile 


aide,” he said, and smiled that smile of a lifetime’s close 


mraintance. 
“tut she herself was occupied for the moment at the collar of 
we who though usually silent at such times, was inclined to be 


businesslike. 


Adelaide,” the stranger said again—and she was now astonished 
more than she was afraid, for this man very clearly as- 
sed that she must know him. 


old key!” he said, holding out his key-ring. “Your 
private entrance!” 


ide Rutherford was not merely surprised now—she was 
weembarrassed. Who was this man with a private key in 


= 


“ 


s house? Could it be—she asked herself with a sense 
fright. 


act,” he said, “as if you did not know me!” And now, 
she had come under the stronger light she had turned on in 


his eyes scrutinized her face in a very singular way. 


& Ob, yes. Yes—certainly I do!” she said breathlessly. 


heless she stepped back, and one hand—free now from 


peiled dog, who was nosing at the newcomer’s hand for 


lay at the side of her face. 


m® she sad. “Of course I know you. But you must go. 
Hust never come in here again. That was our agreement!” 
ith her speaking, the sound of her voice, the face of 


er, which had been tense before, took on a harder and 


rad 

1 look. 

“became insistent when he lingered, with that odd, hard 
"on her face. “Go,” she said, “before I call in the 


paid not do so immediately, he observed; yet finally, after 
be 


¢m 


tion, he went out—through the private door, down 
p walk, and with a glance upward, hurried down the side- 


pupon which the entrance opened. He walked like a man 


taught halfway between wonder and horror. It was a 


sbefore he stopped and said—with a blank face, talking to 


itis this? Foul play?” 
ppassed along then, thinking. It was at least half a block 
this lips moved again. 


—" he said aloud, bewilderment taking for the moment 
t hand of horror. “Murder! With that face?” 


waiter all it may be fairly said that there was little in, the 


%j 


young-woman he had been watching exactly suggestive 
deress. 
he was silent, walking on again. “Do you suppose—” 


ered to himself a third time. “Jasper Haig? Who else?” 


himself in a still louder voice; as he walked along 


fe street, still remembering between amazément and horror 


se, delicate and apparently innocent face—so like his dead 


which he had just seen. 


CHAPTER VII 


OR her part the new Adelaide Rutherford still stood in 


great room where he had left her, still staring at the 

bigh which he had gone, a victim of emotions only less 
than his. 

Scould be naturally little doubt in her mind now of the 


Pel the stranger. Who could it possibly be but one—this 


aoa F 


ty 


With a pass-key, and the private knowledge of her own 
ich she herself had never dreamed of, and of her own 
but forgotten past. 
boften thought, naturally, of her husband—of what he 
umxe; of why she had been separated from him. She had 
ting on this subject to Jasper Haig; and he, for pur- 
own no doubt, had mentioned it to her in only a 
way. She had assumed merely that she would not 


ij Naturally that was one absolute condition of their agree- 


Me complication which must not arise for her. She could 
Mplained to Mr. Haig now, of course, of this visit, but 
mg him— She paused and thought, remembering her 
face—and her own situation, as she saw it now. For her 
it must be said, was growing more and more disturbing 
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One must recall, in endeavoring to understand this, that this 
young woman, this fortunate mistress of the great Gorgam Trust, 
had—as her own servants could at least partly see—no memory 
of her past at all back of her recent desperate illness, beyond 
that supplied by her two visitors—her financial and physical 
guardians, Jasper Haig and the very celebrated doctor. 

Considering this, she often, and more and more as time went 
on, felt the lack of exact and defin:te information concerning 
many things around her—even about herself. What, for example, 
she often wondered, could be the real purpose of this trust that 
held her? That it had purposes of its own, at work continually, 
she could not doubt. But she had—though so near and ciose to 
the thing—this strange new fasmoned legal giant—not even the 
faint financial knowledge which would tell her exactly what a 
trust was really for. Nor perhaps a-very eager interest in that 
either. Her chief concern now grew more and more as to what 
its purpose was for her. 


HE was ill; she appreciated that—a nervous trouble with 

a long name, which would keep her isolated for a long 
period. She would see none of the friends of the Adesaide Ruther- 
ford of former years. She readily agreed to that. But she had 
hoped—in fact had been more recently at least partly promised 
that some time, after a sufficient time for recovery, she might be 
free, by some special arrangement, to travel—to see something of 
the world outside of the interior of this great luxurious house. 
She grew most weary of this place. It was like, in a way, an 
imprisonment in a museum: huge, priceless paintings; long, costly 
draperies; jars worth a fortune—many enough and large enough 
to hold the Forty Thieves. And no sunlight, except in the after- 
noon from the west—sunlight beng one article apparently that 
even the Gorgam Trust could not purchase in New York. 

She had agreed of course with her doctor and Jasper Haig to 
all this. Yet even this she could see now must be something that 
would have an end—a purpose. And now—no doubt from the 
very situation of loneliness and time for thought in which she 
found herself, certain susp’cions which she had formed took a 
somewhat monstrous and disconcerting shape. There might be 
something, she sometimes thought,—from various things, from 
the servants’ actions, from her own self-accepted isolation in the 
house,—that she did not exactly know—not only about the Gorgam 
Trust, but about herself! 

She checked herself when such ideas came to her. For it was 
a black, blind alley in which she had small desire to grope. And 
yet how would she ever know exactly if her suspicions were true? 
If they had deceived her,—if there was that about her, as she 
thought in dark moments, that they did net mean that she should 
know,—naturally she would have no chance to learn the truth 
under the existing circumstances. And she had, it must be said, 
a growing lack of confidence in her situation—in herself and in 
her ability to cope singlehanded with the Gorgam Trust and its 
unknown purposes, which it might have for her; or with either 
of the two men—the celebrated doctor or Jasper Haig, that adroit 
and wonderfully skillful master of cold and slippery evasions—a 
mind always just out of reach. And now the fear grew on her— 
the chief fear which she must have taken away, if she were to 
keep her bargain; the main recurring suspicion—the thing that 
she must know: Was this, this being held here by this Trust, a 
thing that—for some reason—must last for life? 

The delights of unmeasured wealth and luxury who can reason- 
ably quesfion after their universal acceptance as the goal of life 
for man—and for woman certainly no less—through the ages, 
and especially in this? This is a simple matter of common 
knowledge and belief which everybody knows. On the other 
hand there are very few who have been in a position to observe 
and appreciate the strange illogical, almost hysterical effect which 
close imprisonment has on human nervous systems; to under- 
stand the odd outbreaks and panics of teria which penologists 
assure us overtake the most unlikely vicfwns—the most hardened 
individuals confined in prisons, at entirely unexpected interv’._, 
in involuntary and almost insane paroxysms of self-pity. And 
especially those who are confined for life, or who have reason 
for the fear that they may be, : 

Considering this, it is possible to explain, if not to understand, 
the changed and changing mental attitude of the Gorgam Trust. 
which, denying her no personal luxury that heart coul wish out- 
side of freedom, yet caused her now a growing, sharpening fear, 
a thing she could not apnarently resist. a fear of being an eternal 
prisoner of illness—a prisoner in solitary confinement for life. 
She was consumed by a desperate desire to know the truth. 

She knew, of course, that her husband (Continued on page 136) 














N OW let's see what happens 
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OW, no one, as Conny Rand tried to make her 
mother admit later, could possibly have foreseen 
that anything so absolutely absurd would hap- 

pen. Her mother, however, refused to see it that way. She her- 
self, as she took pains to remind Conny, had been firmly convinced 
from the first that nothing but unpleasant eruptions would ensue 
from what she had referred to then—without tact—as Conny’s lat- 
est fad. The word “eruptions” was also hers, and not ill-chosen at 
that. Conny was half-past eighteen and volcanic, and those who 
stood nearest and presumably dearest to her were apt to be peri- 
odically engulfed in the lava. 

“T don’t see why you mind what the papers say, anyway,” pro- 
tested Conny, passionately—she herself didn’t mind in the least. 
“Tt is only a matter of perspective—” 

“That,” her mother broke out, with bitterness, “was what you 
said back in the beginning. I confess that—” 

Perhaps, though, it would be as well to go back to the beginning, 
or approximately so. 

“Do. try to be a duck,” Conny had then besought her mother, 
who was, in truth, behaving more like the proverb‘al hen who 
has nurtured a gosling. “Can’t you see that everything is simply 
a matter of perspective?” 

The phrase was one of Conny’s prized acquisitions. In this 
instance, as she proceeded to explain, she meant that her mother 
and Mrs. O’Higgins—whose name had just been mentioned— 
were, after all, sisters under the skin. 

“The chief difference,” she added calmly, “is that Mrs. O’Hig- 
gins is ‘At Home’ every day and receives three times a week.” 

“Receives?” echoed Mrs. Rand, startled. 

“They send her the men’s shirts—the ones she’s always sewing— 
on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays,” explained Conny serenely. 

This was quite true. Mrs. O’Higgins stitched for Heaven-knows- 
how-few cents each only Heaven-knows-how-many shirts a day. 
She specialized in quantity rather than quality. Her sewing-ma- 
chine was the nearest thing to perpetual motion yet discovered. 

“As for Ardelia,’”’ Conny continued, “I’m sure she might be 
called one of the most prominent members of the younger set.” 

“But the neighborhood!” lamented Mrs. Rand, reverting to basic 
facts as she always did when Conny persisted in talking nonsense. 

“Tt isn’t what it might be,” Conny admitted. “I suspect that 
whoever named the streets must have had a sense of humor.” 
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He immediately stopped 
opening a case of canned 
goods and came toward her, 






In her mind, at the moment, was a picture of the streets 
the corner of which the O’Higginses lived. They were knowl 
the inhabitants thereof, the police and the city directory, as Orig 
and Blossom streets. 

“Tf you were only a little older—” 


“Mrs. O’Higgins says it’s a comfort to have somebody besidsg™y They 
old hens poking their noses into her business,”’ Conny cut in. fluence, h 
“Or if you were really accomplishing anything—” to all th 
“Mrs. O'Higgins says McSorley hasn’t laid a hand on Mrs, Megmthen Mr 
Sorley since I talked to him. He—” lar 
ac 


“One of these days you'll be murdered!” 

“Oh, they really like it,” retorted Conny, a‘rily. “Even Mc 
ley thinks it’s a great joke. He’s been telling the other maw 
look out for me.” 

“Look out for you?” 

Conny glanced at herself in her mother’s mirror. Her featur 
had none of that complacent regularity necessary for peritt Mr. O'Hi 
prettiness, but her hair looked like crinkled sunshine, her eyes Wit 
dark gray and her enthusiasms, always bubbling, gave her® 
allure that mere prettiness never cou'd have. 

“He says I’m a holy terror,” she explained, complacently. # 
bent and kissed her mother’s cheek. ood-by, and don’t fr 
there’s always Hobson and the car waiting if I have to flee i 
my life.” 

This failed, somehow, to relieve Mrs. Rand’s fears, but Coa 
went blithely enough to the car. She ensconced herself witht 
its plate-glass privacy, though she would have preferred W® 
outside and chat with Hobson, who had interesting and enlivenit 
views on many subjects. She did not believe, however, m 
her mother too far. She knew all about the camel's back 
she always withheld the last straw—or at least almost always 

In less than twenty minutes the car plunged into narrow 
that were maelstroms of human activity. 

“The other half seems to live chiefly in the street,” thought Camm 
—and yawned. 

Though she would not admit it, social-service work had 
to pall upon her. She had committed herself to it as she did 
almost everything, on the impulse of the moment. 

“You live a cloistered existence,” a lecturer her mother 
unwisely taken her to hear had said. ‘You haven't the 
idea of the condition in which most people live and die. 
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: ait Tries the Uplift 


ke of a cloistered existence, most of his audience 
eves. But that, as Conny’s mother might have 
eared him, was no way to talk to Conny. She had determined 
ton and there to find out all about that condition. 
The car came to a stop. Before Hobson could open the door, 
onny had performed that service for herself. ‘Wait here,” she 
pomandetdewalk stood Ardelia O'Higgins. Ardelia was nine. 

1» wisdom of the ages was hers by inheritance; her small, never- 
Jean face Was preternaturally sharp. The casual blamed poverty 
r her appearance. This was unjust. Ardelia preferred a dirty 
; k to a clean one, and stockings that wrinkled down over her 
oe tops to stockings which ran smoothly up to welcome the 
nm embrace of garters. This truth had been demonstrated to 
omy, who had presented her with clean frocks, the immacu- 
steness of which had vanished like the immaculateness of snow in 
ity streets, and garters which Ardelia had seen fit to divert to 
Uitie Ses. 

Mad torning, Ardelia,” said Conny. ; 
Ardelia unbent no more _ 3 oe pee ee the President 

United States, the King of England or Solo- 
a ial his glory so greeted her. 
“Momng,” she said, with immense reserve. 
“How is your mother this morning?” asked Conny. 
This Ardelia evidently considered irrelevant, im- 
material and perhaps insulting. Anyway, she did 
not deign to answer. 

en grinned deliciously, and passing into an 
smelling hall, ascended two flights of rickety, 
fark tenement-stairs. She knocked, and the whir- 
ing of a sewing-machine halted. 
The door opened. a 

“Oh,” said Mrs. O'Higgins, 
30 it’s you. Come in.” 

Everything considered, Mrs. 
)'Higgins should have been 
meager, even emaciated. Actu- 
hily she was the exact opposite. 
In the face of Fate’s frequent 
assaults she maintained the ro- 
reels dimmtundity and the resilience of a 
rubber ball. No drive for the 
Oraigmamelioration of conditions among 
ithe poor would have used her 
portrait in its propaganda. 

They had had periods of af- 
fluence, had the O’Higginses, and 
to all that had been garnered 
then Mrs. O'Higgins had since 
held fast. On the wall, over 
her machine, hung a portrait in h 
crayon. This preserved for the 
benefit of posterity the dashing 
countenance of Mr. O'Higgins. 
Une might have assumed he 
should be referred to as the late 
Mr, O'Higgins. Actually he had 
not gone before—he had simply 
led when Ardelia was six. 
,. Suspected from the first 
he'd turn out a bad egg,” Mrs. 
assured Conny; and 
she added, not without melan- 
mf satisfaction, “and so he 
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To Ardelia a decorous expla- 
ter Was given. This was that 
- vy had probably been lost at sea. Explaining this eva- 
a truth, Mrs. O'Higgins declared, in extenuation, “He 
seen on an East Boston ferryboat, you know.” Which he 
with another lady. 
room was an empty canary-cage and two red-plush chairs. 
reld’s an the O’Higginses were in a position to entertain the 
it Steatest artists, as the advertisements so alluringly put 
ore Rad danger, however, that the musical festival would 
lived. Mrs. O'Higgins, pushing her hair back from her 
eadwith an aside to the effect that it was warm for May, 
and had 4 man had called that morning for the installment, 
Promised darkly that if two dollars in hand were not 
“soning the following Mondav, he’d remove the machine. 
take it,” Mrs. O'Higgins continued philosophically, 
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Pace 65 


“he was that impudent. Besides, there’s been something wrong 
with the spring ever since Ardelia tried to see how many records 
she could play at one winding.” 

Conny and Mrs. O’Higgins, seated in the red-plush chairs, sur- 
veyed the machine. “Anyway,” Mrs. O’Higgins added, “I think 
I'd rather be having one of them Circassian-walnut ones.” 

To the old hens she referred to so impolitely, Mrs. O’Higgins 
would not ‘have ventured that. But then, to the old hens Mrs. 
O’Higgins was apt to remark acridly that she was that busy she 
couldn’t. pause a minute, whereas with Conny she never had 
reason to believe her time had been unprofitably spent. This 
morning was no exception. 

“Every little bit helps,” she acknowledged, tucking Conny’s 
gift inside her ample waist. “Heaven bless you and send you a 
good husband,” 

This, Mrs. O’Higgins’ opinion of the greatest gift Heaven could 
contrive, Conny had heard before. She waved it aside as, to 
tell the truth, she had waved aside certain young men who believed 
themselves Heaven’s emissaries. 

“Good-by,” she said, and opened the door and stepped into the 
dark hall just in time. to collide with an im- 
petuous young man who was ascending the 

sta'rs at a rate that would have made a 
ha doctor shake his head. 

is “Oh, excuse me!” he said hastily, and 
continued on his way more sedately. 

Conny glanced at Mrs. O’Higgins. “It’s 
the young feller that’s moved in upstairs,” 
said the latter. “And it’s a wonder he 
wouldn’t look where he’s going. He walked 
all over Ardelia yesterday, with never a by- 
; yer-leave.” 

f One might have supposed that, had leave 
been asked, Ardelia would have been only 
too charmed to have granted it. | 

The: “young feller” heard, as it had been 
intended he should. He was so far from 
shame, however, as to grin. He pushed open 
his door, crossed quickly to his window and, 
thrusting that up, put out his head—he had 
light hair which, because of a 
deplorably unmasculine tend- 
ency toward waviness, he 
kept ruthlessly clipped—and 
looked down upon the street. 
An instant later he was priv- 
ileged to see Conny emerge— 
at least he saw her hat. Ap- 
parently he judged this of 
sufficient interest to watch its _ 
progress across the street un- 
Se til it was swallowed up by 
the doorway which gave ac- 
cess to the McSorleys’ do- 
main. 

Then, and not until then, 
did he draw in his head. In 
the meantime Ardelia’s active 
eye had caught sight of him. 

At nine Ardelia was already 
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“And it’s a 


ae 2 a philosopher and a connois- 
look where Seur_of human nature. The 
he’s going,” Previous afternoon this gink 
said Mrs. —the italics are Ardelia’s— 
Wwe weg O'Higgins. had stepped on her while she 


took her customary siesta on 
the dark stairway. He had 
hastily removed his foot—almost falling headlong downstairs as 
a result—and said: 

“Oh—excuse me!” 

This, Ardelia, who had been stepped on before, well knew was 
no way for a gentleman to speak to a lady. 

“Aw, chase yourself!” she had suggested. 

The murk fading out a little as her sleep-laden eyes became 
accustomed to it, she had seen that there was considerable of him 
and that all of this was well proportioned. But Ardelia being 
nine, this made no difference. 

He grinned. “Better hang out a red light,” he had advised, and 
continued downward. 

In appearance he did not differ fundamentally from any other 
male with whom Ardelia’s speculative scrutiny was familiar. 
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She turned her attention to the room, which was in the wildest disorder. “Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself?” she demanded. 


“No ma’am,” said he. “Well, you ought to be.” 





ie loss she was not deceived. He would bear watching; . she Of this Ardelia understood only the last. “Aw,” she said, con- 
i it in her bones, which, perhaps, were the more prophetic in temptuously, “they get a load on and smash things.” 
were close to the surface. She did not confine her He started to speak, stopped and stared at her. “Out of the 
= adion to his person but, ascending to his floor, she inspected mouths. of babes and sucklings,” he murmured. He bent and pre- 
Coan selected areas of his domicile. About her suspicions she sented her with the dime; at least he would have had she not 
id pothing to anybody. That was Ardelia’s way. But Mrs. forestalled him, 
Siiesins discovered that she was keeping S. Evans under sur- “Oh, it’s yours,” he assured her, as she retreated with her 
Mere and mentioned that fact to Conny. booty. “You've earned it. And now, if you observe closely, you 
is he, and what does he do?” demanded Conny. _ will see that I have a load on.” He winked at her and began to 
“Ask Ardelia,” suggested Mrs. O'Higgins. “I caught her at his sing: 
iile and 1 gave her a clout—” ; 
ih, Mrs. O'Higgins!” protested Conny. Oh, we wont go home until morning, we wont go home until 
lM. O'Higgins bridled. “She ought to know better morning— 
Revthat, Supposing he should catch her at it!” 
SPanny desisted. And assuredly she made no inquiries ; Ardelia edged off. He stopped. 
Officially, she was not interested in S. Evans. hie a “McSorley sings, doesn’t he?” he 
) , she had not even looked at him. Indeed, he *<, . eae demanded. 
Self had reason to doubt that she knew he existed. oy. Sar \ “Sure,” said Ardelia, wary-eyed. 
¥ had its inevitable effect on him. At the moment— St aad Reassured, he resumed: 
ie being the same moment when Conny was below—he 
felt t for desperate measures. He stood at the . We wont go home until morning, 
Siw of what he called his bachelor quarters—that The night before the Fourth. 
ing @ joke—and gazed out. He had his hands in his i ai 
mers pockets. In the left pocket was a solitary key eS ; “I am now going upstairs,” he 
Win his right were six pieces of silver, totaling a dollar =" confidentially. “Presently I 
i forty-five cents. AG » will start smashing things. If any- 
" eect the window permitted was not inspiring, P. a, body asks you. what’s hionaniie, 
m that was not what bothered him. He did not see it. f fy you just tell them I’ve got a load 
t he did see chiefly was a pair of dark gray eyes ee on—an awful load.” 
ih thick, short black lashes and slender dark brows. "y PBs He withdrew, singing at the 
"Even as he stood there, his body held loosely, there . ye top of his lungs, which apparently 
as a suggestion about him of quicksilver. He was im- mie et 2, , reached a considerable altitude. 
Muous; what he wanted always was quick action. He . » eae From his rooms, soon after, there 
it he wasn’t getting it. His fingers turned over the ; Ll descended to Ardelia in the street 
ins in his pocket. In these there certainly was food ’ “Se below, the echoes of a loud and 
sober thought. When they were gone, he must make — raucous disorder. This grew 
pdecision. But they weren’t gone yet, so he didn’t g 7 ; steadily in volume, as he invented 
et ave a of both him and his _— _ ways of producing noise— 
was twenty-two. ™ taking the stove-covers: off and 
Prom below came the sound of an opening door. It ‘3 otis them at it was a happy 
used Se npg as shamelessly—he tiptoed to ; inspiration. Now and then there 
bor and held it ajar. 4 i came bursts of song. Orange 
fs an angel of light that you are,” declared Mrs. O’Higgins’ : : and Blossom streets paused in 
» "Heaven bless you and send you a good husband—” Be their business—which they were 
i me over, Heaven,” breathed the eavesdropper. always willing to do at any time— 
SSorley is that changed that he’s a saint,” Mrs. O'Higgins to listen and pay tribute. 

“And that crazy Eyetalian Varelli has stopped having “The saints preserve us,” said 
it: “ «yi = when he acts almost human. Sure, aw McSorley to Conny. “Mc- 
at go and forget us now.” Sorley at his worst was never like 
“ome every time I can get to Boston,” Conny assured her. that.” 

Ol see it wont be so easy to get here from Winchester-by- Conny glanced _Conny looked startled. “Who 
og at herself in can it be?” she demanded. 
favesdropper’s expression changed to consternation. ‘“She’s her mother's “Tt sounds like it came from 
lay for the summer!” he thought. And that seemed un- re Mrs. O’Higgins’—perhaps O’Hig- 
ble Conny often had that effect on young men. gins has come home at last,” sug- 
by! came Conny’s voice. gested Mrs. McSorley, comfortably. 
fans turned, snatched up his hat and coat and started down To one who had heard as much about Mr. O’Higgins as Conny 
pe —. Even - gt Pe street too late. had, this did not seem a wholly improbable solution. She rose 
‘was Isappearing into the McSorley eztresol. He with decision. 
Pand considered. On the curbstone sat Ardelia, her face as “I’m going over,” she announced. 
atic as that of the Sphinx. The analogy occurred to him. “Sure, O’Higgins is a small man and the missus can handle 
he commanded. “Consider me!” him. I wouldn’t”—delicately—‘“go if I were you—” 
rere, maintained a stolid indifference. S. Evans But Conny was already on her way. She paused to interview Ar- 
F tgp his a a his _— = a ryt delia, gazing raptly upward. “Has your father come home?” she 
Shimace. Is is important,” he persisted. “I need ad- demanded. 
esi that I feel only a member of your sex can give and— Ardelia shook her head. “It’s that gink upstairs,” she said, a 
7 ; ogg Ardelia!’ min pleasant sense of exhilaration making her less taciturn than usual. 
T am ho question but that Ardelia did. “He told me to tell you that he had a load on.” 
Sore lg to pay—pay liberally for it,” he suggested, and This was the sense of what S. Evans had said, perhaps, but not 
ore Glance upon this, O Oracle, and speak!” exactly the way he had put it. Conny’s gray eyes glinted dan- 
“iad Caught the glint of silver, and deigned, at last, to pay gerously. She believed that a gratuitous insult had been offered 
t oe Br her and that her influence in the neighborhood was deliberately 
“etm Fag bread, Ardelia, he assured her. “But what challenged. Yet she hesitated. And while she hesitated, he ap- 
“refused fart hungers? peared at the window. Their eyes met, and he realized that his 
alin ”h to commit herself. need of seeing whether she were coming had perhaps led him into 
¥ » he went on, shall be yours to have and to hold, a tactical mistake. He retrieved himself, however, with com/ 
| That n es forever, if you will but answer one ques- mendable quick-wit. Seizing a plate and carefully selecting an 
kindly ‘ae A ey Miss Rand refuse to give me even a open space of pavement as his target he hurled it forth. It struck 
a noe she lavishes her society upon McSorley and and splintered into many pieces. 
. ‘yetalian of whom your mother speaks? What do “Hi—yi!” he shouted. 
¢ “This must stop!” announced Conny, (Continued on page 106) 
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she was not deceived. He would bear watching; she 
+ her bones, which, perhaps, were the more prophetic in 
y= ere close to the surface. She did not confine her 
” to his person but. ascending to his floor, she inspected 
selected areas of his domicile. About her suspicions she 
nothing to anybody. That was Ardelia’s way, But Mrs. 
discovered that she was keeping S, Evans under sur- 
, and mentioned that ape vet ts as 
; ;: what does he dor demandec onny 
ee, suesested Mrs. O'Higgins. “I caught her at his 
and 1 gave her a clout- we 
%. Mrs. O'Higgins!” protested Conny. 
Mrs. O'Higg'ns bridled. ‘‘She ought to know better 
that. Supposing he should catch her at it!" 
{ desisted. And assuredly she made no inquiries 
dia, Officially, she was not interested in S. Evans 
Metall she had not even looked at him. Indeed, he 
Faal| had reason to doubt that she knew he existed, 
fat had its inevitable effect on him. At the moment 
Me teing the same moment when Conny was below—he 
Mt the need for desperate measures. He stood at the 
, of what he called his bachelor quarters—that 
a joke—and gazed out. He had his hands in his 
4 kets. In the left pocket was a solitary key 
4 in his right were six pieces of silver, totaling a dollar 
forty-five cents. Sal ke 
The prospect the window permitted was not inspiring, 
that was not what bothered him. He did not see it 
at he did see chiefly was a pair of dark gray eyes 
thick, short black lashes and slender dark brows. 
PBven as he stood there, his body held loosely, there 
Mas a suggestion about him of quicksilver. He was im- 
iuous; what he wanted always was quick action. He 
he wasn’t getting it. His fingers turned over the 
bins in his pocket. In these there certainly was food 
ie sober thought. When they were gone, he must make 
‘decision. But they weren’t gone yet, so he didn’t 
x. That was characteristic of both him and his 
which was twenty-two. 
; came the sound of an opening door. It 
med him. Quickly—and shamelessly—he tiptoed to 
lor and held it ajar. 
an angel of light that you are,” declared Mrs. O'Higgins’ 
ven bless you and send you a good husband—” 
me over, Heaven,” breathed the eavesdropper. 
y is that changed that he’s a saint,” Mrs. O'Higgins 
me “And that crazy Eyetalian Varelli has stopped having 
me and there’s times when he acts almost human. Sure, 
mt go and forget us now.” 
meome every time I can get to Boston,” Conny assured her. 
se it wont be so easy to get here from Winchester-by- 
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psdropper’s expression changed to consternation. “She's 
: for the summer!” he thought. And that seemed un- 
he Conny often had that effect on young men. 

1” came Conny’s voice. 

turned, snatched up his hat and coat and started down 

two at a time. Even so he reached the street too late. 

just disappearing into the McSorley entresol. He 

band considered. On the curbstone sat Ardelia, her face as 

tic as that of the Sphinx. The analogy occurred to him 

commanded. “Consider me!” 

i er, maintained a stolid indifference. S. Evans 
8 Bis hat and ran his fingers through his hair with a whim- 
memace, “This is important,” he persisted. “I need ad- 

avice that I feel only a member of your sex can give and— 

2 me, Ardelia!” 

Was 0 question but that Ardelia did. 
to pay—pay liberally for it,” he suggested, and 

Glance upon this, O Oracle, and speak!” 


re : - 
eet the glint of silver, and deigned, at last, to pay 


i for bread, Ardelia,” he assured her. “But what 
heart hungers?” 
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commit herself. 


Of this Ardelia understood only the last. “Aw,’’ she said, con- 
temptuously, “they get a load on and smash things.” 

He started to speak, stopped and stared at her. “Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings,” he murmured. He bent and pre- 
sented her with the dime; at least he would have had she not 
forestalled him. 

“Oh, it’s yours,” he assured her, as she retreated with her 
booty. ‘You've earned it. And now, if you observe closely, you 
will see that I have a load on.” He winked at her and began to 
sing: 

Oh, we wont go home until morning, we wont go home until 

morning— 


Ardelia edged off. He stopped. 
“McSorley sings, doesn’t he?” he 
demanded, 

“Sure,” said Ardelia, wary-eyed. 
Reassured, he resumed: 


We wont go home until morning, 
The night before the Fourth. 


“T am now going upstairs,” he 
said confidentially, “Presently I 
will start smashing things. If any- 
body asks you what’s happening, 
you just tell them I’ve got a load 
on—an awful load,” 

He withdrew, singing at the 
top of his lungs, which apparently 
reached a considerable altitude. 
From his rooms, soon after, there 
descended to Ardelia in the street 
below, the echoes of a loud and 
raucous disorder, This grew 
steadily in volume, as he invented 
new ways of producing noise— 
taking the stove-covers off and 
hurling them at it was a happy 
inspiration. Now and then there 
came bursts of song. Orange 
and Blossom streets paused in 
their business—which they were 
always willing to do at any time— 
to listen and pay tribute. 

“The saints preserve us,” said 
Mrs. McSorley to Conny. “Me- 
Sorley at his worst was never like 
that.” 

_ Conny looked startled. “Who 
can it be?” she demanded. 

“It sounds like it came from 
Mrs. O’Higgins’—perhaps O’Hig- 
gins has come home at last,” sug- 
gested Mrs. McSorley, comfortably. 

To one who had heard as much about Mr. O’Higgins as Conny 
had, this did not seem a wholly improbable solution. She rose 
with decision. 

“I’m going over,” she announced. 

“Sure, O'Higgins is a small man and the missus can handle 
him. I wouldn’t”—delicately—“go if I were you—” 

But Conny was already on her way. She paused to interview Ar- 
delia, gazing raptly upward, “Has your father come home?” she 
demanded. : ; 

Ardelia shook her head. “It’s that gink upstairs,” she said, a 
pleasant sense of exhilaration making her less taciturn than usual. 
“He told me to tell you that he had a load on.” 

This was the sense of what S. Evans had said, perhaps, but not 
exactly the way he had put it. Conny’s gray eyes glinted dan- 
gerously. She believed that a gratuitous insult had been offered 


Conny glanced 

at herself in 

her mother’s 
mirror. 


, 


her and that her influence in the neighborhood was deliberately : 


challenged. Yet she hesitated, And while she hesitated, he 
peared “? the window. Their eyes met, and he realized that his 


need of seeing whether she were coming had ps led him into 
a tactical mike, - He retrieved himself, ome with com 
mendable pe pre s 4 . 
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She turned her attention to the room, which was in the wildest disorder. “Aren't you 
ashamed of yourself?” she demanded. “No ma’am,” said he. “Well, you ought to be.” 





any Tries the Uplift 


Se iealecc she was not deceived. He would bear watching; . she 


Sin her bones, which, perhaps, 
a were close to the surface. 


were the more prophetic in 
She did not confine her 


Seattion to his person but, ascending to his floor, she inspected 


domicile. 


ii d areas of his : 
fain selecte That was Ardelia’s way. 


aid nothing to anybody. 


About her suspicions she 
But Mrs. 


Mhevins discovered that she was keeping S. Evans under sur- 


SSunce and mentioned that fact to Conny. 
“Who is he, and what does he do?” demanded Conny. 


“Ask Ardelia,” suggested Mrs. O’Higgins. “I caught her at his 


whble and 1 gave her a clout—” 
Wh, Mrs. O'Higgins!” protested Conny. 

Ms, O'Higgins bridled. “She ought to know better 
that. Supposing he should catch her at it!” 
Etonny desisted. And assuredly she made no inquiries 
PAedelia. Officially, she was not interested in S. Evans. 
¥-iall y, she had not even looked at him. Indeed, he 

Sif had reason to doubt that she knew he existed. 
had its inevitable effect on him. At the moment— 
Mehsing the same moment when Conny was below—he 
it th for desperate measures. He stood at the 
Stow of what he called his bachelor quarters—that 
ig a joke—and gazed out. He had his hands in his 
ers pockets. In the left pocket was a solitary key 
7 in his right were six pieces of silver, totaling a dollar 
d forty-five cents. ; sites 
The prospect the window permitted was not inspiring, 
that was not what bothered him. He did not see it. 
iat he did see chiefly was a pair of dark gray eyes 
fh thick, short black lashes and slender dark brows. 
SEven as he stood there, his body held loosely, there 
is a suggestion about him of quicksilver. He was im- 
uous; what he wanted always was quick action. He 
it he wasn’t getting it. His fingers turned over the 
ins in his pocket. In these there certainly was food 
pr sober thought. When they were gone, he must make 
pdecision. But they weren’t gone yet, so he didn’t 
ther. That was characteristic of both him and his 
ge, which was twenty-two. 
fom below came the sound of an opening door. It 
mused him. Quickly—and shamelessly—he tiptoed to 
Goor and held it ajar. 


Ms an angel of light that you are,” declared Mrs. O'Higgins’ 
» "Heaven bless you and send you a good husband—” 


fk me over, Heaven,” breathed the eavesdropper. 


porley is that changed that he’s a saint,” Mrs. O’Higgins 
“And that crazy Eyetalian Varelli has stopped having 


sits and there’s times when he acts almost human. 


Ego and forget us now.” 


Sure, 


tome every time I can get to Boston,” Conny assured her. 
Ou see it wont be so easy to get here from Winchester-by- 


Mvesdropper’s expression changed to consternation. 


“She’s 


fay for the summer!” he thought. And that seemed un- 


Conny often had that effect on young men. 
by!” came Conny’s voice. 


fans turned, snatched up his hat and coat and started down 
S, two at a time. Even so he reached the street too late. 


was just disappearing into the McSorley entresol. 


He 


band considered. On the curbstone sat Ardelia, her face as 


ue as that of the Sphinx. 


“he commanded. “Consider me!” 
however, maintained a stolid indifference. 


The analogy occurred to him. 


S. Evans 


OH his hat and ran his fingers through his hair with a whim- 


amace. “This is important,” he persisted. 


“T need ad- 


vice that I feel only a member of your sex can give and— 


i spurn me, Ardelia!” 
Was No question but that Ardelia did. 


ing to pay—pay liberally for it,” he suggested, and 
puiked A dime. “Glance upon this, O Oracle, and speak!” 
i@ caught the glint of silver, and deigned, at last, to pay 


Some attention. 


Deed this for bread, Ardelia,” he assured her. “But what 


ad when the heart hungers?” 
ia refused to commit herself. 


et, he went on, “shall be yours to have and to hold, 
* Od assigns forever, if you will but answer one ques- 
ce That is—why does Miss Rand refuse to give me even a 
7 , though she lavishes her society upon McSorley and 


= 


Eyetalian of whom your mother speaks? What do 
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Of this Ardelia understood only the last. “Aw,’’ she said, con- 
temptuously, “they get a load on and smash things.” 

He started to speak, stopped and stared at her. “Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings,” he murmured. He bent and pre- 
sented her with the dime; at least he would have had she not 
forestalled him. 

“Oh, it’s yours,” he assured her, as she retreated with her 
booty. “You've earned it. And now, if you observe closely, you 
will see that I have a load on.” He winked at her and began to 
sing : 


Oh, we wont go home until morning, we wont go home until 
morning— 


Ardelia edged off. He stopped. 
“McSorley sings, doesn’t he?” he 
demanded. 

“Sure,” said Ardelia, wary-eyed. 
Reassured, he resumed: 


We wont go home until morning, 
The night before the Fourth. 


“T am now going upstairs,” he 
said confidentially. “Presently I 
will start smashing things. If any- 
body asks you what’s happening, 
you just tell them I’ve got a load 
on—an awful load.” 

He withdrew, singing at the 
top of his lungs, which apparently 
reached a considerable altitude. 
From his rooms, soon after, there 
descended to Ardelia in the street 
below, the echoes of a loud and 
raucous disorder. This grew 
steadily in volume, as he invented 
new ways of producing noise— 
taking the stove-covers: off and 
hurling them at it was a happy 
inspiration. Now and then there 
came bursts of song. Orange 
and Blossom streets paused in 
their business—which they were 
always willing to do at any time— 
to listen and pay tribute. 

“The saints preserve us,” said 
Mrs, McSorley to Conny. “Mc- 
Sorley at his worst was never like 
that.” 

_ Conny looked startled. “Who 
can it be?” she demanded. 

“Tt sounds like it came from 
Mrs. O’Higgins’—perhaps O’Hig- 
gins has come home at last,” sug- 
gested Mrs. McSorley, comfortably. 

To one who had heard as much about Mr. O’Higgins as Conny 
had, this did not seem a wholly improbable solution. She rose 
with decision. 

“I’m going over,” she announced. 

“Sure, O’Higgins is a small man and the missus can handle 
him. I wouldn’t”—delicately—“go if I were you—” 

But Conny was already on her way. She paused to interview Ar- 
delia, gazing raptly upward. “Has your father come home?” she 
demanded. ; : 

Ardelia shook her head. “It’s that gink upstairs,” she said, a 
pleasant sense of exhilaration making her less taciturn than usual. 
“He told me to tell you that he had a load on.” 

This was the sense of what S. Evans had said, perhaps, but not 
exactly the way he had put it. Conny’s gray eyes glinted dan- 
gerously. She believed that a gratuitous insult had been offered 
her and that her influence in the neighborhood was deliberately 
challenged. Yet she hesitated. And while she hesitated, he ap- 
peared at the window. Their eyes met, and he realized that his 
need of seeing whether she were coming had perhaps led him into 
a tactical mistake. He retrieved himself, however, with com- 
mendable quick-wit. Seizing a plate and carefully selecting an 
open space of pavement as his target he hurled it forth. It struck 
and spliritered into many pieces. 

“Hi—yi!” he shouted. 

“This must stop!” announced Conny. (Continued on page 106) 


Conny glanced 
at herself in 
her mother’s 


mirror. 
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SINCE the days of Robert Louis Stevenson ng wp he 
has found so much of literary interest in the South Qalimed seen | 
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as Miss Grimshaw, whose newest stories are appearing; 
this magazine. 







“What d’ye think of 
calling her? Some 
nice girl's name. One 
of your Sydney skirts.” 


MADDOX AND THE EMMA-PEI 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


Illustrated by CLYDE FORSYTHE 


ADDOX had been cheated of romance; and this Maddox felt crowned with glory when the young officer 
was the fashion of it. him a match at h’s request, and afterward—at his requey 
The smell of the Manchester goods in War- also at his cost—drank three whiskies in the Marble Bi 
grave and Musterton’s had turned him sick; the jokes of the asked the officer to tell him tales of the Islands. The off 
young gentlemen in the adjo'ning “hosiery”—after four years of They were all about copra and cargo, and Maddox did 
hosiery, calico smells and japes—had made him feel murderous. them interesting. But nevertheless he was convilié 
And there were shining advertisements in the Sydney Morning Romance awaited him in Port Moresby. 
Herald about the Islands. ‘ea 
_ Most of the young calico-clerks in Sydney feel that they could HE first sight of the town hit him like a Blows 
live splendidly, widely, in the Islands. Maddox not only felt, he Guinea is, all in all, one of the loveliest col 
resolved. Besides, she had thrown him over! He wondered if the world, but it d'ssembles its loveliness successfully 
the days of Bully Hayes and his like were really dead. To come enter it by the capital. Instead of the green isles angy 
sailing down on a terrified island town in one’s own swift shores that he had expected, the young man, as dawi® 
schooner; to hold it up in some brilliant, alarming, but quite the port and town, was confronted by a dry-burned circit) 
non-criminal way; to find a faithless woman making a honeymoon colored like the pictures of Palestine in cheap. Suit 
tour with a perfect beast, carrying them both away, spare her books. There were some palms, but they looked sick. & 
nobly, but maroon him in some barren spot like Tahiti or Hono- a singularly ugly little town, thrown about at random 
lulu, where he would be eaten or starved to death... .. hills. And there was a largish store with an iron roof,4 
It all shone, to Maddox’s eyes. You will have diagnosed that was to work. : 
he was not yet twenty years of age. Scott Philipson’s, the In Scott Philipson’s store building, the heat was 
Island firm, knew he was lying when he gave himself twenty- it had ever been in Wargrave and Musterton’s; the 
one; but they did not care.. They were used to the youth who who served were twin brothers of the Manchester @ 
practically runs away from home; and Maddox, with an eye and assistants from whom he had fled. There was even & 
a half on Romance, was not particular about wages. Scott Philip- of calicoes. And there was another agony. Through 
son’s are Lowland Scotch. Australia—unkindly—says that they of the store, all day, one looked out upon a wide Di 
would hunt a half-penny to hell. They will certainly hunt it to sea; one saw white ships come into port; one heard the 
the Line, which is very much the same. So they took young anchor chains and the hailing calls of captains and 
Maddox; and he was to sail for New Guinea on Tuesday afternoon. “Pearl ahoy!” “Ysabel! Ysabel! Ysabel! Ysabel dit 
Maddox went out, drunk with the glory of the round world. Wargrave and Musterton’s, the passing trams on which 
The notices in Scott Philipson’s windows—“Dealers in Pearls, caused no such pangs. Thev were not Romance. Rom 
Pearl-shell, Tortoise-shell, Copra, Ivory Nuts, Fungus and All _ the length of your arm, and hopelessly out of reach. 
Island Produce”—sang in his brain. He could have kissed the Maddox began to realize that Port Moresby, ugly 
boots of a third mate coming out of the private office. The man as it was, had all the romance of wonderful New Guine 
was no older than himself, but he rolled as if the head offices ing through it; and through Scott Philipson’s flowed 
of Scott Philipson and Company, Limited, were a sh’p, and his b‘ggest currents—out of his reach. h P 
ship at that; he had a face of mahogany and he looked as if he Past his counter strange men would roll into the . 
could swear terribly, and throw belaying pins (Maddox was not the door would be left opén, New Guinea fashion, 18 
sure what they were, but they were in all Clark Russell’s books) and Maddox would see the men haul bundles of gold ee 
at fierce and mutinous crews. in pleces of moleskin trousers, out of their pockets} 











































Sidow and the Emma-Pea 


aD ll of pearls that clicked with a lovely sound, and 
“>A wonpen isos on the manager’s broad desk! Maddox 

seen the manager scoop up pearls in a brass bank-shovel— 
a it up” full and rattling. The sight moved him strangely. 
hey were all strong men, these pearl-getters, goid-gatherers, 
fhey wiry, lean, with an odd swagger about them, as of one 
ho called no man his better or his master. And they had eyes 
-s bits of mineral; eyes that threw a stone in your face. 


ADDOX, staying beh.nd one day at lunch-hour to 

tidy up some boxes, went to the big mirror in the 
shor window, and stared at himself. It struck him, not sud- 
nly. but slowly,—if a thing can strike slowly,—that he was not 
te’breed of the clerks. The clerk race is the same the whole 
wid over—in Melbourne, in London, in Port Moresby. It 
sks because it was born to; it is narrowish in the shoulder, 
fish in the hip, and when you look it in the face, you see 
be nose first of all, and realize the chin last. Maddox noticed 
at bi, chin showed first, and that his neck ran in straight lines 
own from the ear. It seemed significant to him, but he could 
ot tell why. It was also significant that his body had lines 
fierent from those of the men who sold canned-butter and shirts 
his company. He seemed to taper more; he looked as if his 
sist had better hinges to it. Of course he had always been 
rong; he knew that—but it had never seemed to do him any 
nod—even in the matter of Her. She had married the tubby 
brty-year-old with the money, that She always does marry. 
It didn’t seem concerned with her, somehow. Maddox looked 
min, and quietly, clearly, recognized his family. He was of 
ie breed of the wilderness men. The men of the gold and the 
saris and the tortoise-shell. The men who ran schooners of 
ir own, and had fights with wild cann-ba!s away down in the 
wari end. He wasn’t a clerk by nature. He was not meant to 
ve an employer. How he hated the name of employer! How 
had always hated it—without knowing! He knew now. 
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And there was no way out. He could not save ten shillings a 
month from his wages. He could not break his way into the 
independent life, the man’s life, without capital. People would 
only laugh at him. When you were twenty, everyone laughed .at 
you. ; 

Maddox damned something—he did not know what—and went 
out to lunch. 

At two o'clock, the pearl-buyer came in to purchase a tie. 
Pearl-buyers are not like pearl-getters. They are smallish men, 
with dark hair that inclines to curl and to be damp. They dress 
well, and have wary, agreeable eyes that tell nothing. The buyer 
was named—or called—Macallum. 

He turned over the ties. Maddox asked him, idly, if he was 
doing well. 

“Middling, middling,” said -Macallum of the curly hair. He 
never acknowledged to more than middling. “‘Not so many pearls 
this time, but I’ve got a fair quality of Emma-pea.” 

Maddox couldn’t imagine what he meant. The buyer went on 
talking. 

“Emma-pea here isn’t as good as it used to be,” he said. “I 
used to get some fine stuff Samarai way. Worth nearer two hun- 
dred than one. They used to bring me some good blisters in 
the Emma-pea. We speculated. Took it as it was, and gave 
as much as a thousand pounds for one; just chanced it; you see, 
there might be one in it, or might not—and-once we got— ; 
Barker of Cape York outdid us. He got the Nerthern Star—” 

“Macallum!” said the general manager, popping a genial head 
round the corner of his glass loose-box. The buyer pocketed his 
tie, called “Charge it,” and hurried off, leaving Maddox wild with 
curiosity. What on earth was this Emma-pea that qwned such 
startling characteristics? 


HE manager sent him out that afternoon totally off a 
number of bags of pearl-shell. When the great; bumpy 
sacks, smelling of sea and fish, were stored away in the shell-house, 





A little procession was turning out upon the main road. . . . four men carrying something. 
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Maddox gathered up courage to ask the schooner captain who 
was delivering the goods, what the meaning of “Emma-pea” 
might be. The captain looked at him with screwed-up, twinkling 
eyes, and then roared with laughter. 

“Yer gettin’ us,” he said, and strolled off to Ryan’s bar. 

Maddox tried again. He asked the head accountant. 

“About a hundred fifty-five,” said the accountant. 

“But what is it?” persisted Maddox. 

“If you want the private affairs of the firm told you, go and 
ask the general manager, not me. A hundred and fifty-five will 
do you,’ said the accountant suspiciously, and strolled away. 
Maddox felt as if the world were going mad. 

In the afternoon the Sydney steamer sailed. It gave him a 
good deal of extra work, and for the time being, he was obliged 
to neglect the Emma-pea. But-he kept the idea in his head, 
and decided that he would look up Macallum as soon as business 
was over. Somehow—he didn’t know how—he felt that this 
business of the Emma-pea concerned himself. There was a mem- 
ory floating half submerged in dark caves of his mind—a recol- 
lection of something seen. What? Where? 

At five o’clock, when the bell jangled out, and stores were 
closed, Maddox made straight for the hotel. Everyone was to be 
found there, if you only waited long enough. 

They told him that Macallum had sailed by the Sydney boat. 

He came out again into the thunder-blues and yellows of a 
steaming northwest afternoon. The sky seemed to sit down on 
his head like the lid of an iron pot. The smell of frangipanni 
flowers was poisonously sweet. It was a day in which there 
seemed to be no hope—of anything. Maddox did not specify. 
But he began to understand why the Port Moresby man so often 
drinks to excess. 

Lepper, the American diver and engineer, came swinging down 
the hill, one hand on his hip. Lepper was as thin as a rake; he 
had roving blue eyes, and looked the devil of a fellow—instead of 
which, he was successfully married, and loved cats. Maddox, 
moved by a sudden inspiration, asked him what was Emma-pea. 

“Shell,” said Lepper, a cigarette droop'ng from the corner of 
his lip. “Pearl-shell. Mother-of-pearl—M. O. P.” He had-a 
salt-water, piratical way with him. Maddox felt he must know 
things. But something in that dark cave at the back of his mind 
told him not to talk. 

He went home to his disagreeable, cheap boarding-house, sat 
on his bed till dinner-time, and thought. He recalled every 
word of Macallum’s speech. Blisters in the M. O. P. A 
thousand pounds. He could not put it together. He knew that 
blister and baroque pearls were not worth much—every white 
woman in Port Moresby had one or two, as big as your little fin- 
ger, set in cheap-brooches or bracelets. Then why? And also 
what—what was it he was trying to remember? 


E drifted down to Lepper’s that night. If anyone knew, 

Lepper would. And yet one could not ask him. The 
groping half-memory of something seen somewhere forbade the 
questions the lad would have asked. 

But as it happened, he had no need to ask. He mentioned the 
Star of the North, by accident, and instantly, as if a lock-gate 
had been lifted, his host burst forth into a flood of pearling talk. 
Did he know the Star? Did he not! Had he not hand'ed it, 
weighed and appraised it, had he not been there, at Broome, W. A., 
when they got it—why, he’d been down himself a score of times 
over the very spot where Barker, owner of the Star, had got it. 
He had shell at that very minute. 

Lepper sprang to his feet, and darted into another room—he 
always seemed to jump or dart, instead of walking like other men. 
His eyes were burning wide when he came back, his mouth was 
still open, ready to begin again. 

“There!” he said, dashing down a pearl-shell as big as a din- 
ner plate on the table. “Look at that. Thick as your thumb. 
Perfect shape, no waste. Shine on it almost as good as a pearl. 
That, my boy, came off the bed where the Star was got. That’s 
the sort of a shell they get things like the Star out of. Sometimes 
loose, sometimes, like the Star, inside of a blister. The right kind 
of a blister, of course.” __ 

“What’s—what’s the right kind?” asked Maddox. His heart 
had, in defiance of anatomical laws, begun to beat in the top 
of his head. He couldn’t speak quite easily; he hoped that no 
one noticed. A remembrance and an idea had struck him, to- 
gether, right in the wind. 

“The right kind?” chatted Lepper, delightedly. “Why, of course 
the right kind has got that nice even sort of bump on it, like a 
big gumboil, you know—not wiggly-waggly or half detached; 
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that’s common barogue. Inside the big gumboil yoy 
things like the Star. Wish I could.” He lit a fifth ¢j me out 
began to smoke it fast and excitedly. -_ t night. 
Maddox, treading carefully, ventured on delicate ground, ‘Int s 
“Do people,” he asked, clearing his throat nervously “dy om . 
7) d re 


ple in general—I mean, people who aren’t in the ¢ 
that?” 




























“Why not?” said Lepper absently. “But the Star of the M 
—I must tell you about Barker, and what he—” : 

Mrs. Lepper, a slender, well-figured woman with jgoy He hurt 
brown eyes, joined in the conversation. She had bees ipelact 
hitherto. er bares 

“I don’t believe people in general do know about 7 
pearl,” she said. Her clever eyes dropped, and fed aa tt 


on her embroidery. “Why?” she suddenly added, 

Maddox was within a breath of answering, as he teow 
with horror the moment after. The question had been so 
and so clever. Already his path was set about with peril: it 
just like the books. ; 

“I must get out of this,” he said to himself. He ma 
excuse, and hurried, with a sense of relief, into the windy, s 
night, and the scent of frangipanni, and the wet, mossy 
of the coral reef, that lay bare beneath a wide, full mom 
its outer wall the sea was fretting and combing, pearl-phiy 
the moonlight. 

“Oh, yes,” said Maddox, “I’m listening to you, my k 
I'll answer you some day soon. But the wedding-ring my 
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of gold, beauty. Wait—wait—it wont be long.” leared 
He was so uplifted—though there had been only coffee, lady. 
ican coffee, at Lepper’s—that he sang as he walked down the He 
main road of the town. Nobody noticed him. There is ge 
wild music in the streets of Port Moresby o’ nights, though -! 
not usually inspired by coffee. had an 
“All the 
HE next day was Saturday. Maddox got a hore es om 
the stores closed at one, and started out on th mime “ec 
road to Sapphire Creek. Near the Creek, as he remem wh, Z 
quite clearly now, there was a little humpy where he hal a 
stopped for a dr:nk of water, when making a week-end exm pa 
with some of the other men. There had been a queer ig akg 
miner living in the humpy, a man who had given up é og 
through age and weakness, but who had apparently aque ith 
enough, first of all, to keep him in rough bush-comfort fie "Y 
rest of his days. Maddox remembered that his house wat oe 
and pleasant; built of native stuff, with packing-case fom, ’ 
and decorated with big red and yellow Papuan shells, 1 +f 
had been a group of them in a rather dark and dusty com bathin 
balers, trumpets, helmets, green “snail’’ trocas, and a fey - 












flat pearl-shells. And on one of the big pearl-shells—Ma 
remembered it with absolutely photographic clearness—ther 
been—there certainly had been—a big, smooth swelling i 
pearl “like a gumboil.” 

He wondered, as the horse joggled on over the glaring, 
red road among the shadeless eucalyptus trees, how it wi 
he had been the only one to notice it. ‘Two answers immeéi 
presented themselves. One: He had dropped a shilling 
gone down on his knees to recover it; the shells were lor 
near the floor. Two: People in general did not know 
boil of that kind meant. A gold-miner generally never knew 
thing except gold; probably this old chap was just like the 
It would be easy to— 

He broke off short. He had ridden for several hours alll 
sun was low, and in the yellow level light one could se# 
way off across the greasy plain. And in the nearer distant 
where the miner’s humpy lay, a little procession was {uml 
upon the main road. It consisted of four white men, a 
something; two white men walked behind. 

Maddox spurred his horse, and cantered briskly forwatl 
knew, long before he overtook the little procession, that 
carrying a coffin. oh 

“Who's dead?” he called out, as soon as he was willl 
shot. 

“Old Croker,” answered one of the bearers. “The a 
know. We’re going to bury him among those eucalyptus® 
a nice shady sort of place for the beggar to lie in.” 

“Who's at the hut?” asked Maddox, walking his horse 
He had noted a finger of smoke. 

“His wife.” ; 

“Wife? Had he one?” ‘ 
“Seems so. She ran a hash-house in Port; wouldat 
edge him; he was a little daffy, certainly, poor old d , 
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ve out here yesterday when we sent in word. He winked out 
a i : ” 

oe going to see him buried? ; | 

‘Not much. Too busy throwing out his things, looking for 


i, I reckon.” 
ADDOX felt an odd, seasick qualm. Was he going 
to lose his chance—his prize? 
He hurried the horse up to the doorway of the hut, and to his 
efaction, beheld his own landlady inside, very busy turning 
sr boxes, bed and kitchen-ware. He had known she was away, 


That Tartar!’ he murmured uneasily. “I wonder has 
” 


Mrs. Croker, commonly known as Jennings (she was more or 
married again), hailed her boarder loudly. She rather liked 
4dox: he was absent-minded about extras in the bills, and 
ve broke the furniture—never even got into a furniture-break- 
condition. { “ ; ae 
“My old Number One’s gone, she explained casually. Com- 
to take over his things. Cripes, but. he kept the place dirty! 
was always like that. I’ve been heaving rubbish into the creek 
» 


What did you throw?” asked Maddox, aghast. For now he 
id see well inside, and there was not a single shell remain- 


eared out that dirty mess of shells, first thing,” said the 

dlady. “Threw them into the deep hole. They smelt like the 
He couldn’t have rotted them out proper before he put 

m up. Like him. Lazy brute, he always was.” 

What about my camping here for the night?” asked Maddox. 
had an idea. Cte 
“All the same to me,” answered the woman, indistinctly, 
ding one end of a tablecloth in her teeth as she shook it out. 


7” 


‘ou can do your own cookin’. f 
Oh, I'll attend on my— Well, I think I'll hobble the 


se, and go down to the creek for a swim. Is that hole a 
it place?” . ‘ 
“Not unless you want to get your head bit off. Why, man, 
part of the 
tk is fair hop- 
ig with alliga- 
You can 
them in the 
low; but ‘it 
none too 
bathing any- 


en I wont,” 
d Maddox. “I 
nk T'll go back 
Port.” (“But 
m not beaten,” 
added to him- 
i, “There is 
way. There 
Just got to 
4 way, and 
bound I'll 
fit”) 
me went back that evening to Port 
sty. Mrs, Croker stayed behind. 
Wanted to satisfy herself beyond all 
ion that her = husband had not 
wet aWay any gold. It may be men- 
od, briefly, that if he did, neither 
er nor anyone else has yet 


Wdox, a certain purpose crystal- 
fin his mind, went, on Monday 
ming, into the native-trade depart- 

ad oo certain 
wy oods sup- 

ito Papuans, one long 
Rath knife of good Shef. 

a steel, double-edged for 

of , and one 
F of Water-glasses such 
ies divers use. 


The little pearl-buyer 


was chipping away 
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orbit of the eye; they keep out water, and allow the wearer to 
see, through the glasses, as clearly as if he were on land. He 
took them down to the open-air swimming baths during lunch- 
hour, and tried them. He was fascinated with the clearness of 
sight they gave under water. Incidentally, he did a quarter of 
an hour’s practise in under-water swimming. 

There was difficulty about getting away. He could not wait 
until Saturday; a flood in Sapphire Creek might sweep away his 
hopes. He could not ask for a holiday on “urgent private affairs,” 
because no one in Port Moresby has any private affairs, the mere 
whisper of such a thing being enough to set half the town staring 
and spying. (You must not judge it too harshly; it has no theaters, 
and only one picture-show a week.) He could not tell a lie and 
pretend illness; it seemed unlucky, if no worse. For the second 
time, he damned the thing without a name that we have ail 
damned in our time, and simply walked out. If he lost his job, 
why, he lost it, that’s all. 

Already Maddox, coming to his own, had begun to féel the world 
firm underneath his foot. Only while you cling all-fours to the One 
Job, is life a perilous quagmire. Let go long enough te put your 
foot well down, and behold, the fathomless swamp is but anktle- 
deep. 

Nevertheless, the pinch came, sharply, on Tuesday afternoon, 
when he stood in front of the creek, looked at it and realized 
just what was before him. Up to this, Maddox had sold eaficoes, 
had gone to Town Hall dances, and to picnics down Sydney Har- 
bor, had traveled on trams and lived soft and easy. He had not 

wanted the softness and easiness; they were 
no choice of his; nevertheless, they. clung 
to him, now that he was shivering in the 
raw air of the real rough, man’s world, and 
made him hesitate. It was quite extraordi- 
narily unpleasant to think of stripping, ty- 
ing on the glasses and the knife and diving 
into the creek-hole to get that shell—among 
the alligators. Of course, any Papuan na- 
tive would have done it without a moment's 
hesitation. Maddox wondered if it might 
not be better to— There was a village not 
far away. Should he? He stood on the 
bank of the creek, looking at the drooping 
pandanus palms that were glassed in the 
dark of the pool, and hating the job. 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that the 
life he had wanted—the wild, ad- 
venturous, outdoor life that this 
piece of luck was to give him— 
would be made up of many things 
hard and unpleasant. It came upon 
him with foree that adventures 
were really dangerous. Not dan- 
gerous in a sort of romantic pic- 
ture-show fashion, but act ; 
You might get hurt, you might get 
killed. That was what adventures 
were. Of course he had known it 
all along, but he had not realized 
it—until the moment when he 
stood in the cool-smelling shades of 
Sapphire Creek, looidng at the pool 

where the pearl-shell lay—and the alligators played 
about! 

In that moment, it was Maddox’s hus pair of 
shoulders that saved him—they, and his straight-set neck 
and boot-toe chin. Youth will always-dream of adven- 
ture, but Youth’s spirit, unless it is horsed on a good, 
galloping sort of body, will soon faint by the way. Mad- 
dox’s body was of the galloping kind, and when he 
touched it with the spur, it went. 

He was amazed to find how cool he felt, pulling off 
the clothes that he might never put on again, and belting 
the knife round his waist. He fastened the goggles care- 
fully, lay down for a moment on the edge of the pool 
and peered with his head under water. He could see a 
pebbly bottom, ten feet down, covered with reddish and 
yellowish things that seemed to waver in the slow cur- 
rent of the stream. Was there anything white among 
them? He thought there was. He was almost sure. 
Anyhow, it was amazingly light down there, and there 


was not a sign of an alligator. 


y ate like motor-gog- 
His spirits went up. After all, people made too 


at the ll with a 
Tound the 


delicate punch. 
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much fuss about alligators in this country. When had anyone 
ever heard of a white man being taken by one? Natives, of course 
—one supposed it was because they weren’t careful; but of whites. 
he could only remember the vague tale of the explorer Flood and 
of the half-caste—if you could call him white—who was knocked 
out of a boat by an alligator in Cloudy Bay, and torn to pieces 
before anyone could get at him. It was a nasty story—but those 
estuarine alligators (crocodiles properly) were notably worse than 
the river kind. There was no use frightening oneself. One was 
going through with it. 

He hit the water at just the right angle (Maddox had always 
been a neat diver) and kept on down to the bottom, swimming 
at a slant. 

Balanced on head and hands, his neck bent back, the current 
of the river dragging at his legs till they wavered like seaweeds, 
he scanned the pebbly bottom. Jove, these goggles were good! 
It was like having the eyes of a fish. Shells here, bits of broken 
china there, shells again. An eel-hole in the bank, with an ugly 
eel-face looking out of it. How long could he keep down? That 
was a pearl-shell—a small flat one—not the one he— Under the 
big clam—something shining like a crescent moon—now to scram- 
ble with the hands—how hard it was to keep down! Hold the 
breath, hold the breath... .. Getting it, almost got— What 
was that? 

He had heard nothing—one could not hear, under the smother- 
ing blanket of the water. He had seen nothing—nothing at all, 
save trembling river-plants, that looked like green crystal, rain- 
bow-edged, and the eel-face and the shells. But all of a sudden 
he was deadly afraid. 

His head burst into warm air; he smelled the burned smell 
of the Laloki plains as he drew in a huge panting breath. His 
hands were clutching at the weeds and slush of the bank—one 
hand was impeded—by what? Oh, the shell; he had brought 
it, after all. Feet in the mud—on the dry, hot bank—safe! 


HE warm feel of the grass under his stomach made 

him realize that he was lying flat and exhausted. He 
still could not think very clearly. What had made him do a 
bolt like that? 

“Perhaps,” thought Maddox, panting like a frog on the grass, 
“there’s something that warns us.” He was getting back his 
senses.. “There must be some curious plants here,” he thought. 
“Scented plants; it’s very strong; I don’t quite like it.’”’ He sat 
up, and turned the pearl-shell over in his hands. It was as he 
had remembered; there was a magnificent big swelling on one edge 
—large, smooth and even—“like a gumboil in the pearl.” ‘“Hoo- 
ray!” said the boy in Maddox’s young soul. “I might as well 
dress,” he thoughf; “this sun will fry me alive. Why, that smell 
is actually getting stronger. Where does it come from?” 

He whirled, sitting on the slippery grass, and saw a log, a gray, 
blunt-ended log, sticking out of the creek, just where he had 
emerged. © He could not temember that log. He stared at it. 
And as he stared, it quietly, without any hurry, slid back, back 
into the water, and went down. And Maddox knew what the 
strong, thick scent had meant. And he knew what the fear was 
that had driven his revolting, terrified body out of the creek-hole, 
against the orders of the ignorant mind. 

“God!” he breathed. It was almost a prayer. 

Maddox intended to keep his job till Macallum came back. 
That would be in a week—Macallum had only gone down to 
Thursday Island on a flying trip. 

At night he used to get out the shell and stare at it. He had 
suffered at first from qualms of conscience on the subject of Mrs. 
Croker—though a thing you threw away into a river was surely 
not yours any more—until he heard, from the Anglican clergy- 
man, that the lady had been bigamously married to Croker. with 
full knowledge of a preéxisting wife in a bar in West Australia. 
Maddox felt, then, that he could hug his pearl in perfect content. 

He felt horribly tempted to get at it. He wondered if it was 
as good as the famous Star, which had come out of just such a 
blister on just such a shell. He hated the idea of black-curled 
Macallum taking all the profit. Why not get at it somehow— 
anyhow—himself, and sell it for the many, many thousands it 
must be worth? Macallum had never given more than a thousand 
in a gamble of that kind. Why let him gamble? 

If Maddox had had any idea how one extracted a pearl, fragile, 
worth thousands of pounds, from a solid block of pearl-shell, 
without damage, he would undoubtedly have tried to make the 
acquaintance of his treasure long before Macallum’s boat was 
due. It seemed almost unbearable to sleep every night with a 





Maddow and the Emnp 


fortune under his head, and not be able to look at it 
was withheld—only just—by a fear that he might spoil the, 

In the meanwhile, the manager gave him notice, for » 
attention to his work. And Maddox, not in the least hear 
dreamed through business hours, and spent his leisure time pe 
at the smaller ships in the harbor with a lover’s eye, How; 
would he have the right to possess one of those beauties? 

A captain—Tombazis, his papers called him; “Knives and) 
mite,” his mates named him, because of his Greek father and jj 
mother, and the disposition he inherited from the typ. 
Maddox wandering about, one afternoon, and asked him. » 


strange oaths of the sea, what he was looking for. 
‘T HAVE a friend who wants a small ship—I—he ways 
to see a few, first,” explained Maddox, feeling honij 
like the women who used to wear his life out in the Manches 
They were always “looking for a friend.” 

The Captain, who did not believe Maddox in the least, jy 
a hand into his, and said he had come to the right place: 
Sanders, who owned the Ysabel there,—that tight little sch 
—had just been speared by the natives up the Fly, and th 
ernment would be selling his boat. A word from him ip the ea 
a certain official, and Maddox would have first choice. The 
ernment blokes would one and all of them eat out of his 
It was wonderful how much they thought of his opinion, } 
one thought a lot of his opinion. If poor Sanders had had 
sense, and had listened to what he, Tombazis, told him, hel 
had a fortune in pear!-shell on shares with him, instead g 
eat, up the Fly. 4 

“Have you been pearling with the Vsabel?” asked Wi 
eagerly, : +4 

“My oath,” agreed the Captain, swaying slightly on 
as if the Government jetty were a ship at sea. “And w 
if she gets an owner who knows what she’s fit for, The 
fortune down at—down at various sorts of places. Hf] 
command of her, and a few likely divers—” 

“If I—my friend buys the Ysabel, I'll see you get cop 
broke in Maddox, half drunk with the feeling of powerd 
command. 

Two days thereafter, Maddox signed a tightly worded y 
ment drawn before Bertie, the lawyer, and gave up his cama 
many thousands to the dark-eyed, patient Macallum. 

“You can’t swear there’s.anything in it at all,” declared Ma 
lum. “But I'll get at it-tonight, if you like. Come overtp 
room when I send.” 

Maddox, half crazy with mixed emotions, went as soon ® 
was summoned by telephone. He found the little pearl 
seated under a powerful electric lamp, chipping away at the 
with a delicate punch. There was a line of small holes rou 
blister. 

“She’s nearly through now. I wanted you to come and 
so that there can be no deception,” he explained. “The 
be off in another— Ah!” 










“Where is it? Where is it?” asked Maddox wildly. He th par 
there must be something wrong with his eyes. oe faen 

Macallum dropped his hands. The glare from the lamps 
on his shrewd, calm face. He did not seem at all upst 
was even smiling—a resigned little smile. 

“You win,” he said. “There isn’t any pearl.” 

HEN the Ysabel cleared Port Moresby Harbor 
all her papers in order, and the owner 

master on board, it was a spumy, rainy day, but (0 "®MMPoldest in| 
the heavens were full of sunshine, and invisible birds sa" family se 
He had done what not one man in twenty thousand WOE stock, jur 
one lad in twenty million. He had got his Wish. Some town’s ce 
though not to you or to me—the Fates are really kind. “McGr 

Tombazis, quite sober and as deferential as anyone C0 —every y 
him to be—which was not saying much—steered the Ysabelt It also 
the reef, humming “Blow the Man Down.” The wind #® aay. 
him, and screamed from the open sea. Tesemblin; 

“You'll have to change her name,” he said to MaddlSiil doorstep 
ting in a manner which the owner of the ship felt to Ld say nothi 
nautical. “She didn’t have no luck with that Sanders, amd a sy 


beggar he was anyhow, or he wouldn’t have got eal. middle-cls 


think of calling her? Some nice girl’s name. One of you the newly 
ney skirts.” .. spi hood whe 
Maddox opened his mouth and spoke distinctly, loved the: 


shearing blast. , — Be 
“T’'ll call her,” he said, “the Emma P.” ema 


- 
do 





Here Jolanda Spencer, Mrs. Bartley’s delightful heroine, touches 
the fringe of Romance, for she has achieved the age of eighteen, which, it 
is agreed, is SOME age! 


THE TROUSLE 
SHOOTES 


A 


“Ah, my darlings,” she began, Sa 
“not through with brekker?”’ ~~, 


Pe 
am 
~ pee 


‘gies 
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after all! 


Piste there was a pinch of destiny about it, 


But to the neighborhood, particularly to 
J the Spencer family since they happened to be its 
oldest inhabitants, the sudden rise to fortune of the McGrath 
Seemed to indicate a pinch of malicious delight. Mining- 
stock, jumping to dizzy distances above par, had resulted in the 
town's ceasing to say: 
McGrath will find out what a fool he is making of himself 
~tvery wildcat scheme in sight proves a magnet for his purse.” 
t also resulted in a changed and extremely agitated McGrath 
. After twenty years’ residence in a fantastic white house 
resembling a wedding-cake, a fortune had deposited itself on the 
and the tension of “meeting payments” was over; to 
Say nothing of trying to bring up a spoiled and pretty daughter 
Ml 2 spoiled and soft-brained son with all the elegancies of 
American life. Now came a grave question: should 
vob ard enriched family of McGrath leave this sunny neighbor- 
everyone had watched them gain their experience, and 
for it, to seek some ultra New York house, with a 
Pere. ep cottage by way of extra excitement, or should the family 
maim in the old home and, as Peter Spencer. declared, “just load 
site dog right here to get everybody’s goat”? 


Raw Wenven = —~—- marriage are not for them, al- 


By 
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After the first joy at their 
good fortune had subsided, the 
McGraths decided to “stay” and 
become the largest toads in the 
small puddle of Hamilton. So 
it came about that Jolanda Spen- 
cer, just turned eighteen, ex- 
perienced her first “grown-up” 
adventure. For nearly a year 
Jolanda had remained in that 
shy, wishful stage of tender 
womanhood, closer to her 
mother’s heart than she would 
ever be again—even when real 
love should finally come to 
confuse and capture her. 

Jolanda was given to strange 
inquiries and reveries as to 
many things regarding dress and 
woman’s destiny these days; and 
there was that normal phase of 
all young womanhood which in- 
sists, outwardly, that love and 


though they fondle the contents 
of the cedar hope-chests with- 
out pause, displaying genuine re- 
luctance to go out unless with 
“father and mother,” and listening with silent lips but sunrise 
eyes as older women discuss the solemn things of life and love. 

“T ‘wonder,” said Jolanda’s father previous to the eighteenth 
birthday and the McGrath fortune, “if Jolanda is going to be 
an old maid.” 

“Possibly—until she is twenty,” her mother made answer. 

Then the McGraths became possessed of their million dollars, 
and while the town buzzed with gossip, complimentary and other- 
wise, Jolanda became drawn into the vortex of the McGrath 
problems. Being Daphne’s oldest chum, punctuated with quarrels 
and periods of not speaking to each other except when their 
mothers made them do so, Jolanda was chosen as “lady-in-waiting 
to the Princess McGrath,” as Peter teased, Peter being three years 
younger than Richard McGrath and scornful of any attempts at 
the latter’s patronage. 

With lightning speed, the McGraths erased from their con- 
sciousness any memories of the lean days. Those were the days 
when So-and-so’s old clothes had been gratefully accepted and 
made over for the children; when a maiden aunt’s Christmas check 
brought more than mere holiday joy to their hearts, and when 
Mrs. McGrath, despairing because of her husband’s incessant and 
selfish stock-speculations, had done burnt-wood and china-paint- 
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ing—just for her intimate friends, and also fine mending and 
embroidery for any intimate friends of her intimate friends! 

Jolanda, who knew more about the McGraths than anyone 
else, since, as Peter accused, she truckled to them all for the 
sake of eating strawberries out of season and riding about in a 
second-best Rolls-Royce, found a very changed Mr. and Mrs. 
McGrath. 

Jolanda discovered, also, that Daphne, all in a moment, had 
leaped into the specially designed monogrammed stationery, ten- 
dollar violet-extract, hammered-silver, gura-feather class. She 
despised her older married sister who lived in Seattle and who, 
Daphne said, “Hadn’t the taste of a totem pole—poor thing; 
Papa’s ship hadn’t come in, in time to save her socially.” 
Daphne’s parents planned that their child should marry nobility, 
while their son Richard should wed some girl of noble ancestry, 
also, perhaps, financially impoverished to make the thing all the 
more secure, and in time they would buy a large tract of land 
near Hamilton and build a huge country manor-house where they 
would be found a few days each year—‘just for old times’ sake, 
you know, Jolanda.” 

There is no fun in being a crown princess, however, unless one 
has a womanette confidante who has ceased tomboy romping and 
is at that gullible stage of believing everything—once! Besides, 
Daphne, despite her blond curls and sky-blue eyes, had always 
been counted brainless in comparison with Jolanda. Hers had 
been the stupid réle of the china shepherdess on the mantel while 
Jolanda’s was the more admired Tanagra figurine in a fantastic 
cabinet setting. 

A million dollars and foolish parents had caused the scales to 
tip, momentarily, and so Daphne fancied she had come into her 
own, playing off Lady Bountiful to Jolanda and laughing at 
“Jo-Jo’s poor little chest of pick-ups,” as well as the hemstitched 
ruffles, the turned silk dress and the fact that Jolanda shampooed 
her own hair and sun-dried it in the backyard. 


N a busy Saturday morning with housecleaning, mend- 

ing and baking on hand, Daphne’s affected little voice 

lisped over the telephone, “Tell Jolanda I am sending the car for 

her at once;” whereupon Mrs. Spencer felt it high time to apply 
the brakes. 

“Really, Saturday morning is a time 
when no housewife ought to be at 
liberty. If she is, something is wrong 
in her scheme of things. And don’t vou 
think Daphne is a trifle selfish when 
she asks you to neglect work she knows 
is yours just to play with her?” 


“I sha’n't really be myself until I've my own establishment.” 


The Trouble o. 


“Why, Mother, she has probably bought somethj 
to show me; they were in Chicago yesterday.” Jolanda 
carded her brush-pan and mop and stood in the doorway 
ing young goddess even in pink-checked gingham. % 

“I know—but Daphne can look out of her back yj 
see our sofa pillows on the line and the rugs on the grass” 

Jolanda sighed. “She probably wants to take me Arriving ood 
lunch at the Country Club.” me 

Peter came in, staggering under a load of pine-knots § 
fireplace. The tang of October air braced him to caustic rey 

“It is not only silly, it is rude to send a motorcar just " 
the block,” Mrs. Spencer continued; “and it is selfish 
Jolanda, to leave me with everything to do. Daphne js not 
able of being unselfish, but I always told myself that yoy ys 

“If Daphne needs me, I ought to go,” Jolanda pleaded, wg 
ing why more rugged sophistry did not come to her aid. 

“Then you think this siily girl who wishes to flaunt her ertn 
gances needs you more than your mother does—on a Sous 
morning? Try to stay on earth, dearie; such families and 
as the McGraths happen but once in a lifetime. Either the fy 
will vanish as swiftly as it came and we will have the sames 
natured, swashbuckling McGraths in our fold once more g 
something will happen to remove them from Hamilton, aj 
shall be able to look out the window without seeing a fy 
motors in the back alley.” Jolanda’s mother laughed in gy 
herself. 

Jolanda heaved a great sigh—then another. 

“I see, you think Daphne needs you more than I do, J 
take off your dusting things and go to her—their car has ey 
to our front door’—she pointed through the living-room wig 
“And if you are not at home for luncheon, I shall not wor! 

“I hope you understand, Mummy,” Jolanda began in ay 
little purr, “that it is choosing between two duties—physicd 
mental—” Put her mother had vanished and was laughing 
Peter and Effie about something in the back woodshed. 

Jolanda moved slowly to the front door to nod her greeting 
the haughty chauffeur. Then she ran upstairs and discarded 
pink-gingham outfit which she had made herself; even ifs 
of the stitches were rather irregular. Despite the waitings 
the prospect of a Country Club luncheon and the joy at we 
one’s best hat at nine o’clock of a Saturday morning, the 
spirit had vanished. 

Ridiculous, Jolanda told herself—her mother was hope 
1890. A saint, to be sure, but an exacting, old-fashioned si 
and she, Jolanda, ought not to let it mar her spirits—and der 
ment. She was not certain just what caused the gloomy # 
phere. She kept thinking, as she recklessly powdered heh 
and added a dash of rouge as Daphne had shown her how 
of the customary Saturday procedure. Ordinarily she would 
her dusting and cleaning, her own blue room being as nets 
small patch of sky, and come downstairs to help Effie with 
front rooms. Then came baking, the thing in which Ja 

reveled—the pan of cake with maple frostig 
“as thick as Peter likes”’—and the Bam 
cream or the special custard-pudding, the a 
cake, the meat-loaf while Effie’s bread was t@ 
out to sweat, its saintly odor pervading i 
tire house. And there was always some neW 
fussy thing which Jolanda tried, despite 
mother’s discouragement, and then luncheot 
her father coming in to say: : 
“What have my girls been doing with! 
selves? And what shall we do this after 
I’m not going back t> the office until Monit 
Luncheon was followed by a homy outing# 
visit in the country with Jolanda’s father i 
quite “kingly” enough for anyone as het 
the simple motor through winding brow! 
and autumn-tinted woods. Saturday-night™ 
was always the same—baked beans with ® 
mings and apple pie. And in the evening, 
the parlors were so roomy and “we just | 
have people come,” there met at the 37 
home middle-aged, contented sort of folis 
felt that the universe would better go rigit! 
wrong, that a florist would far rather 
wedding-bell than a funeral-wreath, and wha! 
ducted their own actions accordingly. 
times they read Dickens or sometimes 
bated politics; sometimes the men played a 
while the women sewed or knitted; i 
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By Nalbro Bartley 





simple ten-o’clock lunch, resultant of the morning’s cooking, there 
followed an old-time “sing” about the piano, the usual good 
ights punctuated by news items, jokes and invitations; and as 


Spencers closed their door after admiring the operatic beauty eet ag 

ry Pas nen, they would invariably say that at least such even- Y ' # A om, 
one in tune with their neighbors if not with the Infinite. | io, 

a iam ings put ee at 








OLANDA gave herself a mental shake. The chauffeur, 
Pecasied of waiting for this middle-class young person, 
t jooted the horn with no idle hand. She dashed into the clothes- 
ip s for her best hat and giving herself a last glance in the 
Mga mirror, darted downstairs. She called a rather faint good-by to 
u her mother but did not wait for an 
answer. 
The green motorcar with its broad gold 
‘tia trimmings boasted of a green-liveried 
at gentleman answering to the name of 
Samuel Vanderbilt. He was a middle- 
e fo gentleman with a sharp, crooked 
me profile and bloodshot eyes, considered “a 
ie great find” by the McGraths, having 
aia driven for some of the smartest persons 
{eM in Pittsburgh and only coming to Hamil- 
RENE ton because of the salary inducement. 
Moreover, he had a way with him which 
had captivated Mrs. McGrath and her 
. daughter; he treated every woman as if 
(HME she were the Duchess of Marlborough— 
ine and got away with it. And while he was 
omy tortured by the quarters in the McGrath 
aglmm barn, the promise of a proper servants’ 
‘ill lodge with a swimming pool held him 
ig We loyal to the McGraths in their present 
odious mediocrity. 
eetiy “And how is Miss Spencer?” he asked, 
P opening the door with a flourish. 
g 








“Very well, Samuel,” Jolanda answered, 
the anesthetic of vulgar riches crowding 
her sensible little brain. For two hun- 

Tl dred yards she could fancy this was her 
car and her man driving—that she was 
pees wearing some daring orange-satin creation 
d Sm with a bird of paradise as a corsage and 
ite a driving wrap of sable. 
rab “Miss Spencer is to go right up—Miss 
bet ME McGrath is in her room,” the house- 
WG keeper informed Jolanda superciliously. 


ould The Crown Princess McGrath was — 


tal SEE finishing her breakfast of chocolate and 


mith GE frosted buns—with roses scattered about “Did I frighte ” she li i 
P the bed-tray Pag Re een aenrtane Did | frighten you?” she lisped, coming up close to him. 
ost admiring Daphne’s new appointments. The carved bed had a “But I’m not asked,” Jolanda demurred, although her parents 
me coveriet of white fur with huge red-satin roses appliqué around were charter members of the club. 
the edge. The sheets and pillowcases were of white satin, also “No, but you can go as my companion—I don’t want to be 


with a border of red roses, and in the midst of this elegant bur- alone. I'll dress you up’so I wont be embarrassed.” Daphne 


the Gi lesque, while a two-pound white poodle played with a chewed-off studied her highly polished nails with a critical air. 

“ ow tose, was Daphne in a liseuse of gold brocade—at least the By this time, Marie, an inscrutable Frenchwoman with a well- 
Tench maid said that was the proper name for such a creation. controlled sense of humor, had sprayed the rooms with violet 

on ‘Hullo, sweetie-dove,” she said airily, as Jolanda, a trifle awed, perfume and lifted the cream-satin-striped shades. Large vases 


. | ere a bedside. “Sit down, lambkin-wild—have you of cut flowers stood about ,—just like a reception, Jolanda thought, 
; “Vou ; fe —and the room was crowded with furniture of extravagant stamp, 
Pen OW I have. I was dusting when you telephoned.” — the dressing-table glistening from its array of gold-topped bottles. 
a ao oe Jo! Never mind,’ —cuddling among the satin-slipped As Marie brought forth the orchid-tulle frock and a delightful 
% Ws, “maybe your papa will stop grubbing some day and go little wrap of mulberry taffeta lined with old blue, Jolanda 


. find a bag of gold, too.” wondered if Daphne was, after all, on the right road to social 
Jolanda succumbed to an egg-shell cup filled with chocolate enlightenment. 
: topped with whipped cream. But when a dress of embroidered gold net over which was 


¥ . pray the room, Marie,” Daphne commanded, waving a be- poured a sky-blue sash was laid before her as Jolanda’s frock, she 
minged little hand, “and bring my orchid-tulle frock—the one dismissed her doubts as quickly as she had her Saturday morn- 
be with sworls of silver ribbon—there’s a luncheon at the Country jng’s dusting. : 
ub and we are going.” She eyed Jolanda’s dress in disdain. ‘You can stay outside, Marie—the lace collar needs a stitch,” 
you asked?” demanded Jolanda. Daphne drawled. “Miss Spencer and I wish to talk alone.” She 
®, but that’s not necessary. Marie says so, and she was leaned back with a sigh of relief as the door closed upon the dis- 
ecile Spooner’s maid, you know. I’ve oodles more money creet maid. 
most of the people there, and I shall be dressed far more “My darling girl, lean nearer,—I must whisper,—and if you ever 
is y and I'll have the most gorgeous car. The luncheon tell, I'll have you thrown into a dungeon,” Daphne informed her. 
the relief of the blind or something sad like that—TI'll ask “Angel friend, I am going to marry Samuel Vanderbilt, our 
; an—and I'll come in with a check for a thousand chauffeur.” Here she kissed the tip of the dog Chiffon’s moist 
that's 6 and everyone will make a great fuss about me. I guess nose until he refused further caresses. 
; to pay for any old luncheon. Lady Cecile Spooner Jolanda came to sit on a corner of the white fur coverlet. “Is 
me" © do that; Marie said so. It is very effective.” this a joke?” she asked. 
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The two apparitions clamored for and were denied admittance. 


Daphne sat upright in her indignation. 

“Ts love a joke?” she demanded. “You thought I was going 
to marry a nobleman—so I am—a real nobleman in thought and 
deed—besides, it’s quite smart to marry a,servant these days; 
you get so much more newspaper-space than in marrying bargain 
titles. Rag-Tag” (her brother) “will have to be the one to 
buck up and marry the title. I shall marry Samuel; he will kill 
himself if I refuse; you’ve no idea how highly strung and intense 
he is. Sweetie, I can’t tell just how it came about, but you are 
so romantic yourself and always used to do such queer things that 
I rely on you to understand—and help me. Wont the town 
scream with surprise! Besides, think of my Sam’s name being 
Vanderbilt—” 

“Our washerwoman’s is Hortense de Grande,” Jolanda mur- 
mured, but Daphne was hastening on: 

“T’m going to elope next week; it’s the jolliest way to do, I 
think, and you are to tell Papa and Mamma; you can do it so 
well. I’ll buy you something expensive if you do it satisfactorily,” 
she added delicately. “And we will be at the Waldorf in New 
York. We shall go by motor, I think—the green motor—it is so 
distinctive. I'll have to take Marie, of course, because I must 
have some one to dress me, and my precious-wecious-love-bunch 
Chiffon,”—a few more kisses on the tip of the pink nose— “and 
my trunks and Sam. He writes the most adorable letters; why, 
my dear, he has traveled all over the world and met the most 
wonderful people. He had a magnificent offer from the Marquis 
of Tuxedo to be his librarian—yes, he did. And some horribly 
rich people in Bermuda wanted him to be their adopted son. 
But when he saw me with Papa, he knew I was the one woman 
for him, and accepted Papa’s offer at once. Of course he never 
dared hope I’d even smile at him; it was just the solemn, sweetly 
sad joy of being near one’s idol—so rare, so unusual. And with 
Papa’s money to fix things up, and my personality,” she finished, 
“you can clearly see, Jo-Jo, that we are off on the right foot.” 
“Do you know anything about him?” Jolanda asked. 
“His soul is an open book,” Daphne defended. 
“But his relatives?” 

“How frightfully middle-class!” Daphne gave way to peals of 


laughter. “What do they matter? If they are nice, [’lj buy § 
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neckties and dress-patterns and things, and if they are ied him 
refuse them admittance. All that matters is my darli ye Daphn 
five-year-old hero who knows life like your mother knows y; a 
contents of—of her ice-box. And he loves me, world gaa sin 
end. We go for wonderful drives all alone—he made love tp aime day 
the second day he came down here! Wont Papa be fy feeling 
And then wont he turn around and be proud of having a Yaa’ made 0 
bilt in the family?” T 

Jolanda tried to be enthusiastic. A year ago she woul S t 
urged the elopement that same day. But somehow—was jj siciee 


haunting fragrance of Effie’s freshly baked, wholesome b 


memory of her mother in her eri ire 
ender house-dress, the sunny vat a ha 
ried 


Saturday club assembled before the 
place, tantalizing but sensible B 
leader of his gang, who knew each} 
call although he could not play pool 
remote yet important influence of 
godfather, Wier Kenyon, who 

such cheery letters from Ching 4 

everything from soy sauce to 

Whatever it was, it acted as a dem 
. ant upon this silly little blonde thing 

her stage-set room, and this blood 
eyed chauffeur, sardonic and smiling 
in one, and the laughable, cryable gj 
tion of the newly made millionaires 
the vanished lovable beggars—the 

Graths. 

“If you love him, you must 
him,” she said slowly, “but I wish 
wait until you’ve met his peop 
sort of thing.” 

“Tf you fail me, I shall kill mys 
Daphne retorted incoherently, ¢ 
and ignorance having changed her ff 
a harmless weakling to a neurotic y 
site. “Remember, you are pledgel 
secrecy. If Sam knew I had told yw 

“Oh, can’t he even know thi 
know?” protested Jolanda. 

“Heavens, it would break his he 

Why, he holds me as sacred—” was the feverish whisper. “§ 
Mamma is coming—get back into your chair—and remembe 
silence!” 

The door was flung open to admit a stout, blonde lady wel 
into riding attire and giving the effect of Lillian Russell inf 
ball togs. 

“Ah, my darlings,” she began, “not through with brekker? 
hear the Country Club luncheon is to be quite a squash. 
morning, Jolanda! Daphne, my dear one, I wish to speak 
you alone.” She sat down panting on the exact corner of 
white fur coverlet which Jolanda had occupied. 

“Did you have a pleasant ride, Mamma,” Daphne asked at 
“Shall I run home and get my mandarin coat?” int 
Jolanda nervously. “It would be just the thing to wear 

the gold net.” 

“We'll send the man, dear,” Mrs. McGrath corrected. 
downstairs and amuse yourself; there are five pounds of J 
fruits on one of the Chippendale tables. And some new fe 
all costing over five dollars, in the Chinese cabinet.” 

Jolanda hesitated—something about her mother’s cleat, ® 
eyes when she should open the door to see Samuel VanderbillliBefore jo) 
his green livery a la Robin Hood asking for “Miss Spencer's 
darin coat, since she is to lunch out with Miss McGrath” 
thing about it caused her to waver. 

“My dear child, Samuel is here to do just such nerve 
little errands,” Mrs. McGrath insisted. “Don’t give it a@ 
pray. You know your way into the sun-parlor—run along, 
we will join you presently.” 

So Jolanda tripped downstairs to approach the waiting 
Vanderbilt and murmur her request. The only thing ® 
gave her courage was the fact that not even Daphne had sm h 


mandarin coat as hers. “Ate 
“Tell Mother I will be home before evening,” she added, *aaee 
dering as she did so what Samuel Vanderbilt would say T ne 






she inform him she knew of his engagement to the daughtet 
house and that she was to be their kindly aide-de-camp. | 

As he took his order respectfully, Jolanda was wonderilgs 
was because the tip of his nose twitched. when he talked, 


‘ Nalbro Bartley 


wed him; or was it that basest of qualities, sheer envy, be- 
se Daphne McGrath was soon to be Mrs. Samuel Vanderbilt! 

ay it was all quite story-booky, and as Jolanda settled her- 
if recklessly before the box of glacé fruits, at ten o’clock of a 
, day morning, she felt again the anesthesia of super-wealth— 
etuling that it was fun just to break life open to see what it 


made of, anyhow! 


ST then there lounged into the sun-parlor—nothing but 
¥ storm woodshed a few months ago—Richard McGrath, 
4 nineteen, Rag-Tag by common consent, a pale, small youth 
» was endeavoring to get a pale mustache rolled tightly to 
4 side and who endeavored to create the impression of having 
aed life with a bottle or so of champagne to his credit. 
weed in swagger checked togs with spats, | platinum-linked 
ihchain and so on to emphasize his new position in life, the 
i to the McGrath fortune, who had recently possessed a paper- 
» threw himself into a chair, remarking: ; 

‘Moming, old dear—Sis still abed? My word, girls are lazy— 
myself, I had my shower and canter before brekker” (the 
fre family had agreed on the use of the word) “and saw 
pater on his train. I’m now feeling unusually cannibalistic and 
” 


Rag-Tag, you're so funny,” Jolanda remarked rather sen- 


« ed. It was no easy matter, to his mind, to shed 
I eiccornent and circumstances amid which people still 
Ned him “Bub” and “Sonny.” ; a 
"You know, Jo,”—trying to keep his temper,— things are vastly 

ferent—now. I sha’n’t really 
myself until I've my own €s- 
ishment — somewhere away 
m these wilds—awfully fun- 
, for a day or so—but deuced- 
ting when one is trying 
develop. I plan on a shooting- 
in the mountains and a 

, cozy apartment in New 

Add to this a few good 
horses, dogs and a decent 
nd a chap runs little 
ance of being bored.” He 
tted the mustache tenderly. 
“Tm sure I don’t know,” Jo- 
inda admitted honestly. “Peter 
inks his toboggan for winter 
id his wheel for summer are 
tite enough.” 
Som flooded the countenance 

the young heir. “Poor old 
te—T'll have to drive him 

some day,” he conde- 
ended, “Are you spending the 
y with us, Jo?” 

Daphne wants me to go to 

th with her at the Country 

b, 0 she will have some one 

speak to.” The gray eyes 

led a trifle too 3. 
elligently to please 

is bound to 
ake 4 good marriage 
: long,” he has- 

td to say, “but for 

wae) I'm going in 

Tomance, pure and 
aiuted, «= Sis can 
ty off the tarnished 
' aa he ma- 

pater expect one of 

f tum that sort of trick. 

ai sha’n’t be 


ng. 
you going into bsi- 


ue Never cared for it”— 
rade hands vaguely. 
ts) after we are set- 


€& 


A become an art 
am 99 


wats Critic 


He rose and opened the door for her. 
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“Who is ‘we’?” Jolanda insisted. 

Rag-Tag actually blushed. “I say, you were always rather de- 
cent; do me a favor, will you? You'll be at the Country Club 
today and she will be there; slip her this note. I’ve got to soft- 
pedal from now on because the mater is wise and tearing her hair 
out, calling Carmen a low order of animal life and all that; she 
says, if I don’t break off with her, she’ll have the pater disin- 
herit me. I bet a cookie she is telling Sis about it this very 
minute. Didn’t she ask you to step downstairs?” 

“Why—yes!” Jolanda felt as if the McGrath family skeletons 
were fairly cuddling up to her. 

“It’s the greatest secret and greatest happiness a man ever 
knows,” Rag-Tag informed her. “I’m in love—the dearest woman 
in the world loves me and has promised to—to elope” —dropping 
into an excited whisper. “Didn’t know I was such a rake—eh?” 
He patted the anemic mustache and stood up, betraying hopelessly 
bowed legs. 

Jolanda’s head perked on one side like a good-natured but not- 
to-be-spoofed terrier trying to decide whether the object near 
at hand is a legitimate mouse or a toy affair bought by the idi- 
otic family. 

“Slip her this note, for the mater will have a padlock on me 
for the day. Do this for me, Jo-Jo, and I'll buy you some- 
thing quite expensive,” he bribed. “Her name is Mrs. Carmen 
Ostrander’”—pulling out an impressive white envelope with a 
gold monogram and seal. “What do you say—is it a go? She 
has to cover the luncheon for her paper, poor darling; it wont be 
for much longer; and all you have to do is to slip her this. Her 
mail isn’t safe at the office or at her boarding-house,” he further 

explained as he handed over the missive. 

“Why, Rag-Tag, dear,” protested Jolanda, “you know 

she’s divorced—” 

“You're a well-meaning little thing,” said Rag-Tag, “but 
never try advising a man in the affairs; of the 
heart. Carmen’s soul is as fragrant as crushed 
white blossoms; her heart is the innocent tint 
of the early sky; and her mind that of a 
statesman, poet and romantic girl combined— 
God love her!” 

“Maybe that’s true—but you, Rag-Tag!” 
She paused. She was going to add, “It isn’t 
cricket of you both to go eloping with an aged 
society reporter on our local paper, well 
versed in cradle-snatching, and a chauffeur 
who is a cheap cad.” 

However, she refrained. She thought 

quickly about Mrs. Carmen 
Ostrander, who, for more 
years than one cared to re- 
call, had edited the social 
page of the weekly sheet, 
punctuating it with personal 
poems or little soul-sobs en- 
titled “As I Walk Home at 
Night” and so on. Mrs. 
Ostrander had been married 
“a long, long time ago.” It 
was rumored that a meek 
little man now traveling for 
a pickle-and-spice concern 
used to drop in at her office 
twice a year just for old times’ 
sake—hence her town title— 
the Alfalfa Widow! She was 
tall and chemically blonde, 
given to dotted veils, occult- 
ism and free theater-tickets. 
“You haven’t said you 
would do it,” the scion of 
the McGraths urged 
presently. “We don’t 

want to come a cropper 

with this thing—and I 

can’t trust servants. If 
anything interferes 

with our plans, Car- 

men will commit sui- 
cide—she’s so highly 
strung. She’s made all 

her plans, and (Con- 
tinued on page 148) 
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Her face was ouhed. Bas 
eyes were shining; she cla 
the letter in both hands. 


FTER the chaufieur had driven away, Lieutenant 
Cushing, leaning a little heavily on his cane, stood 
looking at the steps of the house before him. 

It was the kind of house he could easily associate with Collamer 
—the kind of house you cannot have without money, but the 
kind which definitely declared, having money, how little you 
thought of it. Everything about Collamer had been in this note; 
the backward rush of memory served. only to make the present 
moment more irreconcilable for Cushing. Why must it be just 
Collamer— His face stiffened and he set his shoulders more 
squarely as he started up the steps as if his aim had been the 
top instead of merely—the top. In point of fact, he would rather 
have gone over any top than up those steps, for it is many 
times easier to look upon wounded men than upon a wounded 
woman. 

Military training, discipline, has, however, its advantages, and 
he was able to present an impassive face together with his card 
to the servant, and to make his inquiry in a detached and non- 
committal tone. 

Mrs. Collamer, the maid assured him, was expecting him. 
While he waited for her appearance, Cushing searched the room 
in which he had been left for some suggestion of his friend’s 
presence, but beyond that too inescapably displayed in the too 
large, too fine, too finely framed photograph on the table too con- 
spicuously set beneath the gold-starred service-flag and a silken. 
gold-fringed Stars and Stripes, nothing spoke to him of Collamer. 
In fact the photograph itself did not; it emphasized, rather, his 
absence, it so clearly couldn’t have been there if Collamer had: 
and Cushing had an instinct that, even absent, Collamer would 
have preferred a less public shrine. 

Rooms, however, usually reflect the woman—not the man. Cush- 
ing sought again, this time to make out from this one what 
manner of woman he should have to do his brief errand with. He 
had wondered apprehensively, yet with intense curiosity, at vari- 
ous times on the way over, about this, but it was not from the 
room that he was to receive his answer; its rather trite agree- 
ableness gave up nothing of her personality—it might be any- 
body’s room. That, in fact, was its only striking characteristic, 
when taken in connection with the particularistic exterior. The 
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exterior had been Collamer’s by birthright; his people had} 
and lived in it; it must once therefore, Cushing reflected, i 
had an interior to match. Who then was responsible for 
interior made so safe for democracy as the present one—Cil 
mer’s wife? 

It set Cushing wondering again about the woman his ff 
had so completely, so sacramentally loved. There had not) 
many days, indeed, in which he had not dwelt with envy 
astonishment upon that passion since the moment the letter 
fallen into his hands. Any literary mind alive must have® 
more or less obsessed with the desire to know what kind of W 
had inspired that kind of feeling. Not that it mattered nows 
cept as it would make his next few minutes a little more@ 
little less difficult. 

Still, it was odd, all considered, how extremely little of 
lamer’s wife he had gathered from Collamer himself. Evie 
it had been a thing too deep for words, one of those abst 
relations between two which not even marriage can cheapél 
render vocal. So much the letter itself attested; Cushing’s 
moved to the pocket where it lay. He had worn it so logs 
it was like giving up something of himself to part witht! 
now he was to deliver it, here in the place where his bright 
vivid friend had touched life most deeply, as over there lt 
touched death most lightly. From this room, presumably, 
set out on the journey without return; the great, adventilt 
actually beckoned him from these improbable surroundings. 

A man of few confidences, for all his singularly giving ™ 
Cushing had admired nothing more in him than that cho 
serve; it went with the facade of the house. And if le 
it otherwise easier to fit his memory of him into the back 
of camp and trench, it was perhaps because he thought of Coll 
with a certain remoteness from the ordinary which had 
apart even over there. It came to Cushing anew and wi 
how enviable were the dead; that nothing a man might 
to could quite equal that clear outgoing in the perfect hou 
after all, were the real victors and reaped the rew 
earned the great prize of death in battle and esca 
climax of return to battle for the lesser prizes of life. 
Collamer, even while he reminded himself that Collamer ™ 
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sly the exception, one of the happy few whose life also would 
u fan enviable, since he would have returned to the one great 
4» worth foregoing death for. In the retrospect, it made his 
nd’s almost reckless bravery, or his mere indifference to death, 
se inspiring; he-had had so much to lose. Yet Cushing had 
4 men speculate whether Collamer had some private quarrel 
“» Fate which he hoped to end; he himself had gone to the 
sint of imagining reasons for his friend’s nonchalant contempt of 









tad made the letter the more surprising, and lent to its de- 
something of the fulfillment of a secret atonement. But 
sr all, it was not the only surprise war had brought him; men 
the face of imminent death did surprising things. And the 
“ident, except for a previous reticence, had been utterly simple. 
Collamer, like so many, had had his presentiment; he had been 
mvinced he would not come out of the battle, though certainly 
had not imagined that he was not even to enter it, the shell 
ith his number” finding him literally transcribing his own 
tence of death. eB ; . 

That sense of something ironical, which had so often seized 
m in the midst of the war, came sharply upon Cushing now. 
thy was he sitting here in his friend’s place? Why had Fate 
wmitted just the writing of that letter and ordained him to be 
s carrier? Well, life had nothing left with which to astonish 
mand little with which to make him afraid. Inasmuch as he still 
pared ing, though, he feared things like this interview. He 
sick of suffering, fed up with human misery; moreover, he 





















d his own. 
During the war it had been, or he had affected that it was, 
for congratulation that his own death would matter so little 
anyone, his parents both being gone; but now that he had come 
ck to the unreality of a world most of whose purposes seemed 
consequential and all of them remote, he found himself very 
ed and extremely out of it. Perhaps it was because he was not 
t fully recovered from his wound; perhaps because there had 
een too many years of that other life; for he had gone over early 
ith the Canadians, despairing of his own country, and had « 
nsferred later. With every minute that he sat here 
iting, Collamer loomed as more and more enviable, and 
he could have brought him back in his own place, the act 
ould not have had even the merit of sacrifice—twenty 
mes over not, as he caught the sound of footsteps 
had bi the hall. He stood up hastily, leaning on his cane, as 
young woman came into the room. 
So this was Mrs. Collamer! 
She was in the deepest mourning, a mourning which cried 
loud for recognition as being itselt a last cry—a final word 
the modes of grief. Nobody could have escaped the fact 
i the depth of her widowhood, and few could have failed to 





is fn 





nvy struck with its becomingness. A long string of heavy 
otter tk beads gave a quaint, almost monastic touch to the 
ave Wecture, and above all the dead blacks her smooth, still- 
f wommpomng face made on Cushing’s nerves the odd effect of a 





gewidow or of a child who plays the part; even the 
ites about her eyes seemed to be calling attention to 
emselves and saying, “See how I grieve!” 
The same plaintive self-consciousness was in her voice as 
ssed him and in the fluttering tenuousness of her 
ids which Cushing found himself watching in their white 
ness. It was a long time since he had looked on such 
is; he had almost forgotten there were hands like that 
the world. It heightened his sense of the outreaching 
y of the war, that it could find out even this remotely 
“eu creature, and the pity that not all Collamer’s extravagant 
muemess had been able to shield those little hands. 
She was very pretty, in the slightly hard American way which 
puing had almost forgotten; the American faces he had seen 
oad in the past five years had been tense, not hard, softened, 
aver, indescribably, when turned toward a soldier. But not 
S. Collamer’s mourning had been able to soften the clear 
S which would have been sharp if they had not been so very 
7. She wore a service pin of jet with‘a golden star, Cushing 
fertain she had somewhere about her a locket with her 
#S picture in it. He only wondered she was not wearing 
de Guerre. She might have stood to impersonate 
Seao0d; she might have been anybody’s or everybody’s 
pam; the only astonishment was that she should be precisely— 
td In short, she perfectly, for Cushing, explained the 
























ue kind of woman,” he thought, “that such a man marries 
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With the perception a load lifted from his spirit. Before she 
had spoken a dozen phrases, he was confirmed in comfort: he 
knew he was not assisting at the death-bed of any soul and that 
the little lady at his side possessed the secret not only of medi- 
cining her ills but of turning the ills themselves to medicine. It 
would be too brutal to say she thereafter enjoyed taking it, yet 
Cushing, with a distinct sense of shame in the discovery, felt her 
as almost unconsciously reveling in the importance of her sorrow, 
in having so unique, so striking, a grief to bear. With his dis- 
mal literary sense he could see her already bearing it in public, 
the delicate head crowned with one of those coquettishly demure 
French bonnets and veils, made to mourn in, which were undeni- 
ably among the most engaging features of French millinery genius, 
and which over there had stirred him only to an indulgent tender- 
ness. France, he had told himself, could not even break her 
heart ungracefully. Just why, then, the image of the carefully 
coiffed hair—hair over which Collamer’s hand would never stray 
again—thus crowned, should affect him disagreeably, unsympa- 
thetically, it was hard to say. Perhaps it was because he was 
able to relate it directly in his mind with the incongruity of the 
crushed figure at the Front. 









“Steady, Mr. Cush- 
ing; you'll be quite 
all right in a miaute.” 
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Meantime Mrs. Collamer was babbling on; that she babbled was 
Cushing’s second discovery. 

“Tt was so kind of you to come yourself; Paul wrote so often 
of you in his letters, and of course I am most anxious to hear 
all—all you can tell me. We were so perfectly happy, you know, 
and it is all—so hard to understand.” ‘The white fingers played 
nervously with the black beads; Cushing’s hypnotized eyes fol- 
lowed. 
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Her face was flushed, her 
eyes were shining; she clasped 
the letter in both hands. 


FTER the chaufieur had driven away, Lieutenant 
Cushing, leaning a little heavily on his cane, stood 
looking at the steps of the house before him. 

It was the kind of house he could easily associate with Collamer 


—the kind of house, you cannot have without money, but the 
kind which definitely declared, having money, how little you 


thought of it. Everything about Collamer had been in this note; 
the backward rush of memory served. only to make the present 
moment more irreconcilable for Cushing. Why must it be just 
Collamer— His face stiffened and he set his shoulders more 
squarely as he started up the steps as if his aim had been the 
top instead of merely—the top. In point of fact, he would rather 
have gone over any top than up those steps, for it is many 
times easier to look upon wounded men than upon a wounded 
woman. 

Military training, discipline, has, however, its advantages, and 
he was able to present an impassive face together with his card 
to the servant, and to make his inquiry in a detached and non- 
committal tone. 

Mrs. Collamer, the maid assured him, was expecting him. 
While he waited for her appearance, Cushing searched the room 
in which he had been left for some suggestion of his friend’s 
presence, but beyond that too inescapably displayed in the too 
large, too fine, too finely framed photograph on the table too con- 
spicuously set beneath the gold-starred service-flag and a silken. 
gold-fringed Stars and Stripes, nothing spoke to him of Collamer. 
In fact the photograph itself did not; it emphasized, rather, his 
absence, it so clearly couldn’t have been there if Collamer had: 
and Cushing had an instinct that. even absent, Collamer would 
have preferred a less public shrine. 

Rooms, however, usually reflect the woman—not the man. Cush- 
ing sought again, this time to make out from this one what 
manner of woman he should have to do his brief errand with. He 
had wondered apprehensively, yet with intense curiosity, at vari- 
ous times on the way over, about this, but it was not from the 
room that he was to receive his answer; its rather trite agree- 
ableness gave up nothing of her personality—it might be any- 
body’s room. That, in fact, was its only striking characteristic, 
when taken in connection with the particularistic exterior. The 
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exterior had been Collamer’s by birthright; his people had built 
and lived in it; it must once therefore, Cushing reflected, har 
had an interior to match. Who then was responsible for a 
interior made so safe for democracy as the present one—Coll 
mer’s wife? 

It set Cushing wondering again about the woman his fread 
had so completely, so sacramentally loved. There had not bea 
many days, indeed, in which he had not dwelt with envy a 
astonishment upon that passion since the moment the letter lal 
fallen into his hands. Any literary mind alive must have bem 
more or less obsessed with the desire to know what kind of wom 
had inspired that kind of feeling. Not that it mattered now, & 
cept as it would make his next few minutes a little more 0! 
little less difficult. 

Still, it was odd, all considered, how extremely little of G 
lamer’s wife he had gathered from Collamer himself. Evidesly 
it had been a thing too deep for words, one of those absorb 
relations between two which not even marriage can cheapen @ 
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render vocal. So much the letter itself attested; Cushing's Maly 


moved to the pocket where it lay. He had worn it so long 
it was like giving up something of himself to part with it 
now he was to deliver it, here in the place where his bright 
vivid friend had touched life most deeply, as over there he 
touched death most lightly. From this room, presumably, had! 
set out on the journey without return; the great, adventure 
actually beckoned him from these improbable surroundings. 

A man of few confidences, for all his singularly giving nal 
Cushing had admired nothing more in him than that choice } 
serve; it went with the facade of the house. And if he f 
it otherwise easier to fit his memory of him into the ba a 
of camp and trench, it was perhaps because he thought of Colla 
with a certain remoteness from the ordinary which had ag 
apart even over there. It came to Cushing anew and beng 
how enviable were the dead; that nothing a man might 
to could quite equal that clear outgoing in the perfect 7 is 
after all, were the real victors and reaped the reward, wad & 
earned the great prize of death in battle and esca 
climax of return to battle for the lesser prizes of life. 
Collamer, even while he reminded himself that Collamer 
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aly the exception, one of the happy few whose life also would 
ave been enviable, since he would have returned to the one great 
4» worth foregoing death for. In the retrospect, it made his 
ed’ almost reckless bravery, or his mere indifference to death, 
more inspiring ; he.had had so much to lose. Yet Cushing had 
men speculate whether Collamer had some private quarrel 

with Fate which he hoped to end; he himself had gone to the 
pont of imagining reasons for his friend’s nonchalant contempt of 
XG <™ made the letter the more surprising, and lent to its de- 
livery something of the fulfillment of a secret atonement. But 
after all, it was not the only surprise war had brought him; men 
in the face of imminent death did surprising things. And the 
incident, except for a previous reticence, had been utterly simple. 
Collamer, like so many, had had his presentiment; he had been 
convinced he would not come out of the battle, though certainly 
‘» had not imagined that he was not even to enter it, the shell 
with his number” finding him literally transcribing his own 
tence of death. . ‘ . 
That sense of something ironical, which had so often seized 
im in the midst of the war, came sharply upon Cushing now. 
Why was he sitting here in his friend’s place? Why had Fate 
vrmitted just the writing of that letter and ordained him to be 
iis carrier? Well, life had nothing left with which to astonish 
‘im and little with which to make him afraid. Inasmuch as he still 
ured anything, though, he feared things like this interview. He 
s sick of suffering, fed up with human misery; moreover, he 
nad his own. : 

During the war it had been, or he had affected that it was, 
ause for Congratulation that his own death would matter so little 
panyone, his parents both being gone; but now that he had come 
ack to the unreality of a world most of whose purposes seemed 
inconsequential and all of them remote, he found himself very 
fred and extremely out of it. Perhaps it was because he was not 
fully recovered from his wound; perhaps because there had 
hen too many years of that other life; for he had gone over early 
with the Canadians, despairing of his own country, and had « 
transferred later. With every minute that he sat here 
waiting, Collamer loomed as more and more enviable, and 
if he could have brought him back in his own place, the act 
would not have had even the merit of sacrifice—twenty 
times over not, as he caught the sound of footsteps 
in the hall. He stood up hastilv, leaning on his cane, as 
a young woman came into the room. 

So this was Mrs. Collamer! 

She was in the deepest mourning, a mourning which cried 
aloud for recognition as being itselt a last cry—a final word 
in the modes of grief. Nobody could have escaped the fact 
of the depth of her widowhood, and few could have failed to 
be struck with its becomingness. A long string of heavy 
lack beads gave a quaint, almost monastic touch to the 
peture, and above all the dead blacks her smooth, still- 
yommg face made on Cushing’s nerves the odd effect of a 
slage-widow or of a child who plays the part; even the 
titles about her eyes seemed to be calling attention to 
Ives and saying, “See how I grieve!” 
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be same plaintive self-consciousness was in her voice as 
rh ssed him and in the fluttering tenuousness of her 
2 fands which Cushing found himself watching in their white 






. It was a long time since he had looked on such 
hands he had almost forgotten there were hands like that 
the world. It heightened his sense of the outreaching 
imelty of the war, that it could find out even this remotely 
creature, and the pity that not all Collamer’s extravagant 
had been able to shield those little hands. 
® was very pretty, in the slightly hard American way which 
had almost forgotten; the American faces he had seen 
in the past five years had been tense, not hard, softened, 
indescribably, when turned toward a soldier. But not 
8. Collamer’s mourning had been able to soften the clear 
ch would have been sharp if they had not been so very 
ne wore a service pin of jet with’a golden star, Cushin; 
ws Certain she had somewhere about her a locket with her 
aS picture in it. He only wondered she was not wearing 
de Guerre. She might have stood to impersonate 
— she might have been anybody’s or everybody’s 
‘ty! m, the only astonishment was that she should be precisely— 
Collamer’s. Yn short, she perfectly, for Cushing, explained the 
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With the perception a load lifted from his spirit. Before she 
had spoken a dozen phrases, he was confirmed in comfort: he 
knew he was not assisting at the death-bed of any soul and that 
the little lady at his side possessed the secret not only of medi- 
cining her ills but of turning the ills themselves to medicine. It 
would be too brutal to say she thereafter enjoyed taking it, yet 
Cushing, with a distinct sense of shame in the discovery, felt her 
as almost unconsciously reveling in the importance of her sorrow, 
in having so unique, so striking, a grief to bear. With his dis- 
mal literary sense he could see her already bearing it in public, 
the delicate head crowned with one of those coquettishly demure 
French bonnets and veils, made to mourn in, which were undeni- 
ably among the most engaging features of French millinery genius, 
and which over there had stirred him only to an indulgent tender- 
ness. France, he had told himself, could not even break her 
heart ungracefully. Just why, then, the image of the carefully 
coiffed hair—hair over which Collamer’s hand would never stray 
again—thus crowned, should affect him disagreeably, unsympa- 
thetically, it was hard to say. Perhaps it was because he was 
able to relate it directly in his mind with the incongruity of the 
crushed figure at the Front. 
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Meantime Mrs. Collamer was babbling on; that she babbled was 
Cushing’s second discovery. 

“It was so kind of you to come yourself; Paul wrote so often 
of you in his letters, and of course I am most anxious to hear 
all—all you can tell me. We were so perfectly happy, you know, 
and it is all—so hard to understand.” ‘The white fingers played 
nervously with the black beads; Cushing’s hypnotized eyes fol- 
lowed. 
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“It was so terrible for me when he went,’ she continued. 
“It nearly killed me, but he felt it his duty, and when he saw a 
duty—he didn’t even wait to be drafted. I think that was so 
noble.” She appealed te Cushing, who bowed simply. “And of 
course it was better to be an officer. I couldn’t have borne his 
being just a private, and he made such a splendid officer.” 

Cushing could assent to this fully. 

“Didn’t his men just adore him? But I know they must have; 
everyone did. Everyone envied me. He was always thinking 
for me; I never had to wish twice for anything. You see we were 
everything to each other—you might say we had but one life be- 
tween us. But you were going to tell me—” 


HE checked herself and turned an avid eye on him, as if 

he had been keeping her waiting. Yet Cushing felt that 
the eye took no personal account of him; so far as he himself 
was concerned, he might never have been there—never have been 
in the war; he existed merely as a medium of conveyance for her 
husband’s news. It heightened Cushing’s sense of being a dis- 
embodied spirit, sadly out of place. 

“There is almost nothing to add to what I wrote you, Mrs. 
Collamer,” he began lamely enough. 

“But you were a great friend of Paul’s, weren't you? 
of you often.” 

“Tf we had been privates, I suppose I should say he was my 
buddy.” Cushing made a brave attempt at a smile, but she only 
stared. 

“And you were near—at the time.” 

“Not twenty feet away. It was this way, Mrs. Collamer: We 
were going into action at dawn. All the boys had been writing 
letters as usual, in case—and Paul had already left one sealed 
and addressed to you, as you know. But he seems to have had a 
conviction he would not survive,—thai happens,—and I suppose 
he felt the need, the desire, to say some further last word. 
There’s a lot of time to think, you know, just before— He had 
only finished writing, the pen was in his hand, when—it hap- 
pened.” 

He paused, while she went on twisting the beads, her eyes 
never leaving his face, as if she suspected him of keeping some- 
thing back. 

“That’s all,” he concluded gently, “except that we got him to 
the nearest secours. I don’t think he suffered very much; the 
letter was very much on his mind, and he made me promise over 
and over to deliver it. It was as if he wanted to be very sure. 
After that, he only spoke your name—it was the last thing on 
his lips.” 

Cushing drew a Jong breath; it was over. 

A little flash, like pride, crossed the face before him, and she 
lifted her head. 

“He was always like that—perfectly devoted. No one ever 


He spoke 


You have brought me the letter?” 

Cushing took it from his pocket slowly, with a strange reluc- 
tance, a stranger sense of waste. It was Collamer’s desire, but 
it was like putting a quart into a gill. 


ER fingers closed on it with a clawlike tensity; her eyes 

devoured it—were already busy with it through the 
envelope. Cushing could feel her as already capitalizing the con- 
tents somehow, adding them to the sum of the luxury of her loss. 
He got abruptly to his feet. 

“Don’t go!” exclaimed Mrs. Collamer; for the first time she 
seemed to be aware of him, himself. “You are not going right 
away, are you?” 

“Oh, yes,” Cushing replied. “I’m on my way West; I only 
stopped off for this.” He did not add that he had come a long 
way out of that way to fulfill his friend’s wish, and he was sure 
that she would never inquire. 

“But you must stay for tea at least—oh, indeed, you must. It 
is coming now—and Paul’s cousin, Miss Sidgwick, is here. She’ll 
want to see you—to hear.” 

She pressed a bell and Cushing, secretly murmuring, sank into 
the chair again. There would be tea in hell, he had no doubt— 
possibly in heaven, but certainly in hell. How insistent women 
were! Now that his errand was done, he felt a reaction of 
weariness, almost a nausea of disgust. He realized that he had 
been looking all these weeks unconsciously for some beautiful and 
adequate ending, comparable to the beauty of Collamer’s own 
end,—of the letter itself—and it had all been trivial, a matter of 
beads and teacups. He looked at the unreposeful, eager, clutch- 
ing, overdone little figure opposite, and half closed his eyes. The 
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kind of woman a man marries by mistake, yes: but thew 
man could go on living with and not find out the mis 
credible—or worse! He shut his eyes altogether. 

“Miss Sidgwick, Lieutenant Cushing,” said Mrs. Collams 
Cushing, opening his eyes, stumbled hastily to his feet 
staring at what looked like a strangely alien ghost of 

“How like—how very like your cousin you are,” he ous 
only to add, “and yet you're not really like him at al) 9 

Miss Sidgwick nodded. 7 

“I know; strangers always remark it—not that you a 
stranger, Mr. Cushing. Don’t stand, please. You're still 43 
lame, I see.” Her first, swift glance had embraced his ¢ 
thin face, his dragging foot, and by the touch of the hand 
which slid with quick, soft, directing strength into his she 
ducted him into his chair again. Cushing could have told ith 
eyes shut that she was used to wounded men. 

“Lieutenant Cushing was with Paul, you know; he has} 
me the letter,” Mrs. Collamer was eagerly imparting. “Tyg 
letter dear Paul ever wrote. I begged him to wait—I knew 
be so anxious to hear. And you'll give him his tea, deat 
you, and you'll both excuse me? No, I don’t care for ayy 
can’t think of anything just now but—” She glanced at the 
pressed a handkerchief to her lips and vanished into another 

Cushing sat staring at the rug; his nerves were fast giving 

“It was too bad to make you wait,” said Miss Sidgwick 
Cushing looked up. She had even Paul’s quality of tom 
am afraid you are very tired. Drink this, Mr. Cushing,” she 
cheerfully; “it will do you good.” 

He took the cup from her and gave her a grateful glance; 
the first hot sip he smiled, without effort. 

“My guess is—that you’ve been there,” he said. 

“Two years,” answered Miss Sidgwick laconically, giving 
and soothing attention to her own tea. 


USHING sat back, relaxing. No need for effort th 
need for anything, not even for words; she had% 
there,” and knew all the futilities. A blessed sense that 
still understanding in the world, that he was not an absolt 
related molecule, crept upon him. For a while he drank hig 
silence; then all at once he began to want to talk. q 
“You’ve the oddest resemblance to him, much stronger§ 
you really looked alike.” : 
“It’s family, probably,” she answered simply, and Cus 
tempted to shut his eyes for the pure pleasure of her volte 
that he even more wanted to keep them open to look att 
had decided that she was a beautiful woman exactly as @ 
had been a beautiful man, for irreducible reasons. Shey 
mourning for her cousin, and Cushing was grateful. 1 
tones of her gown, like the quiet lines of her hair, sé 
remember a normal world, that world Cushing had @ 
having hopelessly lost. Busy with her own tea, yet 
phrases, with a question or two, she adjusted life as 
she might have done a cushion, and before he had @ 
second cup, Cushing found himself talking quietly of @ 
was a relief to talk about, of Collamer and himself most 
Breeding, that was what she had, and what a beautl 
it was! It went like an iron, smoothingly over the @ 
wrinkles of those years, or like a balm soothingly pom 
aching places. Cushing was resting, with no thought of 
no longer felt any desire to go. go 
“Vou are not staying over?” she asked, refilling his @ 
“No; I wish I were, but I’m going back; I’ve still a 
my paper, I believe.” He smiled faintly. He had alreag 
he had nothing else to go back to. He had told her 
than he had himself any idea of. And she, almost 
words, had redrawn for him an image of his friend’s 
had grown up together until each went to college. AM 
she had spent some years abroad and Paul had m 
had understood the war from the first, and it had bee 
enlist. 
“T had a debt to pay.” _ 
She had had her last fleeting glimpse of her cousin 0 
but their ways did not cross again. They had © 
however, always, and war had touched them in the # 
Cushing’s heart, full of brooding over his dead com 
flowed and knew an immense relief. It was easy to % 
lamer when only half a word was needed for comprems 
lifted lid, the flickering of a smile, a low word—she was 
tive as Collamer himself. He had left in his coume 
part of himself, and if what they both possessed was 
common ‘share of family, it sufficed for Cushing. 
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was resting, with no thought of going; he no longer felt any desire to go. 
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In her low-toned, complete absorption, he had all but forgotten 
Mrs. Collamer in the next room. Suddenly she stood before 
them. Her narrow face was flushed, her eyes were shining; she 
clasped the letter in both hands. 

“Oh!” she said, addressing them impartially. “The most won- 
derful thing—the most wonderful thing in the world has hap- 
pened to me! Nobody in the world can ever have had such a 
wonderful message.” 

She hesitated, looked at them; Cushing grew cold. Was it pos- 
sible she was going to insist on reading it to them? He glanced 
apprehensively at Miss Sidgwick; she had put en impalpable 
armor; her eyes were fixed in stern prohibition on her cousin's 
wife, and before them Mrs. Collamer’s own wavered and fell. 
She hovered a moment, crestfallen, like one balked of a deserved 
triumph; then it rose and flooded her again. 

“I can never thank you enough, Mr. Cushing. You can never 
know what it means to me. Of course all Paul’s letters were 
beautiful—but never anything like this. It is as if I had never 
known what he was before. No other woman can have had 
such a leiter. I never dreamed he thought of me like that—that 
any man thought of any woman like that!” 

With every phrase her eyes had grown brighter; it was as if 
with each repetition, exaltation flowed upon her—and more; for 
before their own eyes she grew changed, natural, beautiful, affect- 
ing, as if she were in the grasp of something with power to draw 
her out of herself. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed again. “It’s too wonderful.” She grasped 
Cushing’s hands and, turning, hurried out of the room. 

When Cushing glanced at Miss Sidgwick, she was looking down 
at her own crossed hands, but he knew that, like himself, she 
had been shaken. There is nothing so cataclysmic as a sudden 
sincerity, nothing more unnerving than to stumble on a naked 
soul where you didn’t suspect one. But Miss Sidgwick spoke 
with barely a touch of constraint. 

“You must excuse Amy; she is a good deal unstrung, and all 
this has been—rather upsetting.” 

“Amy?” Cushing repeated the name vaguely. 

“Mrs. Collamer—she is naturally overwrought.” 

“Naturally. Amy—did you say your cousin’s name is Amy?” 

“Certa‘*nly! Amy Travers—she was.” 

“But her other name,” Cushing said quickly. “She has an- 
other name?” 

Miss Sidgwick shook. her head. 

“You have heard Paul call her ‘Nan,’ probably; it was his 
nickname for her. She has no other name.” 

“What!” Cushing stared at her. “You must be mistaken! 
You are sure—perfectly sure?” he reiterated with emphasis. 

“Of course I am sure; I have known her all my life. Why?” 

“Then—my God!” Cushing sank back into the chair from 
which he had half risen. “I’ve done a terrible thing!” 

“What is the matter, Mr. Cushing?” She might almost have 
been addressing a shell-shock case. 

Cushing groaned. 

“T don’t know—that is— Wait! I must think.” His mind, 
darting every way at once, had but one clear conviction—this 
thing he must keep to himself; nobody must know; nobody must 
suspect; that was now the only thing he could do for Collamer. 
Then he looked up—into Collamer’s eyes—and knew he should 
tell her all, that nothing on earth could keep him from it. He 
heard himself doing so without any volition of his own. 

“T have made a terrible mistake; the letter was not for her.” 

Through the odd little darkness that enveloped him with the 
words, he felt the touch of a cool, firm hand on his own. 

“Steady, Mr. Cushing; you'll be quite all right in a minute.” 
And then, as coolly: “Not for her? For whom then?” 


“ DON’T know; some other woman.” He mastered the 
dizziness which again threatened him. “You see, it 
never crossed my mind—never entered my head there could be— 
another woman. I supposed—I thought—I just simply took it 
for granted it was for his wife. It was just a dozen lines—just 
a farewell to the woman he loved—the one woman he loved, tell- 
ing her just that—what she had been to him all his life, what she 
was to him in his death, what she would be to him in eternity. 
It was a note that only such a man could write—and at such a 
moment. It was some woman’s citation—her Croix de Guerre. It 
was a perfectly innocent, beautiful, wonderful note, except—” 
“Except that it would break his wife’s heart if she knew,” Miss 
Sidewick concluded for him steadily. 
“Exactly: it left nothing over—for anyone. 
that note did—even for her.” 


You saw what 
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Cushing had no consciousness of that “even” and Miss 
wick marked its deadly cruelty in silence. 

“A man can feel like that about just one woman , 
added. “And he wanted her to know; it was her right a8 
when any woman has been as much as that to any man, 
a right to know. And I promised—I promised to get it to 
woman—the woman he meant it for—to deliver it by . 
hand. That was what he was asking—what his heart Was get 
Some woman somewhere this minute has a right to that js 
and I promised a dying man.” ™ 

“It is not your fault. You tried—you believed—yoy though 

“Thought!” Cushing exclaimed. “I° never even thought 
thinking; I just took it for granted. Can’t you se 
you see how ghastly it is!” He turned impatiently on he 
the white pity of her face made him wince. 

“Poor Amy!” she murmured. “Yes, I do see: I’m only th 
ing how not to make it any ghastlier. And I don’t think 
are in the least to blame.” 

“That’s—kind,” gasped Cushing, “but I had no license to} 
a fool. Only, Collamer—I never heard a breath—” 

“There never was a breath.” Miss Sidgwick spoke quig 
“That I am sure of, Mr. Cushing.” 
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“FATE,” remarked Cushing, “is a curious distinguish 
merit. If there Aad been a breath, a whole bhy 
scandal, everything would have been lovely and plain and gy 
That letter then would have gone straight; this could never 
occurred. It’s only the high souls who lose out—both ways” 
“How do you know that, Mr. Cushing? How do you dy 
say it? Hasn’t the war taught you anything at all?” She 
with a vehemence that startled him, and he was startled 
when he saw her face; it had the look he had seen in 99 
others, lit by the final flare of sacrifices innumerable. 
“T don’t know, of course,” he said humbly, yet wearily,“ 
it all seems so somehow pointlessly cruel and unnecessary.” 
She did not answer that; her thought and gaze were elsewhe 
“Why are you so sure the letter was not for Amy—now?” 
“Pecause—d'dn’t I say?” Cushing passed a weary hands 
his eyes. “Because it was partly thrust into an envelope (vi 
saved it) and he had begun to address it. When I picked 
up from under him, you understand,«it was all buried int 
and blood; I had to remove it from the envelope—it was s 
ghastly impossible, but one glance at the contents assured m 
was for his wife. And in his half-delirium, I suppose he d 
realize, poor fellow, it wasn’t addressed,”—Cushing’s head 9 
on his hands,—“except for the name.” 
“The name?” 
“The name—the woman’s name on the envelope—” 
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“And that name?” Miss Sidgwick spoke still lower. : hy 
“Was not—Amy. He died with that other name on his it shed , 
Miss S'dgwick made no comment at all. ’ 

“And now,” said Cushing dully, “what am I to do?” <a 
The answer came with the impersonality of fate—or a cline gs, ti 


“You are to go back home and take care of yourself, 
Cushing; it is all you can do; you were not fit for—all this. 





hinking, { 








“I quite agree,” said Cushing ironically. He lifted a hag “Join Be 
face from his hands. “It’s pitiable—but I’ve been to quiletmga. Str 
of trouble to make this mess.” : pur leadin 

“Go home and forget it,’ commanded Miss Sidgwick. yee 






But Cushing continued to look at her. 

“Aren’t you forgetting one thing?” 

“What?” " 

“The other woman.” 

She was silent a moment; then she spoke slowly. 

“There is—there can be—no other woman mow, 
but Amy; the other woman is dead—like Paul.” 


“The name—” said Cushing quietly. “The name on the@ 
” 
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She held up her hand to stop him, just in time. A voice a “al 
Collamer’s—was calling softly down the stairs outside. heredity 
“Helen!” it called. himself 
Without a word Miss Sidgwick turned and left the room, Jiii, hand 
Cushing had not moved when she came back. She had isnot the 
package in her hand, which she held out to him. ; 
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“Paul’s photograph—for vou,” she said simply. 
Cushing took it, and with it both her hands; he stoagel 







F pened in 
kissed them—a foreign fashion, yes. Then he straightened 0 iin sed 
their eyes met. : » he th n My 

“We are the two loneliest souls on God’s earth, 2 sty 






And suddenly he knew why he had come back. 
He stooped and kissed her hands again. 
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A mother with an ingrowing sense of heredity and a father 

. who stood for it, were little Myrtle-Bernardine’s handicaps. 
om HIS is the story of a dub, a lumbering, clod-headed, 
somewhat laughable dub not unlike thousands of 
other dubs to be found in the crossroad communities 
ll over America, who fell in love with a girl that he had neither 
is lin geet Hor license to love. At various times and in sundry seasons 


he made this girl gifts as proof of his affection. Because of 
hose gifts she laughed at him, and he went his way—first, last 
clinic ee” always a dub. Yet the day came when he made her one final 
git for which she did not laugh at him. And to my way of 
inking, the giving of that gift completes a romance such as 
gels Never wrote in books of gold. Let us see.... . 
John Beckett, the girl’s father, was in the harness business on 
Toss Street in our little Vermont town. He was also one of 
pur leading plate-passers and mortgage-foreclosers, and was reputed 
obe worth nothing but money. I remember him as a big-boned, 
ton-bound, red-faced man with a jaw like a paving-block and a 
vocabulary of words weighing seven to the pound. Mrs. Angelina 
beckett, the girl’s mother, claimed she was related somehow to a 
duchess on her mother’s side and always acted a bit too fine and 
and for our village society. 
how, Mrs. Beckett gradually became known in our town as 
Duchess, clothed herself and her exquisite and only baby- 
ughter in purple and fine linen, introduced the first lorgnette 
Wer seen in the community and tried unsuccessfully to start an 
atistoctacy. These two—a mother with an ingrowing sense of 
eredity and a father who stood for it because he couldn’t help 
nseii—were little Myrtle-Bernardine’s mental, moral and spir- 
y dicaps from infancy. She had other handicaps, but this 
Snot the place to refer to them. 
te are those in town nowadays who are prone to speak sym- 
meucally of Myrtle-Bernardine in the light of what has hap- 
= i fecent years, and perhaps their sympathies are not at all 
ed. But in those far-off days in the early ‘seventies, 
ardine was a little girl, the sight of the child 
si study of her deportment caused far different emotions in 
pu or Bono Publico. 
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T- HE author of “Beating Back” and “The 
$30,000 Penny” here tells the whole story 
that lay behind 
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At four years of age little Myrtle-Bernardine thought 
she was made of better stuff than the common run of 
Eve’s daughters, and at six she was sure of it. At 
eight she was conversing with elderly people patroniz- 
ingly about the family “blood,” and at ten had asked 
Mrs. Joseph Fodder if common children weren't 
terribly mortifying, and why it was that the Lord made 
the lower classes so disgustingly prolific. 

And yet the tiny snob was pretty—pretty as a Dresden doll. 
Her little face was a painter’s dream; her eyes were as seductive 
as black velvet; and every inch of her was meant to be a lady. She 
was moreover forever ironed and starched and curled and fur- 
belowed until the mothers of the disgustingly prolific classes gave 
up in despair and let their offspring run pretty much as Nature 
wanted them to, thankful that a great labor-burden was thereby 
lifted from their shoulders. 

At the opposite end of the social seesaw were the Plunketts. 
Cassius Plunkett, the boy’s father, was the town character, prone 
to look upon the wihe when it was red—in fact any old color so 
long as it had a kick—and let it sting him like a serpent and bite 
him like an adder. In the summer he did odd jobs about the 
village; in the winter he worked as chambermaid in Uncle Joe 
Fodder’s livery-stable. 

Sarah Plunkett, the boy’s mother, was a Taro, and the state- 
ment is about all. If you lived in our town of Paris, Vt., you 
would understand. Of old it had been said that the Taro family 
toiled not, neither did it spin; and verily Solomon in all his 
glory was never arrayed like any one of them. The principal 
contributions to the community on the part of the Taro family 
were whiskers, kids and hell, and when Sarah Taro joined her 
fortunes with those of Cash Plunkett and they founded a line of 
their own, the proclivities of the Taro family were carried over 
and made part and parcel thereof; and when each little Plunkett 
came along, verily the mark of the Taro was upon it. 

The Plunkett domicile was on the eastern edge of town in 
the section of dried bog-land colloquially known as the Flats. 
There Cash Plunkett’s propensities for acquiring old buggies, 
grocery-crates, broken chicken-coops, hen-wire and discouraged 
hound-dogs was one of the seven wonders of our Green Moun- 
tains. Jasper was the seventh son—or was it the eleventh?—any- 
how, the family was ample. And this being America, the land 
of the free and the home of the brave,—especially the home of 
the brave—it was this stub-toed, crop-headed, ware-festooned, 
freckled-faced seventh son of a Plunkett who upon the 
princess of the house of Beckett, saw that she was and was 
seized with heart-throbs of desire to possess her. Without con- 
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sulting his own interest——no Plunkett ever consulted his own in- 
terest, which is why they remained blunketts,—he conceived the 
idea of accomplishing this in various times and seasons with tokens 
of his esteem in the form of gifts. Gifts without end he made 
her. To catalog them all would require a volume, but only 
those which stand out in high light are for us to consider now. 
And the first of these was proffered in the year in which both of 
them “turned eleven.” 

It was a pleasant July afternoon back in the ’seventies when the 
head of the house of Beckett hitched up his horse in a smart 
buggy and drove forth to pay a call upon the head of the house 
of Plunkett, the princess beside him. It was not a social call. No, 
the head of the house of Plunkett owed old John three lapsed pay- 
ments for a second-hand harness, and Cash’s sins of financial 
omission were frequently many. Old John intended to see that 
he got either his money or a return of the harness. 

Arriving at the home on the farther edge of the Flats, old John 
backed the mare around, and descending, unhooked the check- 
rein. He trusted her to remain in one spot as long as her nose 
was in the clover along the Plunkett fence, and he went behind the 
house in search of either Cassius or harness. 

The first thing that befell little Myrtle-Bernardine when her 
father had disappeared, was the appearance of Jasper Pierpont 
Plunkett, who bobbed up from behind the fence and supplied her 
life’s first complication. 

Little Jas Plunkett was of the earth éarthy and of the soil 
soily—in fact, very much soiled in comparison with the starched 
daintiness of Myrtle-Bernardine. His hair was clipped close to a 
small bullet head; his eyes were vague; his face was freckled; and 
one great toe was wrapped in a filthy rag. 

This product of the disgustingly prolific lower classes beheld 
the smart rig halted before 
the house of his father and 
was immediately seized with 
ill-bred interest. He took 
further note of her who sat 
therein; and immediately he 
showed the signs of interest 
and intimacy which were 
later to make history in our 
town. 

Now, everyone who has 
been a boy knows that to 
approach the object of one’s 
sentimental regard at eleven 
years of age in the conven- 
tional manner of two 
feet properly em- 
ployed by putting 
them down in meas- 
ured manner on the 
surface of the world 
is not at all normal. 
And this boy was 
normal—perhaps just 
a shade too much so. 

Space denies an accurate and sequentia 
record of all the contortions and writhings 
and twistings and turnings which ensued 
to attract the lady’s attention, awaken her 
regard and open a speaking acquaintance. 
Finally, however, he laid his case on the 
knees of the gods. 

“Hello!” he said, and grinned. 

Of course, if he had not been born a dub 
from the first, he would have known what 
usually happens to cases left on the knees of 






























She threw a shawl 


the gods. The crass effrontery of that saluta- over her shoulders 
tion would have been bad enough. But that and went forth into 
grin! A prominent front tooth was conspicu-  therain of that cold 
ous by its absence, and the effect was star- spring night. 


tling. 

Myrtle-Bernardine sat stunned. Try as she would, she could 
think of no behavior capable of meeting the situation but the 
business of frigid silence and staring stiffly ahead. Why didn’t 
her father come? 

“Say—what’s yer name?” persisted this awful progeny of the 
lower orders. Then, himself somewhat embarrassed at his daring, 
he recovered with: “Betcha dont know what’s the really biggest 
pa} I can do! Say—I kin spit through my missin’ tooth four 
eet!” 
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Little icy chills ran up and down the Dresden spine, 
“Dont believe me, do yer? All right, watch!” 
It was entirely involuntary on her part that she t 
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head and did watch. But she did. And so did he. The ow upt 
dorial phenomenon established beyond doubt, came a challe. mls me 

“Le’see yer do it. Betcha can’t!” “Si gold 

She turned white! She turned crimson! She withered pwig 
with her loathing and annihilated him with her utter disguy qe D0! 
he was irrepressible. S = sud 

“Say—yer higher up than me; and when yer higher » imity | 
can spit farther. Betcha I could spit more’n four feet tim, t 
up there beside yer. Want me to climb up and see?” 5 that 

Myrtle-Bernardine jumped. It was a most plebeian jump, spin 
the cause was adequate. Such intimacy must be nipped i iy 
bud at any cost before it flowered into awful Consequences, litle 

“You horrid boy!” she cried. “If you so much as toy pvite 1 
of these buggy wheels, I’ll have my father put you in jal they 
the rats will run right over your face!” It was the most aimee rh 
chastisement of which Myrtle-Bernardine’s eleven year gly ho: 
conceive. ‘ — 


The hot-shot of this sudden condescension into speech, } 
as it was unexpected, halted the youth for a moment; by 
the resilience of youth he immediately came back: 

“Huh! I aint afraid of no rats. We caught a big one 
trap last night. The cat wont touch him. Guess it’s becayg 
dead. Say, do yer wanner see him? You wait here, and 
get him. I aint afraid to handle him. Betcha you are!” 
then the fatal pronouncement which makes for tragedy, i hy 
between mice or nations: “I'll give him to yer if yer want ed an 
could take him home and skin him. Then yer could stuff hinged H 
trim up a room with him!” Shecans 

Acting on his own suggestion, he immediately ceased his cond 
tortions and ran to get his first gift to bestow on her who} is an it 
impressed him. And in the brief moment ensuing, confronteliiMMeoncider 

the awful prospect of his return, Myrtle-Bernardine ailiiardine 

see but one alternative. That was to flee while thie s bad 
\ ing was good. thtless « 
So, before the terrible dub appeared with the fir comings 
» he was ever to offer her, Myrtle got the reins pm 
_ separated. She nearly pulled herself from the seatt 
to raise the mare’s head from the clover. 
she did it, pulled her into the road, sh 
her sharply on the flank and got her 
action with a suddenness that was startl 
\ When the terrible dub returned to thei 


Yankee 
ploped a 
ths’ ass 
ett bo 
quite 
Dresde: 
led to 


gate with a luckless rodent tied by SMI “came 
to three feet of white string, the Digi that ic 
was empty. Mare, rig and Myrtle-Bemaiiihe villag 

were hidden behind a cloud of dust 
down the road. hat are 
Three hours later a man with # MiMded of J 
ing-block jaw came scuffing into tow) @iiompany 1 
seventeen pounds of second-hand hames sudder 
a much-ruffled disposition. Indeed, 
The tragedy of the whole affair was MR required 
between rodent and harness, the MBit he im 
ketts came in for responsibility (iMeadocio } 
whole unfortunate episode. Tbe 

said in after years that inasmul 





old John was Overseer of the Poor 
was utterly out of patience wil 








Plunketts, because of what’ ha in y 
that July day and because of WilliRent of w 
wife said to him after his spanMiiiiises it w 






Myrtle-Bernardine—for these ™ 
folks said it was he who was mi 
fluential in having the village 
charge of the irresponsible F 
the children scattered and 4 ff 
appointed for Jasper. 
But as often happens when people try ™ 
out contemptible grudges, the boomerang oll 
to old John’s discomfiture. For old Mrs 
ton adopted Jasper, gave him a home in town and, clotlil 
in decent raiment, sent him to school. Being of an # 
Myrtle-Bernardine, he was housed in the same room m be 

















worn village institution, and the juxtaposition only inte Bu 
course of the drama. j 
Jasper fell deeply in love with the princess of the MSMR on aig 





Beckett. And as the years piled up, he sought to gain I? 
with other gifts. : 
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1 second gift which 
er P, Plunkett sought to 
9 n her who was be- 
‘ng more precious to him 
gold was offered the 
wing June at the Dres- 
Doll’s party. 
4 sudden spirit of mag- 
imity toward the lower 
« the Duchess de- 
4 that the proper demo- 
fc spirit for her daughter 
bow—-if she must invite 
little schoolmates—was 
wite them all; so forth- 
they were all invited, 
er among them. 
American _ public- 
| being of course the 
common denominator 
Yankee humanity, it had 
sloped after several 
ths’ association with the 
ett boy that he became 
quite so impossible as 
Dresden Doll had first 
led to believe. Conse- 
y her disgust dis- 
red and her resentment 
ed. Her attitude, in- 
became one of patron- 
condescension. And 
is an important point to 
bonsidered here: Myrtle 
dine at heart was 
fa bad girl nor wholly a 
ightless one. For all her 
comings her mother was 
Hy responsible. She was 
d wrong and kept 
It was not until she 
ached years of matur- 
and her mother had 
Mi the way of all flesh 
the real Myrtle-Bernar- 
“came out.” And per- 
that is one of the main reasons for the present sympathy 
village. It is good to think so. But to get back to the 


Mat are you going to give me on my birthday?” she de- 
ded of Jasper one day at the edge of the school lot, where 
mpany with several other princesses, she accosted him. 
suddenness of the inquiry left Jasper momentarily speech- 
Indeed, it was the first intimation he had received that gifts 
tequired as admission to the natal festivities. 


he immediately collected himself. 
focio he rallied: 

ul, I betcha what I’m goin’ to give you will be different and 
- better than you'll get from anybody else! You wait 


In the old spirit of 


eve! His declaration implied a promise, a very great 
Mm which the element of mystery was as great as the 
en of worth. Moreover, after the luckless nature of such 
8, it was plain that to maintain his standing and favor, the 
itt dub would have to make the aforesaid promise good! 
what could he give her, greater and finer and better than 
met person—chiefly boy—might offer? It was an awful 
ty. Though only thirteen years of age, he realized that 
fateady thrust a foot into one of life’s traps. In his little 
Mi up under the eaves of the Farrington house, he pondered 
milo each night. And with sickening speed the date for the 
“preached and found him still troubled. 
mincipal cause for his trouble was the limit of his finances. 
sixty cents to his name, made by running errands 
€ local grocer. 
“7g her with a Maltese cat or a diamond ring or something 
But sixty cents! 
solution was finally presented by the Duchess herself. She 
hi 0d Mrs. Farrington one afternoon to purchase some 
= and remained to discuss the precocity and talent 
. “Taraine. 


If he had millions, he could of course have»: 
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“Did you give Jasper to understand your engagement to him was going to be announced tonight?” snarled John. 


? 


“T am convinced she is ultimately to be literary,” she declared. 
“She has already finished the Bible, ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ and 
‘Rollo’s Travels in Switzerland.’ I think I shall have her start 
next on the poets.” 

Mrs. Farrington asked which poets. And the Duchess answered: 
“T understand ‘the Dauntless Inferno’ by John Milton is being 
read these days in all the best circles. After that I think she'll 
try Shakespeare.” . 

The Plunkett boy lay in bed that night, turning this literary 
feature of Myrtle’s character over in his mind. Then by the 
strange and wonderful convolutions of a boy’s brain he had it! 
He could hardly wait for morning to get to Weatherbee & Hawkins’ 
New and Second-Hand Household Furnishing Store. But morning 
came, and after much mysterious maneuvering—for forty-five of 
the sixty cents, and greatly to the perplexity of old man Weathers- 
bee—he contracted for the article which he sought. He carried 
it home under cover of darkness the night before the party and 
hid it in the loft of the Farrington woodshed. 

The party began at two-thirty the next day, when about forty 
children gathered on the Beckett premises. A little table had 
been placed beside the front veranda steps, and upon it the birth- 
day gifts were deposited. Article by article the pile grew, some of 
them pathetically inexpensive, testifying to the lack of worldly 
estates on the part of the families represented, and a few indi- 
cating a want of taste rather than earthly goods. 

When the Plunkett boy looked upon the daintimess and delicacy 
of most of the gifts, he at once had a qualm that perhaps he 
had somewhat overdone in Kis anxiety to make an impression. 
But Myrtle-Bernardine was demanding to know how he had ful- 


filled his promise, and there was no time then to reconsider. He 


wentto a place in the hedge and brought his present from its 
hiding-place. 

Across the lawn he toted it, not without some difficulty, be- 
causesit was almost as-large as himself. And it was heavy, very 
heavy;-and to Jet it slip and drop nteant breakage. To the gift- 
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altar he brought it, with features rather white and heart palpitat- 
ing most disturbingly. 

“My goodness!” cried Myrtle-Bernardine. ‘Whatever can it 
be?” And the children and a few of the mothers, headed by the 
Duchess, gathered around to see what the Plunkett boy had 
brought which was to leave them speechless with its impressive- 
ness and appropriateness. 

The Plunkett boy, though badly scared, could not resist the 
temptation to be a bit dramatic. From his present he unwound 
prodigious quantities of newspaper and cast them aside. And 
then those gathered around beheld his gift—a life-size bust of 
Julius Cesar wrought in chalk, liberal quantities of which were 
smeared over the small Plunkett boy’s best clothes! 

The Duchess took one look at the classic profile of the con- 
queror of Gaul and emitted a funny noise. 

“But what is it?” she demanded a bit hysterically. 

It was the Plunkett boy’s turn to be speechless. It had never 
occurred to him that anyone would miss the point of why it was 
sO appropriate. 

“Why—why,” he choked, “it’s—it's—it’s a monument of 
Julius Cesar, famous in literature,” he concluded lamely. 

“The very idea!” choked the Duchess. ‘“The—very—idea! 
Send for William at once!” William was the old colored man 
who did odd jobs for the Becketts. He came. ‘William,’ went 
on the Duchess, “remove this—” 

“Mother!” cried the Dresden Doll, touched by Jasper’s most 
apparent misery. 

“Be quiet!” ordered the Duchess. ‘‘William, remove this ab- 
surdity.” Then to the Plunkett boy: “Your brains, young man. 
are startlingly conspicuous by their absence.” 

The Plunkett boy wilted then, as William laid dusky and pro- 
fane hands upon his gift of love and admiration. He started 
sobbing and headed for the gate. 

Yes, we are prone to give Myrtle-Bernardine the benefit of 
the doubt—she was not a bad girl at heart, and if she had been 
out from under the influence of her mother might have turned 
out far differently. She was touched by her mother’s thoughtless- 
ness and overtook Jasper by the hedge. 

“It’s all right, Jas,’ she comforted. “/ think your gift was 
lovely, even if Mamma wouldn’t let me keep it. And just to show 
that I mean it, I'll let you be my beau all day at the Sunday- 
school picnic the tenth of July!” 

And so, out of the second gift had this come: a partiality for 
Jasper on the part of Myrtle which might have become a beauti- 
ful little romance—if it hadn’t been for Myrtle’s mother... . . 


URTEEN, fifteen and sixteen years found Jasper deep 
in the throes of the worst case of puppy-love that the 
people of our town ever witnessed. 

Moreover, between the ages of thirteen and eighteen Jasper’s 
growth was astounding. He rose from four feet six to six feet 
four with the speed of a skyrocket, garden witch-grass, the movie- 
industry or the price of shoes. His two cltief concerns were 
clandestinely courting Myrtle and providing himself with clothes 
fast enough to bridge each new gap between trousers and shirt or 
pant-legs and boot-tops. He became an elongated, disjointed, 
clumsy but patient old packhorse of a suitor; and as the years 
only increased his affection for John Beckett’s girl, the Duchess 
endeavored to rid Myrtle of his attentions by riding him to death. 

On a picnic he always carried three baskets—his own, Myrtle’s 
and the fellow’s whom the Duchess had picked out as her daugh- 
ter’s escort for the occasion. If she accepted his invitation to go 
on a boat-ride, the Duchess saw to it that either she or a friend 
went along, and Jas was the inevitable power that moved the 
craft against tide and weather. 

The whole town got the idea that the Becketts were playing 
Jasper for an unpaid hired-man, for failing to discourage him by 
the ordinary methods, the Duchess sought to humiliate him in 
the daughter’s eyes by employing him at sodden tasks which he 
accepted and did well because it was ker mother who requested 
them. Thus they came to call Myrtle the Most Selfish Woman in 
Paris. 

When Myrtle first heard that title and knew people were apply- 
ing it to her, she was grievously hurt. As months rolled into 
years and the name stuck to her, she accepted it with pique and 
did things out of spite that fastened the description closer. 

Meantime Jasper was reading law in Judge Farmer’s office and 
trying to make something of himself for Myrtle’s sake. 

Let it not be thought, however, that during these years Jasper 
was negligent in his gifts. Nothing daunted by previous failures, 
he continued to make her presents and tried to concoct others 
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far beyond the reach of his estate or purse. Yet Nature 
to have constructed him so that he simply could not 
present for a girl. = 













lek presented her with a jar of metheglin, or f 

honey, for a cold, and old William found it on, 
over the cellar stairs, imbibed thereof, and then tried to kil 
Beckett cook. When ladies’ bicycles first came out, he mai 
a present of one of “the latest model.” She was “ql, 
away with it” literally as well as figuratively, and it looked 
here was to be one gift that was successful, until it became 
manageable at the top of Pearl Street Hill one day shortly 
she had learned to ride. She tore down the incline mith 
pedals fairly buzzing beneath her helpless feet, and went 
the window of Dan Smith’s grocery-store with neatness ay 
patch. He came to see her during her convalescence, ani 
for the first time concretely approached matrimony, The Dy 
overheard, and Myrtle was “bustled off” for a visit of one 
year with friends in Rutland. 

It was during this absence, however, that Jasper was af 
to the Bar, and began going about Paris with a new lighty 
eye and whistle on his lips. Our local reporter came jny 
newspaper-office one morning and enlightened us: 

“You know how nearly every gift Jas Plunkett’s givg 
Most Selfish Woman has turned out a flunk? Well, I belie 
going to make her the one perfect and appropriate gift a 
He’s bought the Perkins house on Elm Street and is hay 
remodeled and furnished. I think they’ve had an underj 
by letter, even if she is in Rutland, and it’s going tok 
wedding present to her—all furnished!’ 

It looked as ‘if our reporter were right. And the next we 
Myrtle was coming home, and the Duchess was going to gig 
a great party. At any rate, Jasper was going about Paris 
on air in those days, it seemed. At the same time ther 
baleful glint in the eye of the Duchess when local folk tm 
interrogate her. We wondered if the Most Selfish Woma 
taken the bit in her own little white teeth at last. 

Alterations on the Perkins homestead were completed # 
June which followed. And the first of July Myrtle came 
The party was held on the tenth. 

Never had there been such a night in local Paris society, 
it might be added, never was such a night to come to the 
of Beckett again. Everybody in town—almost—was invil 

Old John Beckett’s gas-bill that night would buy a sma 
pig in these costly days on which the world has fallen | 
Joseph Fodder declared that “the only difference so far as 
were concerned between the party and a millionaire’s funenl 
the lack of,‘Rest in Peace’ pillows and ‘Gates Ajar’ set-pit 
Most of Amos Hanchette’s Furniture Emporium had mor 
into the Beckett domicile for the occasion, and so muché 
berry wine was in evidence that the imported Italian om 
became light-headed long before the dancing, and one @ 
musicians had to be thrown out by a policeman. 












T was half-past seven when the dub, clothed in lis 
arrived officially at the “mansion.” The lay-out ws 
ing new to him. He’d been worked harder during the pi 
week than any three of the servants. And yet, approacilf 
brilliantly lighted house now, it all seemed like a vast, fairy@ 
But his Nemesis awaited him at the door in the persm@® 
Duchess. 3 
“Jasper,” she said sternly, “where have you been; its 
time you showed up at last! Adam MacQuarry’s beet | 
suddenly sick, and we’re short a hand in the kitchen. 4 
back and have Mrs. Cobb pin an apron on you; the caterer 
find a man willing or strong enough to turn the ice-cream 
The young man was stunned for a moment. hel, @ 
the fact that it was her mother asking, a great sickness seited 
“W-where’s Myrtle?” he asked. _ 
“Never mind Myrtle; she’s attending to her duties 
you, there’s duties also. You go back and get busy 
freezer. If the ice-cream fails, this party will be m@ 
He went! After all, he was nothing but a Plunkett @e% 
On the back steps, in the shadows of the laundry-Waam 
sat amid the crates, barrels and chips from the woom 
for an hour and a half turned the cranks of the 
Supper was planned for nine o'clock, and several Om 
he had finished with the freezers, Jas tried t0 BS 
Bernardine aside; but she was monopolized by @ 8 
fellow named Johnson from Rutland. Finally, he gave 
and withdrew to a corner, where he was presently BARNS 
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**O. K. from beginning to end 
A sound and dependable friend 

So forceful and able I’m sure every table 
Will welcome the vigor you lend!” 


We use only 
Government inspected 
ox joints 





Every ingredient of Campbell's nourishing Ox Tail 
Soup is choice in grade and quality, scrupulously 
inspected, prepared with utmost nicety and care. 

The marrowy joints are of the medium size, which 
yields the best meat and richest broth. 

Tender diced carrots and turnips, a delicious tomato 
puree, celery, parsley, plenty of strength-giving barley, 
a hint of leek and onion and a touch of fine flavoring 
make this favorite soup as tempting as it is nutritious. 

The safe health rule is “‘eat good soup every day.” 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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side by little Miss Pratt and on the other 
by old Jonas Crosby, who'd already had 
his share of the elderberry wine and 
wanted Jasper to listen to a dissertation 
on Rum, Romanism and Rebellion. 

Once or twice the boy’s mind wandered 
off to the new House of Hope and all that 
it meant to him. It seemed rather drab 
beside the brilliancy of this scintillating 
function, and a misgiving seized him— 
until a new clamor furnished distraction 
for the throng. 

The Duchess had risen, clothed in the 
boldest gown ever seen in Paris, and 
rapped with a spoon for quiet. Icy chills 
and seething flame played up and down 
Jasper’s spine. 

He never could recollect coherently, 
afterward, what Mrs. Beckett said. He 
caught only the culmination of her speech, 
the last few words which froze his heart 
and almost stopped its beating: 

“And so I take ‘the greatest pleasure in 
announcing the engagement of my dear 
daughter Myrtle-Bernardine to Mr. Ruth- 
erford Johnson of Rutland, the marriage 
to take place the first week of this coming 
October.” 


WO hours later, down in a corner of 
the lower garden, John Beckett found 
the dub and called his daughter. 

“Miss Myrtle says she can’t come,” 
announced the servant on the completion 
of his errand. 

“You tell Myrtle-Bernardine Beckett 
that if she don’t obey her father, I'll come 
with a harness-tug and lay it on her 
in front of all those popinjays!” pro- 
claimed old John Beckett. 

Myrtle came. She entered the summer- 
house where old John had Jasper propped 
over a bench with his arms on a railing, 
shaking with sobs. 

“Did you give Jasper to understand 
your engagement to him was going to be 
announced tonight?” snarled John without 
parleying. : 

“N-no,” hesitated the daughter. “Per- 
haps Mother—” 

“You must have stood for it,’ returned 
John Beckett. “And may God help you 
for the heartless creature that your moth- 
er’s made of you!” 

And old John thereupon left her alone 
with the dub in that moonlit summer- 
house. She sank awkwardly down beside 
him. 

“Jasper,” she said, “I’m—sorry!” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, Myrtie,” he said. 
“T guess it was nobody’s fault but mine. 
I read a wrong meaning into your letters— 
that was all.” 

She crumpled her lacy handkerchief 
in her fingers. 

“T ought to have remembered who I 
was, and that the chasm between us could 
never be bridged,” he continued. “But 
if you’d only given me to understand 
straight-out, way back when we first met, 
or when I tried to make you presents all 
through childhood, it never would have 
happened at all! If—you—only—had!” 

“T—I tried to, Jasper.” she said. But 
the declaration was not convincing. and 
she knew it. 

He arose at last and turned to her de- 
spairingly. 

“Many times in my life, Myrtle, I've 
tried to make you gifts. This house I’ve 
taken so much pleasure getfing ready for 


what I thought was coming, was the last. 
And even it wasn’t quite appropriate, any 
more than the others. I’ve failed, Myr- 
tie; that’s all—failed. I’m going away 
from here now. But perhaps some day 
down the years I'll come back to you 
again. Maybe,” he smiled, “with another 
gift, even. God bless you—and keep you! 
I hope—you'll be very happy!” 

‘Jasper!’ was all she said. 

He turned, went down the walk, through 
the gate and along the fence. His foot- 
fall died away under the motionless ma- 
ples. He was gone—out of her heart, out 
of her life. 

The sun rose next day over a little 
country town far up in the Green Moun- 
tains in which one rising young attorney, 
Jasper P. Plunkett, was missing. 

A real-estate agent later disposed of: 
the house and its effects and forwarded 
the money to Washington. The years 
passed; we never knew Jas Plunkett as 
the dub in our community life again. 


"TH night of Myrtle-Bernardine’s an- 
nouncement-party marked the peak 
in her social life and the zenith of her 
fortunes. Almost immediately thereafter 
things began to happen to Myrtle-Ber- 
nardine with damage and loss and sorrow 
uncanny. 

In the first place her father never lived 
to see her married to the Johnson person. 
He dropped dead in his shop the week 
following the party. Some folks said it 
was heart-trouble; it probably was—cf a 
sort. Anyhow, he was buried and his har- 
ness-shop closed. Six months later the 
probate of his estate was completed and 
then came the real surprise to our little 
community. 

When the executors and administrators 
were through with John’s affairs, had paid 
his mortgages, written off his bad bills 
and settled his bank-paper, they turned 
over $2021.50 to the widow and a like 
amount to the daughter. 

Meanwhile, without waiting for the 
settlement of the estate, Myrtle had mar- 
ried the Johnson fellow. The preten- 
tious wedding the Duchess had arranged 
“to give dear daughter her proper send- 
off” was canceled out of a decent respect 
to John’s passing, but there was a house 
affair with a few friends and relatives 
present. Then descended a still heavier 
blow. 

Young Johnson, it developed, had no 
money; neither had his family. 

The Duchess of course couldn’t keep 
up the big house she had inherited from 
John; so she sold it to the Alstynes from 
New York. When the money was gone, 
she and Myrtle and young Johnson 
moved to one of Bud Jones’ flats on 
Cross Street. There for a time Johnson 
supported the three of them on the wages 
he received as clerk in Ben Williams’ 


- clothing-store. 


Myrtle had by now become a broken 
and embittered young woman. She buried 
her first baby girl the summer follow- 
ing, and there were people in the com- 
munity who declared it was “good enough 
for her!” She had been a self-centered, 
snobbish little egoist from the days of 
her girlhood. Up to the night of her 
party she had never done an unselfish 
act, never known sorrow or care, newer 
had a single whim denied. her. Now Mfe 
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had suddenly taken her in charg y 
grim intent and was putting her 
the third degree with a vengeance Ye 
all this was only the beginning of the ij 
ter affair. 

There developed trouble between Jol 
son and his dictatorial mother-in-law fy 
ever drodling with self-pity; and’ 
morning she didn’t wake up. An gy 
dose of her sleeping-powders, old } 
Thornton said—that was all : 

Four children—all boys—were subg. 
quently born to the Most Selfish Wong 
And with the arrival of the fourth 4 
husband could “‘stand it” no longer a 
took to drink. é 

For eighteen years thereafter the lig 
of the girl who had once been the Dr 
den Doll of our town and talked of 4 
disgustingly prolific lower classes.” 
came as near a hell on earth as alcgy 
and poverty were able to make it, 

All traces of her girlhood beauty la 
long since faded. Her hair was thi 
her velvet-black eyes had lost their } 
ter; her shoulders were flat. It» 
rumored around the village that “Ruf 
Johnson frequently beat her, and th 
Bill, the eldest son, had left homea 
gone to work in Albany, really becay 
he couldn’t stand the continuous bide 
ing between father and mother, 

Jim, the second son, got a job ia 
garage, worked for a while demonsin 
ing cars and then left home to tak 
position in Dayton. Amos quit hig 
school to go to work in the knitting-mij 
The night when Collins, the young 
was eighteen, he had a fist-fight with 
father in which for the first time the} 
came off victor. “Ruth” delivered 
drunken harangue about leaving a f 
ily of thankless brats and never com 
back, and was found three hours la 
down at the lower end of the lm 
freight-yards near the dry bridge, ati 
halves by the Montreal Express. 

Never has there been a person nd 
the history of our community wi 
life-story reads so tragically as M 
Bernardine’s. Call it her treatment 
Jasper, call it anything you please § 
happened just as I have set it do 
John Beckett’s snobbish daughter im 
to drink of life’s cup to its very a@ 
She buried her husband as best she a 
afford with the help of her grown 
and when she returned from the tune 
the United States had gone to ® 
against Germany. 














|? was a late April night, a murky 0% 
and a chilling, cheerless rain was 
ing when Mrs. Myrtle Johnson facell 
youngest son Collins across the oilclt 
covered table in the kitchen of & 
home. 

The mother’s face was white as @ 
and her thin fingers gripped the wil! 
convulsively. 

“Sonny!” she cried, “Sonny! Su 
You don’t know what youre 3% 
You mustn’t! You mustn't! 
mustn't!” a 

“T do know what I’m saying: 
plied. “I can’t stand it any : 
tell you. They're calling me 2% 
and say I’m hiding behind my # 
skirts.” 

“But you're all I’ve got es 
Oh, God in heaven, havent # 
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O you realize that your 
D skin is far more than a 

mere covering for your 
body? It is a living organ with vital 
work to perform. 


And the whole beauty of your 
skin depends on how it works. 


Is it soft, supple, fine in texture, 
brilliant in color—a delight to 
everyone whose eyes rest upon it? If 
$0, it is simply in its healthy, normal 
condition—the condition in which 
everyone’s skin should be. Its deli- 
cate potes are working actively, 
freely — bringing it the oil and 
moisture that keep it soft and flex- 
ible—carrying away the waste prod- 
ucts and allowing it to breathe. 


But if for some reason your skin 
looks tired, dull—if it lacks the color 
and freshness you would like it to 
have—then you can be sure that it 
is not functioning properly. The 
pores are not doing their work—the 
little muscular fibres have become 
relaxed. 


This condition can be relieved— 
your complexion can be made as 
fresh, clear, and colorful as you 
would like to have it. For every 
day your skin changes—old skin 
dies and new skin takes its place. 
By the proper treatment you can 
stimulate this new skin which is con- 
stantly forming, into healthy, normal 
activity — you can give it freshness 
and color. - 


How to rouse a dull, 
sluggish skin 


To correct a skin that has become 
dull and sluggish, try using every 


All night . all day . your skin 
rests from its work 








night this special treatment with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Before retiring wash your face and 
neck with plenty of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. If 
your skin has been badly neglected, 
tub a generous lather thoroughly 


into the pores, using an upward and 
outward motion. Do this until the 
skin feels somewhat sensitive. Rinse 
well in warm water, then in cold. 
Whenever possible, rub your skin 
for thirty seconds with a piece of ice 
and dry carefully. 

This treatment with Woodbury’s 
cleanses the pores gently and thor- 
oughly and stimulates the fine mus- 
cular fibres of your skin, giving it 
tone and life. 

Special treatments to meet the 
needs of each individual type of 
skin are given in the little booklet 
which is wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Find 
the treatment that is adapted to 
your skin—then begin to use it every 
night, regularly and persistently. 





You will find that the very first 
treatment leaves your skin with a 
slightly drawn, tight feeling. This 
only means that your skin is 
responding to a more thorough 
and stimulating kind of cleansing 
than it has been accustomed to. 
After a few nights the drawn feel- 
ing will disappear, and your skin 
will emerge from its nightly treat- 
ment with such a soft, clean, 
healthful feeling that you will 
never again want to use any other 
method of cleansing your face. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on 

sale at any drug store or toilet ;goods 
counter in the United States or 
Canada. Get a cake today—begin 
using it tonight. A 25 cent cake 
lasts a month or six weeks. 


We shall be glad to send 
you a trial size cake 


For 6 cents we will send you a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap (enough for a week or ten 
days of any Woodbury facial treat- 
ment), together with the booklet of 
treatments, “A Skin You Love to 
Touch.” Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 
Cold Cream. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., 1704 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 






If you live in Canada, 
address The Andrew 
Jergens Co, Limited, 
1704 Sherbrooke Street, 
Perth, Ontario, 
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enough? Must I give up my last far- 
thing—my only son that’s left?” 

“Oh, yes, Ma; I know,” he snarled, for 
much of his father’s blood was in him. 
“Ves, Ma, I know—they’ve always called 
you the Most Selfish Woman in Paris!” 

If he had struck his mother, it would 
not have hurt her more or very differ- 
ently. She gazed at him dumbly. For 
an instant the boy was frightened at the 
thing he had done. Then he was ashamed, 
and sat there twisting the edge of the 
oilcloth, not daring to lift his eyes to 
hers. 

The Most Selfish Woman in Paris! It 
had been a long time since she had last 
heard that taunt. New people had come 
to Paris; many of those who remembered 
Jasper had died; the rest had forgotten. 
And now—now it came from the lips 
of her son: The Most Selfish Woman— 
the Most Selfish Woman! 

She threw a shawl over her shoulders 
and without another word went forth 
into the rain of that cold spring night. 
The rain beat in her face; her shoes 
ran with water. The Most Selfish Woman 
—her own son had called her that! 

In the course of that night’s wander- 
ing she came at last, and quite by acci- 
dent, to Elm Street and the old Perkins 
house. Years and years before, a man 
who loved her had prepared this beau- 
tiful old homestead as a gift for her. 
For a long time she stood by the gate 
gazing at the house, her mind a tumult 
of the memories it evoked. Jasper! 
She wondered what had ever become of 
him, for never a word had ever come 
back. 

It was after ten o’clock when she re- 
turned to her cottage down on the river 
road. Collins was smoking a cigarette 
in the kitchen, his shoeless feet on the 
edge of the oven, a war pictorial spread 
upon his knees. 

He sprang up at the creak of the door 
behind him. 

“Where have you been?” he demanded 
quickly. 

She shook her head as she sank upon 
a chair beside him there by the stove. 
“There’s something I want to say,” she 
said. “I understand now, Sonny,” she 
ran on, groping for his hand. “Out there 
in the rain it was all made clear to me.” 
She restrained him as he started to speak, 
and continued, “I have been the most 
selfish woman in Paris—oh Sonny, I know 
it now. But my time has come to make 
amends—no, let me finish!”—as he made 
to speak again, his perplexed gaze upon 
her face. “I want you to go, Sonny; I 
want you to. And I want Willy and 
James and Amos to go—I’m going to 
try, late as it is, to win the love of you 
and them—the love a mother should 
have. Go, Sonny, go tomorrow—and 
enlist.” 

As he gazed into her face, across his 
own there broke a light she’d not seen 
there since he was a little boy; and like 
a little boy now, he slipped to his knees 
before her and hiding his face in her 
lap, sobbed: “Mother—Mother!” 

And later that same night as he lay 
sleeping overhead, she wrote, at the kit- 
chen table, three letters to three sons, 
and in each of those letters laid bare a 
mother’s heart. 

Thus it came to pass that before ten 


days had gone by there hung in the win- 
dow of the little yellow cottage on the 
river road a banner on which shone four 
stars against a field of blue. 


[t was Dr. Judson Bartlett’s suggestion 
that we give a “blow-out” to the boys 
when they returned, thus combining our 
usual July 4th celebration with our offi- 
cial welcome. Most of the Argonne vet- 
erans had already been back long enough 
to be bawled out several times by their 
folks more or less like ordinary human 
beings. They were quite accustomed to 
“cits” and hungry for jobs. But that 
didn’t matter. We had to give them a 
Welcome, just the same. And a wel- 
come they got, even if it did entail a 
three-mile march on their part in the 
morning in hot uniforms under a swel- 
tering July sun. 

The day opened officially at ten o’clock 
with the parade of soldiers, sailors and 
floats. They were going to be reviewed 
by some army officers sent over from 
Fort Ethan Allen, by Uncle Joseph Fod- 
der, sole surviving remnant of the orig- 
inal Farrington Post, G. A. R., by the 
local army chaplain and a few of the 
lesser fry who always manage to thrust 
in an oar at such an occasion and get 
their reward in shape of their names in 
print next day. The reviewing-stand was 
erected at the junction of Main and 
Maple streets at the edge of the great 
grass-plot that still exists in many old 
New England towns and is called the 
“Common.” Everything was in readi- 
ness at ten-thirty, and the parade started. 
It was some parade, too, now let me tell 
you! 

After fourteen brainstorms in bunting 
and tissue-paper flowers had clacked safe- 
ly by and had been terminated by most of 
the local fire-apparatus, the line of march 
ended back at the north side of the Com- 
mon under the majestic old Washington 
elms, and the crowd of county folk 
flocked thither to join in the community 
singing and hear the speeches. They 
lasted until noon, the songs and speeches. 

At exactly eleven-thirty-one—the mo- 
ment the review of the long parade was 
ended—a big gray touring car honked its 
way through the Main Street mob, turned 
into Maple, gained the less crowded thor- 
oughfares and put on speed toward the 
river road. 

In the car were Judge Farmer, pres- 
ident of the People’s Bank, Uncle Joseph 
Fodder of the G. A. R., Samuel P. Hod, 
editor of the local paper and partner of 
the humble scribe who records this: nar- 
rative, Jeremiah Hastings, local food ad- 
ministrator, and Mrs. Oscar Butterworth, 
head of the county Red Cross. 

Fifteen minutes later, with a great 
whining of brakes, the big car brought up 
in front of a little yellow house. Mrs. 
Butterworth descended and disappeared 
within. 

She found Mrs. Johnson aimlessly 
watering her geraniums in the west room, 
her face more furrowed than ever, her 
eyes swollen with many tears. 

“Why, Mis’ Johnson, we’ve searched 
all up-street for you all the morning. We 
thought of course you’d be up to the 
parade; it was by accident we met Susan 
Beecher, and she said you were here at 
home.” 
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“I can’t stand parades,” the 
turned wearily. “I couldn't sit 
see soldier-boys march past with 
my own lying at the bottom of 
lantic, one buried in France and 
in Siberia.” The last came cha: 
Mrs. Butterworth grew suddenly taj 

“I know, Mis’ Johnson. It’s tux 
awfully hard. But you better come 
street just the same. The speaki ; 
ing to start as soon as the Singing’s 
and I happen to know that Dr. Dodi; 
the Methodist church is mentioniy 
in his address and you simply got 4 
there!” 

“Mentionin’ me?” 

“For losin’ your boys, Mis’ Johns 
You’re the only woman in all Vey 
that’s lost four sons in service,” 

But the weary woman only shog 
head. Finally Judge Farmer had 
appealed to, but even then it was 
minutes before they could persuade 
and before she had dressed. Then§ 
big auto tore back to town. 


| NEVER will forget the scene ] 

nessed that day on our local Com 
The beautiful summer noon grown stm 
ly quiet, the hush over the vast crowd 
soldiers in khaki with their rifles at a 
the dignitaries crowding the rail of th 
viewing stand, the luxurious folds of| 
heavy silken flags a-ripple in the k 
ing breeze, and overhead the ge 
bowered elms and maples, and the cam 
of the flawless sky over all—nor the fig 
of one bent woman, badly frightes 
dressed in rusty black silk, years out 
fashion, standing with bowed head at! 
edge of the motionless crowd. 

The general addresses concluded, 
was time for the last event on they 
gram. Suddenly at a motion from Ju 
Farmer the band struck up “The Bai 
Hymn of the Republic.” 
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Mine eyes have seen the glory of tk 
coming of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage wher 
the grapes of wrath are stored, 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning d 
his terrible swift sword, 
His truth is marching on! 


Somebody pushed Myrtle-Bernania 
Johnson forward. Dr. Dodd was com 
down the steps of the reviewing sii 
Before her the venerable old m 
stopped. Not a sound but the chim 
birds in the trees above broke the solt 
hush. 

“Sister,” he began in his old meu 
voice, “we have asked you to be pret 
with us this morning for a purpose wi 
may come as a surprise to you s 
what, yet one which could not be ma 
appropriate for the closing of these # 
monies. We are welcoming ou ® 
torious soldiers from the bloody i 
fields abroad; but we are also mou 
our honored dead, and in that mous 
we could not overlook your sorrow, 
is no less our sorrow. 

“We are here to grieve with you 
are here to show an humble apprea® 
of what your loss has meant 0 BB 
tion’s profit.” a 

There was not a dry eye @ 
crowd as Dr. Dodd paused. 
old minister himself was so choke® 
emotion that he had difficulty # 
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You can buy the love 
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the decorators have to offer 


he ng 

gate soy you like this soft gray chintz scattered with sweet old- 

Saat fashioned nose-gays? Or this silk from China?—very 

d at different,’ with its large vivid birds on queer boughs. And for 

adel, your own boudoir, madame, these filmy lengths of mauve and 

the p rose chiffon—” ; 

m Jui Be sure that you choose just the fabric you like. No 

e Batt material is too exquisite, none too delicate to wash the 
gentle Lux way. The laundry, the cleaners’ bills—these 

of the are but silly fears of the past. You can trust to Lux any 
material that water alone will not hurt. 

bg Cretonnes, silks, satins, the merest clouds of chiffon, come 

ing from these wonderful suds unharmed. No cake soap to rub 
in. No rubbing to get the soap and dirt out. Just pure 
bubbling suds dat whisk the dirt away and leave the colors 

i clear and bright. 

e Never let a fine fabric really get soiled 

do Dirt that is allowed to stay in actually cuts the tiny fibres. 














If you even suspect that striped taffeta slip cover or those 
yellow silk hangings of looking less bright, slip them into 
a big bowlful of the pure Lux suds. Let Lux take care 
of all your beautiful draperies and find out how long they 
can last. Your grocer, druggist, or department store has 
Lux. Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


There's nothing like Lux 
for fine hangings 
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How to wash silks and 
colored fabrics 


Use one tablespoonful of Lux to a’ 


gallon of water. Whisk into a rich lather 
in very hot water, then add cold water 
till lukewarm. Colors should be washed 
a to prevent running. Dip the 
abric up and down in the foamy suds. 
Squeeze the suds through the soiled spots 
—do not rub. Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters. When possible, roll silks in a 
towel to dry. If colored fabrics are hung 
pte dry, they should be hung in the 
. Press with a warm iron. 
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Drink to your own health in 


Baker’s Cocoa 


A most delicious and wholesome drink 


in which the full strength and exquisite natural 
flavor of high-grade cocoa 


beans are preserved unimpaired. 


«Cocoa and Chocolate may be used 
extensively in combination with 
other foods, adding a most attrac- 
tive flavor and considerable nutri- 


tive value to dishes so prepared.” 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 


sent free. 


WALTER Baker €& Co., Ltp. 


Established 1780 


DorcHESTER, Mass. 


REG. U.S PAT. OFF 
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ceeding. But with a suprem 
controlled himself. See 

“Sister,” he concluded, “a great 
pauses in the joy of its victory tg 
ber the cost which has made its Vict 
possible. Publicly and reve 
this holy hour we give you of og 
pathy, our solace, our thanks, OUF lop 
The God of Battles is no less the Gy 
of. Mothers. To Him alone belongs { 
power to heal the wounds of YOUr bey 
and show you the pathway to pu 
But there are enduring tokens of 
esteem which we can proffer and thy 
are proffered to you now.” 

He stepped back. At a nod, down fng 
the reviewing stand came the figure ; 
a man. Six feet four he stood in} 
strength, square-shouldered, erect 4 
“personification of Americanism, fonelj 
ness and power. Smoothly his unifg 
fitted him; three decorations and 4 ms 
colored band of ribbon he wore upo\j 
breast. A soldier, every ‘inch of hi 
he stepped up to the -bent and brs 
woman, and in his hand was a me 
pendant from a ribbon. 

“Madam,” he said, “it is little enol 
that our country can do to repay yy 
for that which you have done: Willy 
allow me to pin this token on your bres 
not for its intrinsic worth, for thit# 
small,” but as a sign by which all m 
everywhere shall know of the henis 
of your motherhood, your -own vicm 
against the remorseless advance of' ove 
whelming sorrow. Madam, I deconi 
you in the name of the United Stu 
of America and the State of Verma 
for glorious action on a mother’s fd 
of honor!” 

In the hush of that moment then 
was big and tender and gentle enw 
to have tears in his eyes as he stoppl 
to..pin. on the rusty black silk the lit 
badge of courage. 

Cheer after cheer surged over thi 
assembly. The automobile sirens tol 
up the racket. Horns blared. © The.t 
mult was deafening. 

As he bent over her, seemingly havay 
difficulty in adjusting the pin wid 
attached the ribbon, he said in a vom 
which was heard by none but her alow 

“Jim and Collins ‘were with men 
Argonne, Myrtle. I was proud told 
them. They died like men, and witha 
a complaint. Oh, Myrtle, I can give ym 
in this my greatest gift at last, the gil 
that will bring no sorrow or misfortity 
and beside which all the clumsy gifts# 
the Long Ago are nothing.” 

The crowd continued to cheer. & 
band tried to blow itself inside out pF 
ting over the strains of “The 
Spangled Banner.” The crowd knev,# 
course, the identity of the major 
had returned to help us celebraie @ 
official welcome, and how his ides 
must have been kept secret from 
whom in our thoughtlessness we ™ 
called the Most Selfish Woman. 

But this the crowd didn’t knowl 
later; that on the night of that day Ue 
man and the woman sat side by site 
the rarely used front room of the} 
yellow box house down the rivet 
a road that had magically ceased 
for them a rutty, ragged highway #9 
dark, but rather the wide, smoou;™= 
lit Road to Heart’s Desire. 
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HAT is more invigorating than a walk or drive 
on a crisp, clear day in early spring, when sharp winds 





the bring a ruddy color to one’s face, and stimulate the joy 
aa of living. 
the lit But these same keen winds produce other effects. They 


. roughen and chap tender skin,—they catch up little par- 
wster tnds ticles of dust and lodge them in the tiny pores of the face, 
and trouble results. The-natural oil of the skin combines 


with the dust and the complexion becomes blotched, 
gray-looking, and rough. 


an 
th © Comp lexion Prevent these conditions—help to keep your skin clear, 


healthy and soft, by cleansing it with RESINOL SOAP. 
Let the pure, refreshing lather sink into the- pores and rid 
them of lurking impurities. 






But Resinol Soap is not only for those annoyed by com- 
plexion defects. It has been for years a favorite among 
women for daily use in the toilet and bath. 







Sold by all druggists and at toilet goods counters. 
Let us send you a trial size cake. Dept, 7-G, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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Like Nut Bubbles 


Yet It’s Whole Wheat Puffed 


There lies the fascination of Puffed Wheat. 

The grains are light and airy —- puffed to eight times normal 
size. They almost melt away. 

An hour of fearful heat has given them 2 taste like toasted nuts. 

Yet they are whole wheat. Every food cell is exploded so 
digestion is easy and complete. 


They supply whole-wheat nutrition as no other food can do. 
In lesser ways of cooking, the outer wheat coats pass largely 


undigested. 
Dozens of Delights 


The three Puffed Grains with their different flavors offer 
dozens of delights. They are not for breakfast only. Every 
home finds countless uses for these nut-like, flimsy grains. 


Remember These Three 


Puffed Wheat in milk is the utmost in a food. With every 
food cell broken it is easy to digest. 

For luncheons, suppers and at bedtime there is nothing to 
compare with this dish. 

Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs mixed with fruit adds a delicious 
blend. It adds what a light and dainty crust adds to shortcake 
or to pie. 

Puffed’ Rice or Corn Puffs, crisped and lightly buttered, 
become a food confection. 

Have a dish ready when the children come from school. 
They will eat them like peanuts or popcorn. And they take 
the place of foods less healthful, less easy to digest. 

Millions of children are now enjoying Puffed Grains, but not 
half of them get enough. 

Every home should keep all three Puffed Grains on hand. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 





Corn 


Puffs 











To Make Royal Pancakes 


Our food experts have worked for 
“ an ideal pancake finest 
Puffe 


nut-like taste. You can make the 
ancakes ever tasted with 
Rice Pancake Flour. 
Add just milk or 
water, for the Sour 
is self-raising. Order 
a package now. 


years to ma L 
mixture. Now it is ready — with 
Puffed Rice Flour 
mixed in it. The 
ground Puffed Rice 
makes the pancakes 
fluffy and gives a 
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were. He was conscious of Sj» 
watching him with a hidden CUriogiy 
For a moment it seemed as though 
other were about tc question him, x 
deed, he now had some right ty ; 
There could be no answer, and it » 
be the end of their growing {gy 
iarity. But Stample said instead: 

“If you say it’s right, go ahead, I} 
it wont pull the roots out of her” § 
was referring to» the cherished pp 
“There will be a new head on the Mey 
ger: ‘Edward Stample and (hy 
Bramwell, Proprietors.’ ” 

The latter moved his few belonvim 
and Trouble, at once. He had a room; 
spotless white plaster walls with a» 
dow looking across a grassy lane tory 
the west, scant furniture and a strip 
brilliant rag-carpet. 

His companion was an extraordig 
cook; the bacon never relapsed from 
crisp perfection, the saleratus bist 
were a notable accomplishment. Brg 
well’s duties were less ornamental 
washed the dishes and swept and clea 
the house. Each man made his owl 
while the house-linen and their pers 
things were taken away to a neighbor's} 
washing. There was nothing neglectedj 
Edward Stample’s house; its order 
relentlessly maintained, except for 
newspapers that gathered on the floor 
the table where they sat in the evenm 

The terrier slept on a rug; Stamm 
read the lyrical poetry of Alfred Teay 
son, Wordsworth and Coleridge, wi 
Charles Bramwell sat stooped with 
hand clasping a glass replenished in 
time to time. The violence of the sto 
that beat through the valley was appl 
ing; the wind screamed about then 
and sifted a powdery snow under 
sashes. The lamp-flame would wr 
and Trouble would growl softly in} 
sleep; sharp lines scarred Bramwell’s fp 
head and his lips moved, soundless 
harsh. 


_ the gasoline engine that 
the visible evidence of Chi 
Bramwell’s part ownership of the Ma 
senger first drove the press, Eva 
Stample regarded the consummation ™ 
a half-doubtful smile. At his back # 
a number of Greenstream inhabitants, 
thusiastic without reservation. 1 
was an editorial on this addition to! 
county’s resources; on Wednesday al 
noons the strange mechanical ¢# 
sounded over the street as far # 
courthouse corner, and then it wa 
sorbed, unattended, in the ordinary # 
ture of life. 

Bramwell, in the same manner, bad 
come an authentic, unquestioned pal 
Greenstream. He created, natu 
lingering speculation; but the V@y 
scurity of his past gave him his m 
ality and place in the valley. 
manner the mystery was a local} 
sion and source of pride. With the 
ception of Stample, the hotel pimp 
and the saddler, he made no 20 
congeniality; he was somber 























“the pure liquid cuticle remover. 


1» Red Book Magazine 


At Gvery Move 
ourHand- 
ours ails are 


Conspicuous 


: TOU jot down a memorandum—instantly 
eyes are attracted to your hands. Instantly 
a judgment of you is formed, based upon 
the appearance of your nails. 


Eyes follow a moving object automatically ; follow it 
as inevitably as they blink when something suddenly 
flies towards them. Nature makes eyes that way. 


You will be amazed to find how many times in 
one day people glance at your nails. 


At each glance a judgment is made 


Consciously or unconsciously people judge you 
by the appearance of your hands. Indeed, some 
people make a practice of basing their estimate of a 
new acquaintance largely upon this one detail. 


People no longer excuse unsightly hands. Well- 
kept nails are simply a matter of a little care. 


However busy you may be, however hard you 
use your hands, you need never 


takes less time than the old painful cuticle cutting, 
and is absolutely harmless. Cutex Nail White and 
Nail Polish compiete a perfect manicure. You will 
be astonished at the wonderful resu!ts you can obtain 
from one Cutex manicure. Repeated once or twice 
a week, it will keep your nails in perfect condition. 


Cutex can be obtained at every drug store or 
department store in 35c and 65c bottles, Cutex 
Nail White, Nail Polish and 





be ashamed of your finger nails. 
It requires only a few minutes 
of the right kind of care once or 
twice a week to keep them in 
perfect condition. But be sure 
it is the right kind of care. 
The safe method of caring 
for the cuticle is softening it 
and wiping it away. This is 
easily done by the use of Cutex, } 


A 


Cold Cream are each 35c, 


Six complete manicures 
for 20 cents 


Mail the coupon below with two 
dimes; we will send you the Cutex In- 
troductory Manicure Set, not as largeas 
our Standard Set but containing enough 
of the Cutex preparations for at least six 
complete manicures. Address Northam 
Warren, 114 W. 17th St., New York. 











The simple Cutex method 


This method is the secret of the perfect, 
even cuticle of many fashionable women 


Tf you hve in Canada, address 
Northam Warren, Dept. 604, 200 
Mountain St., Montreal, 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH TWO DIMES TODAY 





NORTHAM WARREN 
Dept. 604, 114 West 17th Street, New York City 


Name 





Street and Number 





City and State 
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stracted. At the same time Bramwell 
showed a practical interest in the village; 
he contributed freely to the civic under- 
takings of the community. 

In order to do this, he wrote, at long 
intervals, to a legal firm in Richmond. 
The replies would be immediate—the sum 
he asked for inclosed in an envelope with- 
out other writing. 

Almost as unexpectedly as the first 
snow he saw the trace of spring in the 
brightening underbrush; and as soon as 
the “law was out,” Stample took down 
the rods from the wall, inspected his lead- 
ers and flies, and locking the door of the 
printing-office, left hanging in the window 
—dimly visible through the grime—a 
sign: “Gone fishing.” 

With Bramwell in the hooded buggy 
he drove through a gap into a small 
subsidiary valley with a clear, turbulent 
stream at the base of the steep mountain- 
range. The water poured through nar- 
row stone cuts, riffled over shallows and 
slid into dark eddies flecked with bubbles. 
Tying the horse to a fallen tree in a clear- 
ing, they put the rods together, knotted 


on the leaders and flies and dropped the 


lines into the pools. 

Bramwell was soon left alone—his com- 
panion was infinitely more skillful; but 
the former had no difficulties in catching 
the brilliant and voracious brook-trout. 
He descended the stream, stopping at 
specially promising water, at one place 
losing his flies in a willow tree. He made 
a vain effort to disentangle them, and then, 
suddenly losing interest, sat on an invit- 
ing tangle of roots. Behind him a cow 
was deep in vivid grass, and he could see 
the smoke from a chimney behind a dark 
group of pines; the sun was almost below 
the serried horizon, and shadows length- 
ened down the western slope until they 
almost enveloped him and the whispering 
stream. 

The cow drew nearer to him; there was 
a clear youthful call from beyond; but 
the animal was, for once, inattentive. 
The girl that appeared held Charles 
Bramwell’s gaze simply for the fact that 
she was, he thought, so splendidly repre- 
sentative not of the harried mountain 
people but of a large aspect of nature it- 
self. She strode vigorously with bare 
legs and a print dress like a gay molding 
of a sinuous young maturity. Her cheeks 
were a clear rose; her eyes and hair, in a 
heavy shining plait, were the same can- 
did brown, like autumn oak-leaves, and 
she had a crimson mouth with a trace of 
innate mockery. 

There was no confusion in the manner 
of her approach. “If you have more than 
enough,” she said, “and would spare us 
a trout or two, I’d thank you.” 

“Take them all,” he replied. “We have 
plenty without mine.” He regarded her 


with a palpable indifference. Greek, he 
told himself at her heroic freedom of 
body. She stood for a moment frankly 
meeting his eyes, holding the fish strung 
on a green withe; and then a shadow, a 
vague trouble, invaded her expression. 
She lingered for a breath more, then took 
a backward step. There, as though be- 
yond the circle of a disturbing influence, 
she nodded abruptly, and with her hand 
on the flank of the retreating cow, left 
him. Bramwell’s face was void of any 
interest; he turned immediately to the 
hurrying stream, but he failed to rise 
until Stample sounded a thin whistle in 
the distance. 

They fished until dusk, until dark and 
the pale glimmer of stars, and then drove 
back over the ridge to Greenstream. It 
was warm enough the following noon for 
the chairs to be again tilted before the 
Messenger office. Buckley Simmons re- 
appeared with his blank, quivering face 
and inarticulate speech; the other famil- 
iars dropped into their accustomed places; 
and Bramwell had a vivid impression of 
the placid cycle of such existence. 

The mountains were white with dog- 
wood; then, in the magic of the seasons, 
the woods were gold in the crispness of 
the fall. There were still days veiled in 
blue mist, sudden rain, wind and winter. 
Stample laid his rods on the pegs; the 
stove in the office glowed with its famous 
energy; the Messenger appeared, printed 
by machinery, each Thursday; and the two 
men sat through the long evenings under 
the single student-lamp, Edward Stample 
lost in the primrose fields of English lyr- 
ics and Bramwell sunk forward over his 
glass. 

This, he felt, would continue for a very 
long time; he had a powerful constitution, 
and no more tonic existence could be de- 
vised. There was, apparently, nothing 
transient in the life of Greenstream. The 
graveyard, a stony clearing behind the 
village, seemed to have lain undug for 
countless years. At this realization 
Stample rose, complaining of the cold. 

Bramwell looked up indifferently. “It 
seems all right to me.” 

The other was irritable. “No one could 
say whether it was you or the whisky,” 
he replied. “I’m stiffened up too, this 
winter.” 

“Tt’s those trout-streams you wade in 
every spring,” Bramwell told him. 


ees years after, Bramwell clearly re- 
membered the winter evening when 
Edward Stample had admitted the edge 
of a chill. They had been fishing through 
an afternoon of cold rain and were driving 
back in a wet vapor to Greenstream. 
Stample suddenly and surprisingly asked: 
“Charles, did you bring any of that rum 
of yours along?” He hadn’t, and regret- 

ted the omission. He was 
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The Greatest Story Ever Written 


By ARTHUR TRAIN 
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will appear in the next, the May, issue of 
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suddenly aware of the fact 
that Stample was shaking 
violently, and that his lips 
were drawn and livid. 

The latter made a vain 
effort to assist in the cook- 
ing of supper, but collapsed 
weakly, and Bramwell got 
him into bed. The doctor, 
MacAleer, with an entire 
confidence in the power of 
narcotics to alleviate as 
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well as soothe, wielded a r 
shook his head doubtfully and om 
the following morning. Stample Was ti, 
ing in a rapid, harsh voice: 








“Winds creep; dews fall chilly: jg le 
first sleep earth breathes g , 
Over the pools ..... the water gnats’ 


“Tt’s pneumonia,” MacAleer told Bra, 
well, beside the bed; and befom dy 
Edward Stample was dead. 

Everything Stample had 
willed to Charles Bramwell; with fae 
able exception of Stample’s absence jj 
and the Messenger went on as they lai 
before his death. Bramwell himself» 
now an adequate printer; he sat belp 
the footpower press with the boxes of» 
velopes; he contracted for the sie) 
typed plates, set up the remainder of 
paper; and for the second time the pop 
of ownership was changed. Bramyel 
little grimmer about the mouth, spane¢ 
spare cheek, kept the house in is @ 
order, with Stample’s poets on the tak 

He was indifferently conscious that 
was drinking more. Sitting on the Wi 
cony of Patterson’s hotel, he gazed iy 
the gathering darkness of evening 
the valley as this realization flicker 
in his buzzing mind. The prayer-meeiy 
bell was ringing, and a thin streamd 
people was entering the church, belows 
the left. There was a field opposite & 
church, with a fence along the road wha 
at the evening services a numbed 
youths sat rolling cigarettes, waiting 
take particular girls home. The procedu 
was always the same: at the sound dl 
final hymn they would descend obscure 
light lanterns, and their purpose achiev 
the illuminated globes would scatter wi 
drifting young voices through the dak 

Bramwell had seen this without ime 
est on Wednesdavs and Sundays beyul 
count; but tonight, for an — 
reason, it engaged his attention. Form 
thing it occurred to him that hew 
growing old, and—Stample dead—he ft 
lonely. In his imagination he f 
the couples home through the June nit 
—to the porticoes sweet with early mx 
the girls in fresh muslin dresses and & 
youths glowing with life and eager wi 
heartache. 

Trouble, older, too, and quiet, ly# 
his feet. 

His feeling was translated into a 
accountable longing and restlessness. 
curtain which hid the past grew 
and at that old vision Bramwell’s hu 
clenched and his forehead was ™ 
Drink, he knew, would be powerles # 
shut it out. Searching mentally for 
lief, for cblivion, he thought surpmsi® 
of a girl he had seen while fishing wi 
Edward. She had been very young, 
superbly sturdy. Greek, he had calk! 
her, finding a resemblance to the free 
and sweep of the mountains, 
vitality of the streams. He 
what had become of her, for he bi 
never seen her since then, and if, #* 
probable, she had married, 
with maternity and cares. 





HE following afternoon Bramwell 

tying his horse to a limb by 
stream that Edward Stample 80 
and fishing the familiar water. 
appeared; there was no cow in them 







































THERES A TOUCH OF TOMORROW IN ALL COLE DOES TODAY 
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Posed by 
Helene Chadwick 
Motion Picture Star 


OULD you ever make up such a won- 
drous bouquet as this —a rose 
picked in Southern France, a spray of 
orange blossoms gathered by tle Mediter- 
ranean, pale spikes of /avender from an 
English garden, a branch of jasmine 
from the Riviera, ycllow ylang-y/ang 
blossoms from Pacific Isles—and so on 
—till you had twenty-six of the loveliest 
fragrances in the whole world ? 


SS 


“Derfumed with the Costly New Odor of 26 Flowers” 


If you cou/d gather such a nosegay, 
then—and then only—could you repro- 
duce the dewy sweetness of Jonteel. 

It is this fresh, sweet fragrance that 
makes ‘Talc Jonteel a favorite with dis- 
criminating women—women who know 
the charm of a soft, fragrant skin. 
Gently rub Talc Jonteel into the flesh 
of your arms and neck, and feel the 
delightful, refreshing sensation it brings 


Sold only in the 8000 Rexall Stores, throughout the United States, Canada, and Great Britain 


“THE JONTEEL BEAUTY REQUISITES 


Odor Fonteel, for the toilet, $1.50 

Odor Fonteel Concentrate, $3 

Talc Fonteel, snowy, fragrant, 25¢ 

Face Powder Fonteel, flesh, white, 
brunette, 5 

Face Pow ler Fonteel Compa: ts, fleshy 
white, brunette, “outdoor,” 500 

Combination Cream Fonteel, to make 
beautiful complexions, 50¢ 

Cold Cream Fonteel, 50¢ 

Soap Fonteel, 25¢ 

Rouge ‘Fonteel, light, medium, of 
dark, 50¢ 

Lip Stick Fonteel, 25¢ 

Eyebrow Pencil Fonteel, 25¢ 

Manicure Set Yonteel, $7.50 


In Canada, Jonteel trices are slightly higher 
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; the smoke mounted from the 
yoosing behind the pines. At dusk, 
driven by his new uneasiness and name- 
jess searching, he made his way up to the 
low, irregular dwelling on the west slope. 

An old and bent woman stood at the 
open door, and there was a sound of vig- 
rous wood-chopping from the rear. The 
forest reached down to the very eaves of 
the house. “I’m Charles Bramwell,” he 
said directly, “the owner of the Messenger 
in Greenstream. I have fished along here 
for seven years and it’s time you saw me.” 

“J can no more than make you out,” 
the woman replied. “My spectacles are 
in the kitchen. —Reba!” The girl of 
Bramwell’s memory appeared, fuller than 
when he had first seen her, but no less 
rosy and heroic in implication. He saw 
at once that she too remembered. Supper 
was over, and he refused their hospitable 
offer to cook additional bacon and greens. 
The chopper, an erect boy younger than 
Reba, appeared; and Bramwell learned 
that the latter was now the sole masculine 
pop of the house. Their father and the 
woman’s son, Renam Welsteed, had died 
the spring before of lung-fever. 

Reba sat on the rough edge of a con- 
tracted porch with her hands clasped 
about strong knees. Little was said, and 
when Bramwell slowly crossed the thick 
grass to his horse, he was invaded by a 
sensation of disappointment. Later, in 
the luminous interior of his moonlit sit- 
ting-room, he drank savagely and kicked 
his terrier on his progress, in the gray 
dawn, above. 

The following afternoon was lowering, 
an ideal condition for trout-fishing; and 
banging in the dirty window of his office 
the old sign, he locked the office door and 
rode over the spur to the reach below the 
Welsteeds’. 

He tied his horse where it would be 
visible from the house and fished without 
energy until he saw Reba standing on 
the bank under the drooping willows. The 
declining sun at her back shone in her 
lustrous hair and defined her lithe grace. 
Later she said: 

“I didn’t like you that first time. Some- 
thing about you hurt me. I’m not right 
sure it doesn’t now. I don’t believe 
you're kind.” 

A fever that he had thought forever 

ad burned in him; in a temporary bru- 
tal impulse—they were seated on the 
Woven roots—he held her shoulders and 
kissed the scarlet lips. She was motion- 
less for a stunned second; and then with 
4 sob she dug her eight fingers into his 
throat, leaving gleaming and wet red fur- 
tows, and freed herself with a desperate 
tbandon. She vanished like the figure of 
a dream, and Charles Bramwell, washing 
his stinging bloody throat in the stream, 


—_ with an amazing renewed anima- 


























































TH Procession of these events re- 
_, umed to him, obscurely touched 
with bitterness, as he sat below on the 
night his. son and first child was born. 
Marriage to Reba had been curiously 
‘Srupt and vivid, and purely emotional, 
. It had no concern with the 

Past or future, an act isolated in an arbi- 
trary and immediate need. Because of 
$, Pethaps, it had not ended his dis- 
"siattion, filled his life, shutting in the 









































horizon, as he had hoped. A petty irri- 
tability possessed him—even now. Un- 
welcome ideas crept among his thoughts. 
Edward Stample had never relaxed his 
determination to keep women out of his 
house, and now that Edward was dead, 
he had faithlessly brought a woman into 
it at once. 

The thin cry of the baby sounded from 
above, but it didn’t simplify his feelings: 
he regarded it with a speculative surprise. 
This had not been a part of his consid- 
erations. He rose and moved to a wall- 
cupboard for a drink. The responsibility 
of parenthood weighed upon him. A child 
of his and Reba’s would have a difficult 
inheritance; and that last word drew his 
attention to the fact that probably later 
stupid legal consequences would rise and 
demand his presence back in— 

He drank again. It was, he thought 
grimly, a moody celebration of the birth 
of a Bramwell. He watched his wife, 
really superb in her rosy maternity, with 
their son, unable to escape the feeling 
that they had no more innate connection 
with him than Greenstream. They were 
a part of a life he had assumed, but which, 
except perhaps for Edward, had never 
entered his fiber and dreams. A daughter 
was born the following year, and then an- 
other son; and Charles Bramwell grew 
into the habit of staying at the Messenger 
office far into the night—in winter by the 
glowing stove, with a lamp making a 
vague flickering in the dusty gloom, in 
summer outside. 

Reba kept his house adequately; she 
was neither so thorough nor so good a 
cook as Edward Stample, but he was com- 
fortable and the food was always pal- 
atable. She annoyed him singularly little 
and prevented the children from obtrud- 
ing on his silences. Yes, on the whole he 
was surprisingly comfortable. 

His son Charles was a strong-willed, 
contrary boy, with his mother’s flawless 
health and Bramwell’s skeptical habit of 
mind. He was large for his age—at eight 
le was taller than other children of ten; 
and Reba, it was clear, had a difficult time 
in keeping smooth the boy’s relationship 
with his father. 

There were moments when Charles 
Bramwell realized that he was an unsympa- 
thetic, even a harsh parent; and he would 
take his son on short excursions over the 
mountain shooting, or fishing, in Edward’s 
old buggy. Then for a month he would 
be scarcely conscious of the child’s ex- 
istence. Periods followed when he re- 
lapsed into the solitary companionship 
of the jug brought for him in the stage 
from Stanwick. He would grow morose, 
with hardly a word for the people who 
came into the Messenger office or for his 
family; walk slowly and stooped along 
the broad footpath of the street; sit in 
somber abstraction with a corrugated 
brow and a narrowed metallic glimmer of 
vision. 

In this state Reba moved about the 
house as quietly as possible, and he was 
dimly aware of her voice whispering af- 
fectionate or cautioning words to the chil- 
dren. However, on an evening when he 
marched into the house for supper, he 
stumbled over a barrier of wood blocks 
that Charles had arranged in the sitting- 
room. The boy instantly raised a pro- 


test, and Reba hurried in. 
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“Take out that trash,” Bramwell di- 
rected, and his wife swiftly gathered up 
the offending blocks. 

“Go with your mother,” Bramwell or- 
dered. 

The boy stood with rebellious eyes, and 
Charles Bramwell, in vicious, cold anger, 
swung a hard, unsparing hand on his head. 
It sent the child with an audible thud 
against the angle of the door, where he 
fell limply to the floor. The man stood 
gazing down on the small, prostrate fig- 
ure, while Reba, with a cry, dropped on 
her knees beside her son. In a moment 
she was up in a rage transcending any he 
had thought possible. She flung herself 
on him with pounding fists and a white 
face with slipping hair. He attempted to 
hold her, but she easily broke away from 
_ and her blows became actually pain- 
ul. 

The confusion dimmed his vision; he 
only saw her as an inarticulate fury; but 
from the sharp impact that cut his tem- 
ple he realized that she had struck him 
with one of the blocks. The shock dazed 
and sickened him; then the attack stopped 
as abruptly as it had begun. Reba stared 
at him wide-eyed and terrified. Bram- 
well stooped, and picking up his son, 
mounted the stair to the boy’s bed. He 
had broken his arm. After he had fetched 
MacAleer, Charles Bramwell proceeded 
to the sitting-room cupboard and carried 
the jug of whisky he found there through 
the kitchen to the yard. Sitting dizzily 
on the well-curb, he reversed the jug: the 
liquor, gurgling out into the lush grass, 
sounded as though, mystically, a part of 
himself were ebbing never to be resumed. 


ie was a hot, vaporous morning in Au- 
gust; already a thunderstorm, a con- 
tracted purple-black shadow lighted with 
pale flashes, sweeping over the mountain, 
had passed, and Charles Bramwell took 
outside his office a handful of newspapers 
from Virginia cities. He read them, clip- 
p'ng items of interest for the Messenger; 
then suddenly his casual gaze fastened on 
a paragraph of the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. His hands, holding the paper, grew 
rigid, and the chair descended to its four 


legs. He laboriously read the lines again: 
6 death of David Kingscot 
Bramwell. Mr. Bramwell, who had long 


been partly paralyzed as the result of 
an accidental shooting, leaves a widow, 
Allan, who before her marriage was Miss 
Fraley.” 

Bramwell laid the papers in an orderly 
pile beside him and rose, walking mechan- 
ically through the village and up the east- 
ern slope. He saw nothing of his sur- 
roundings. The cleared fields gave way 
to underbrush and an #ccasional cabin in 
a patch of scant corn, followed by the 
heavy sultry silence of the forest. He 
walked on and on, until he was almost 
at the watershed. .... David dead; an 
accidental shooting! 

He sat on a bare stone, careless-of a. : 
rattlesnake that dropped into cover be- 
low. Accidental—he laughed unmirth- 
fully. Then, for the first time, the fact 
occurred to him that Allan was at last 
free. She would expect him. Allan! A 
tempest of blood and longing and desire 
beat into his brain. She had been his all 
the while—no, from the moment when, 
engaged to David, she had seen him. 
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Forty-the Dangerous Age for Men 


T is then that the dread Pyor- 
rhea is most likely to get estab- 
lished inthe mouth. It is then that 
long-continued dental neglect tells. 
Pyorrhea—which afflicts four 
out of five people over forty— 
begins with nothing more alarm- 
ing than tender and bleeding gums. 
But as this insidious disease pro 
gresses, the gums recede, the teeth 
decay, loosen and fall out, or must 
be extracted to free the system of 
the poisonous Pyorrhea germsthat 
lodge in little pockets around them. 
It is to the infection of these 
deadly germs that medical science 
has traced many of the ills of mid’ 
dle age—weakened vital organs, 
nervous disorders, rheumatism, 
anaemia, and other serious ail- 
ments. 

End your Pyorrhea troubles 
before they begin. See your 
dentist often for tooth and 
gum inspection, and start using 


Forhan’s For the Gums today. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will 
prevent Pyorrhea—or check its 
progress if used in time and used 
consistently. Ordinary dentifrices 
will not do this. Forhan’s keeps 
the gums firm and healthy, the 
teeth white and clean. 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half-inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. Use 
a rolling motion to clean the crev- 
ices. Brush the grinding and back 
surfaces of the teeth. Massage your 
gums with your Forhan-coated brush 
—gently at first until the gums hard- 
en, then more vigorously. If the 
gums are very tender, massage with 
the finger, instead of the brush. If 
gum-shrinkage has already set in, 
use Forhan’s according to directions 
and consult a dentist immediately 
for special treatment. 

35c and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. At all druggists. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 
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Allan was courageous; she ha om 
to them that she couldn’t, then a 
David, loving his brother. What a cups 
unfortunate tangle it had been! a 
dental shooting! All the Bramwelk i, 
such bitter tempers, and David had ts 
to kill him; but he had been quicker 
the side passage—with a shotgun, Wis 
it was evident that David would suryiy 
but with a permanent injury, Allan the 
courageous Allan, had at once announes 
her determination; and on the night of 
her wedding to David, he, Charles hy 
picked up Trouble and ridden away, 


A CHOKING, overwhelming Nostalgi 

seized Bramwell for the entire pat 
summed up in the utter delight of Al 
She became, strangely, a presentment 
that whole existence—musical voice 
smooth lawns and shining fountain 
snowy expanses of damask and dime 
silver in the hooded radiance of candle 
His heritage and birthright clamored fy 
a moment again of all that was his 
Charles Bramwell told himself that 
had grown old; but at the thought of A 
lan older, worn by her long sacrifice- 
for him,—he was submerged in a wave of 
ee that blotted out everything 
else. 

The substantial fact of Reba, his wilt 
became less than a febrile vision; the vi- 
ley of Greenstream melted into nothing 
ness. The years vanished like bubble 
He said “Allan!” aloud, to the fore 
hushed in noon. The name echoed likes 
bell in his mind; and he recalled wht 
he had said, long ago, to his dog Troubk 
now long ago dead. 

An insane argument possessed him; th 
claims of the present against the past 
There was, of course, nothing to uphold 
the hope of return; he had Reba, thre 
children. It was impossible for him to 
remain here; Reba would have the chil 
dren; forget. If there were, after all, 
hell, he would accept it—with Allan firs 
He had become a stable quality in Gree. 
stream—Greenstream that, in his mental 
agony, had accepted him with the allevia 
tion of its simple peace. Edward hal 
loved him. If he deserted so much, le 
would be eternally, in the changeles 
mountains, damned as a lie. But he wis 
Charles Bramwell; it was in his blood; 
an alien here, and Allan would want him 

He could leave Reba and the childres 
sufficient money for any need. And afte 
all, they would miss little; he had bea 
an unsatisfactory husband and father, fo 
years sodden in drink. The oldest boy 
had a shortened arm to stigmatize 
with. , 
The radiance of the afternoon tum 
coppery, then violet, with the stacked hay 
on the valley fields casting longer a 
longer shadows. Charles Bramwell watched 
the Stanwick stage pass and rumble dow 
ward, and the stars glimmered in 4 blue 
dusk. He moved painfully; night had 
come and the village was only 4 - 
ter of gold points. Soon they would hav 
vanished, lost to vision and himself. 


ET with so much determined, be 
gered on the mountain, absorbed 
visions of delight, drugged with relea 
memories and longing resolutely. § 

for vears. At last he descended stu 

(Continued on fourth page following) 
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MISTAKES WOMEN MAKE IN 
THE CARE OF THEIR) COMPLEXIONS 


Much homeliness is caused by three 


IRST, many women powder the 
Q wrong way :—Many women who 
appreciate the importance of powder- 
ing, fail to understand the right way 
todo it. Again and again during the 
day, on the street, in the shops — 
everywhere—they are powdering, ina 
frantic effort to overcome a shiny face. 


Yet the ugly glisten keeps crop- 
ping out. 


This is because people make the 
mistake of applying the powder direct/y 
to the skin. 


If powdering is to be at all lasting, 
the thing to do is always to apply a 
powder base. Before you powder, take 
just a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream on 
the tips of your fingers. Rub it well 
into your face. Instantly it disappears, 
leaving your skin softened and refreshed. 
Now powder, and don’t think of it again. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream has no oil, 
#0 it cannot come out in a shine. More 
than this, it holds the powder fast to 
your face two or three times as long as 
ever before, . 


Dermatologists say that such a powder 
base is a protection to the skin. It keeps 
its texture from the coarsening due to 


exposure. 
fg you are dressing for the 


evening, do not make the mistake 
of failing to freshen your complexion. 
By lightly rubbing Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream into your skin you can instantly 
give it a fresher, more vital look. 


PONDS 


Cold Geam & 


anishing Cram 


One with am oil base and one without any oil 


common little mistakes 


ECAUSE you have learned to 
depend upon Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream for a powder base, for freshening 
the skin and protecting it from chapping, 
do not forget the importance of co/d cream. 


The very oil which 
makes cold cream im- 
practical for use before 
going out, is what the 
skin requires at other 
times. The pure, 
creamy oil base in 
Pond’s Cold Cream 
makes it the most 
perfect cleanser you 
have ever known. 


When you want to look your love- 
liest, smooth alittle Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream into the face. It gives 
your skin new freshness and 
makes the powder stay on. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





Sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 


A 5c sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 


Name 





Street 


Pond’s Extract Co., 137-V Hudson St.. N. Y. 
Please send me, /ree, the items checked : 
Sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


Instead of the free samples, I desire the larger samples checked 
below, for which I enclose the required amount: 
A 5c sample of Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 








City. 














justa bit of Pond’s Vanish- 


When you are all ready for bed, rub 
some Pond’s Cold Cream into your 
pores and wipe it off with a soft cloth. 
In this way your skin will be kept clear 
and free from dullness. 

You will find, 
too, that you can 
give yourself a won- 
derful massage with 
Pond’sColdCream. 
It has just the con- 
sistency that is 
perfect for working 
well into the skin. 


HE creams 

that your skin 
needs are each very 
different from the 
other, 


Before going out apply 


It is Pond’s 
Vanishing 
Cream that you 
should use as a 
powder base, as a protection from cold 
and dust, and to freshen the complexion. 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream is without oil. 
It is based on an ingredient which -phy- 
sicians have recommended for years for 
its beautifying properties. 


ing Cream. It will protect 
the skin from roughness. 


On the other hand, for cleansing, for 
supplying a lack of oil, and for massage, 
Pond’s Co/d Cream should be used. Its 
formula was especially worked out tosupply 
just the amount of oil required for these uses. 


Neither of these creams will encourage 
the growth of hair on the face. 

Get a jar or tube of each cream today 
at any drug or department store. 


You have no idea how 
much dust canwork into the 
pores of your skin until you 
see how much comes out in 
the first Pond’s ColdCream 
cleansing. 
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“The Phonograph 
with a Soul” 


— the letter of 

Dr. John H. Finley 
PRESIDENT OF THB 
UNIVERSITY OF THB 
STATE OF New YORE 
New YorK STATE 
CoMMISSIONER oF 
EDUCATION 


“The influence of music 

upon the individual bas 

been known since very 

early times. When a 

evil spirit came upon 

Saul, David was brought 

to play before him until 

he was_ well. ] often 

think of Mr. Edison asa 

Cl h modern Da Fn - 
ose-up photograph o i : : a slaying Goliaths, © 
of the Metropol. ta 1 {ete ae 5? playing with varied 
6000 teachers saw him in the f pany, 2s the struments before the 
voice with its RE-CRE act of comparing his | ? -h seems, like 
ith its RE-CREATION by the New Edison. yom wie seems, 

; Saul, to be possessed at 

times by an evil spirit. 
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—froman actual photograph taken 
in State Armory, Albany, New 
York, on November 25th, 1919. 
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“The Phonograph 
with a Soul” 





6000 Empire 


HE illustration, although it is reproduced from an 

actual photograph, but faintly portrays the mem- 
orablescene at the State Armory in Albany, New York, 
on the night of November 25th, when 6000 teachers, 
principals and superintendents of the public schools 
of New York State sat spellboundasthey heard Mario 
Laurenti, world famed baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, sing in direct comparison with the 
New Edison’s RE-CREATION of his magnificent voice. 


AURENTI stood beside the 
[ stately New Edison Cabinet. 
His voice filled the auditorium. 
The audience, which at first had 
been a trifle tense because of the 
unusual nature of the proposed ex- 
periment, gradually relaxed under 
the magic influence of the great 
baritone’s artistry. 


Then suddenly there was a stir, a 
subdued murmur of surprise and a 
perplexed rubbing of eyes. Lau- 
renti’s voice, undiminished in qual- 
ity and beauty, continued to reach 
every quarter of the vast auditor- 
ium, but his lips had ceased to move. 


The cabinet at his side had taken 
up the song and was matching his 
voice so perfectly that the human 
ear could not tell when Laurenti 
had ceased to sing. 


Edison Had Won Another Triumph 


HIS great event proved that 

Edison’s genius has produced 
the phonograph of supreme realism. 
It also earned for his achievement 
the endorsement of one of the 
world’s most famous educators, 
Dr. John H. Finley, President of 
the University of the State of New 
York. Dr. Finley’s beautiful trib- 
ute to Mr. Edison and the latter’s 


State Teachers 
Hear Phonograph Achieve Triumph 


new phonograph is reproduced here- 
with. It is doubtful if Edison’s am- 
bition to serve humanity through 
the agency of music could have 
been more accurately divined. 


Official Laboratory Model 


HE instrument used at Albany 

ie a duplicate of Edison’s 
original Official Laboratory Model, 
on which he spent more than three 
million dollars in research work. 
The Edison dealer in your city will 
be glad to show you a duplicate of 
this original three million dollar 
phonograph and he will, without 
quibble or question, guarantee it to 
be fully equal in tonal quality to the 
instrument used at Albany and to 
be capable of successfully sustain- 
ing the test made at Albany. 
Let us send you our book “Edison 
and Music” and our booklet “What 
the Critics Say.” “Edison and 
Music” is written by one of Thomas 
A. Edison’s right-hand men. Ad- 
dress Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. 
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Huck Runs Away 


It was such a nuisance to have to put 
on a collar for Sunday and black his 
boots and wash his face every single 
day, to say nothing of his ears. Huckle- 
berry Finn had had just about all he 
could stand—so he Aad to run away. 

Let Huckleberry Finn andTom Sawyer 
take you by the hand and lead you back, 


MARK TWAIN 


Perhaps you think you have 
read a good deal of Mark 
Twain. Are you sure? Have 
you read all the novels? 
Have you read all the short 
stories? Have you read all 
the brilliant fighting essays? 
—all the humorous ones and 
the historical ones? 

Think of it—25 volumes 
filled with the laughter and 
and the tears and the fight- 
ing that made Mark Twain 
so wonderful. He was a 
bountiful giver of joy and humor. He 
was yet much more, for, while he 
laughed with the world, his lonely 
spirit struggled with the sadness of 
human life, and sought to find the key. 
Beneath the laughter is a big human 
soul, a big philosopher. 


FREE voitimes 


. 2 ° . 
Paine’s Life of Mark Twain 
It happens that we have a few sets of 
he fine 4-volume edition on hand—not 
enough to dispose of in the usual way. 
There are only a few — this coupon 





brings you one free. Never again will 
you have a chance to get one except at 
the full regular price. 


Send the Coupon Now 


You can put this aside and forget it 
until a month from now—and wish you 
had n’t—or you can cut the little coupon 
and send it along with nothing but your 
name and address. Better send the 
coupon. Things like long rows of Mark 
Twain aren't going to be cheaper in money— 
and they're going to be a lot more in joy and 
inspiration. They are the fountain of youth. 





Send the coupon and drink at it. 
ese 


Cutout Mu 
nee 
HARPER & BROTHERS 


and 
17 Franklin Square, New York City 


Send me, charg es prepaid, a set of Mark Twain’s works in 26 
volumes, illustrated, , bound in handsome Roce. cloth, stamped in gold 
with trimmed edges, and Paine’s Life of Mark Twain, in 4 Veuanes 
bound t to match, If not satincacters I J return them at 
your expense Sahamwiee, I will se # 50 within 5 tevs, ot $3 
& month for 14 months. For cash prdedact per cent om remittance. 





NAMB... ..cccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccesccoccccocococcccoces 
ADDRESS. ...cccccccccccccccsecccccccccccccccoccccccooceses eeee 


beg a eee eeecccocecccccecccescceseeccescccoccoes R.B. eo 
a Prefer the beautiful half leather binding, change terms 
within days ‘and $60 month for 13 months. 





bling, inattentive, to Greenstream. It 
was fortunate that he hadn’t, as he had 
planned, built a stable at the rear of his 
place, but kept his horse at the hotel 
stalls. His saddle was on a rough tree, 
and taking the bridle from the wall, he 
swung the girth over his horse and slipped 
the bit into his mouth. 

His manner of leaving Greenstream, he 
thought, was peculiarly fitting, in har- 
mony with his approach: he had come 
unexpectedly, and he was leaving without 
a word, in the night. His horse walked 
silently through the village; he passed his 
house with a light burning for him in the 
hall, the pallid glimmer of the aged 
courthouse columns set back among the 
trunks of trees; the stores were behind 
him and the hoofs of his own mount 
struck on the bridge at the edge of the 
dwellings. 

He climbed the familiar western road 
easily; the night was breathless and the 
stars dim with heat. On the left was the 
buckwheat field where he had first shot 
quail in Greenstream. At the top of the 
range the stream that he had heard gur- 
gling where Barton Cleeve had stopped 
him choked and murmured about its 
stones. His mind cleared a little, and 
he realized that a great deal of his desire 
would be unattainable: he couldn’t, for 
instance, enter again into his old life— 
in Virginia. Allan and he would go 
abroad. Then an ironic recognition pos- 
sessed him—his future life with Allan 
would exactly resemble the existence in 
Greenstream; it would be maintained 
against an utter silence and void. 

There was, however, nothing reserved 
in his willingness to pay for what might 
still be his: he would close the past with 
a simple, short lie and prohibition. Allan 
would quietly accept whatever he said. 
Bramwell had crossed the range and was 
dropping down to the right toward Crab- 
bottom. It was densely black, but morn- 
ing was not far away. 

He rode slowly, still like a man in a 
dream, remembering Allan’s perfections, 
her shoulders in a dinner dress, her charm- 
ing freedom of speech and narrow white 
hands. The memories were mixed, but the 
whole had lost none of the old seductive 
intoxication. Charles Bramwell was in 
the valley now; the road widened, cleared 
of stones, and the fields on either hand 
were cultivated. Houses, he knew, stood 
back of the smooth acres. 

For that reason he was not surprised 
when his horse nearly shouldered aside a 
man walking heedlessly over the way be- 
fore him. He could dimly see the plod- 
ding figure, and was passing on when the 
other fell forward on his knees. There 
was a blurred cursing, and the prostrate 
figure rose. Bramwell stopped. 

“Did we brush you with a hoof?” 

The man made no answer to the query, 
demanding instead: “Where will this take 
me?” 

“Almost anywhere; West Virginia is 
just on the left, and the world beyond.” 
He was startled by the dismay in the re- 
ply: “But it’s the Bull Pasture road; that 
can’t be West Virginia.” He swayed, 
and clutched at a stirrup-leather. “Crab- 
bottom,” Bramwell answered him, “you're 
two valleys out of reckoning.” Even in 
the dark he was aware of the dread, al- 
most a seizure of horror, that swept over 
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a 
“Penna J 


stilografica 


Parker” 


IS is the way “foun. 

tain pen” is listed in a 
standard Italian dictionary, 
In other words the Parker Lucky 


Curve is the Italian idea of 
what a fountain pen should be, 


The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


























Note the Parker 
Clip held in place_ 
like awasher,25¢. 


Sold and recommended by 
20,000 dealers as the one 
dependable fountain pen. 


PARELR 
CSAFETY-SEALED) 
Fountain Pens 
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the other. He turned and ran in the di- 
rection from which he had come; but he 
had hardly been absorbed in the night be- 
fore Bramwell heard him fall. Sick or 
mad, he thought, but, since there was no 
sound of stirring, he couldn’t leave him 

in the middle of the road. He'd 
shift him over to the bank and go on— 


to Allan. 


HE dismounted, and coming to the | 


fallen man, raised a heavy limp body 
and carried him with dragging heels to 


the side. As he did this he was aware of | 
something vaguely familiar in the weight | 


in his arms. Eluding definition, it was 
t strong enough to trouble Bramwell. 
It was evident, too, that the other was 
griously sick; he lay where he had been 


placed with supine limbs, breathing | 


hoarsely. His head was fiery hot. All 
this annoyed Charles Bramwell excessive- 
ly; he must get on, he told himself. 

Still he lingered, held by a faint im- 
pulse of humanity, but more by the cu- 


rious sense of something that touched | 


himself. Dawn, he saw, was diluting the 
night, a visible grayness trembled in the 


air, trees took on form, distances widened | 


and the figure on the bank was defined 
against the rank grass. Bramwell bent 


over him, but suddenly straightened with | 


a sharp intake of breath—the face below 
him was mottled and splotched with re- 


voting marks, consumed with fever. | 


Charles Bramwell said aloud: 
“Smallpox!” 


It grew lighter rapidly, and with an | 


incredulous gasp, he saw what had trou- 
bled him—the sick man had on his, 
Bramwell’s, coat. He recognized beyond 
question the stained gabardine and sleeves 
fastened with plaited buttons that he had 


worn on the hopeless day when he rode | 


away from life. In a sudden energy he 
grasped and shook a lax shoulder. 


“Where did you get this?” he cried, his | 


hand on a sleeve. 


The other whispered: “Lady gave it | 


t¢ me. Honest! Said husband didn’t use 
it” Apparently he slid off into uncon- 
sciousness. But Bramwell was unrelent- 


ing: 
“Where?” 
“In a town—beyond. Is this near West 


Virginia? I wanted to go away from— 


far as possible. Smallpox in the camps.” 
“A woman in a small white house with 

children about?” 

) “Children about,” he echoed faintly. 
Boy—arm.” 


ARLES BRAMWELL stood erect 
with a grim face turned to the morn- 
ing. There was smallpox again in the 
lumbering region, but Greenstream didn’t 
know it. The man before him had tried 
to escape; Reba had given him that old 
coat; the children had been close to him. 

then grown confused, wandered 

k over his way. All this happened 

uile he, Bramwell, was up on the moun- 
lain with his memories, 
‘erage r had left Greenstream be- 

» 2€ was hurrying back to Allan and 
Muutterable delights. Simultaneously with 
us tealization he thought with profound 

ty 0 Reba—not for herself but uncon- 
pred exposing her children to death. 
>t once his emotions transformed 
feuception of life, the compassion 
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SUPERIOR SERVICE BY MAIL 
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We offer you this bou- 
doir cap, stamped with 
a beautiful design, in 
Ivory-white or Flesh— 
at cost price — ready to 
make upand embroider, 
= including the necessary 

The best ready reference a embroidery silks — to 
book published on gardening. again acquaint you with the 
Invaluable to the professional as well as genuine, old-fashioned, heavy, 
the amateur — whether the planting , ; all-silk Crepe de Chine 
plot is a few square feet or many acres, ; é L'ORIGINAL. A small sam- 
Cultural directions writ- ple can not do the silk justice. 


tom, by, Se best American fA ‘ = 
and Flowers. “Every worth SSRN ‘ Pr CDE de Ch in e 


while sortis listed and illus- vo 

trated photographically,in- a ay, 9 
cluding only such novelties “ y 

as have been proved de- 


pendable. 
224 Pring * will provide you at the lowest possible price with all 
py sty Pe — aig! = those delightful garments you dreamed of again 
this geidicatioe = ; k@) ome — dresses, waists, underwear, infants’ wear, 

<< negligees. 
HENRY A. DREER eg \7, By selling directly to you from our mill, we 
714-16 Chestnut St. y «do cut out all middlemen’s profits, thus saving you 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘Rey $1.50 or more a yard,-and giving you crepe-de-chine 
r sga\s made by the same makers in the same way as when 
first introduced to America. 


Send us $1.00 money order and we will send 


pattern and embroidery silks. If you wish to pur- 
chase Crepe-de-Chine L’ORIGINAL, but are not 
interested in a boudoir cap, write for sample of 
shade you wish. 


The International Mercers, Inc. 
Dept. 4F, 23 East 26th Street, N. Y. C. 
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folded everyone alike—Allan and David 
and Reba and himself; it stilled the ache 
in his heart and drew desire away into 
an infinity of distance. There was an 
audible shudder among: the stems of the 
bank, and the stricken body was rigidly 
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dead, meeting in a hideous travesty of 
flesh the sparkling day. 

“Not like that!” Bramwell crieq ina 
strangling spiritual need to escape ¢g 
tion. And then he made Preparation tg 
return to Greenstream. 











CONNY TRIES THE UPLIFT 


(Continued from page 67) 






























































































A bulky thing. the first —— 
Ingersoll, but it told time. —— 
Its direct descendent, smal] ~— 
and thin, tellstime both in —_ 
te dark and in the light. —— 








IFTY million Ingersolls 

have been made and sold 
since Robert H. Ingersoll’s 
“Yankee Contraption” first 
amazed the world at the Col- 
umbian Exposition at Chicago 
in 1893. 


In the process of time, the first 
Ingersoll has evolved into 15 
different Ingersoll watches, in- 
cluding jeweled models and the 
famous Ingersoll Radiolites 
that tell time in the dark. 


To commemorate the first 
quarter century of work the 
House of Ingersoll has had 
published a book entitled “Time 
Telling Through the Ages” 
Doubleday Page & Company, 

.00) the first complete book 
on the subject, 296 pages of 
romantic authoritative history, 
interestingly written; attrac- 
tively illustrated. See this book 
at stores showing the Ingersoll 
Anniversary Window Trim, or 
ask your Public Library, or 
write us. Robt. H. Ingersoll 
& Bro., 315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York City. 
Ingersoll Waiches 








She glanced about for a policeman. But 
he who wished to know what is so rare 
as a day in June had never looked for a 
policeman in a crisis. 

A second plate came forth. 

“He'll hurt somebody,” said Conny, and 
set her lips and entered. 

On the second landing she encountered 
Mrs. O’Higgins. “He must be crazy,” 
said the latter. As Conny started by, she 
added, “Sure, you’re not going up?” 


ROM above came a crash of china. 

This was the result of another happy 
inspiration; he had pyramided all the 
available crockeryware on the table and 
then hurled a stove lid at it. Conny raced 
up the stairs, tried his door and found 
that it yielded. 

“Stop,” she commanded. 
instant!” 

It was apparent that, like those gifted 
persons who train wild animals, Conny had 
firm faith in the power of the human eye 
and voice to compel obedience. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” she 
demanded. 

“No ma’am,” said she. 

“Well, you ought to be,” she retorted. 

The voice of Mrs. O’Higgins rose to 
them. “I’m coming,” it announced, which 
was unnecessary, for the stairs bore groan- 
ing witness. An instant later she appeared 
in the door armed with a poker. This 
was more than S. Evans had counted 
upon. 

“This is the first time, miss. And it 
wouldn’t have happened now if I hadn’t 
been driven to it by—” he hesitated. 

“By what?” 

He knew better than to tell her. “I’ve 
but a dollar in the world,” he substituted. 
“And things looked that dark—” 

‘Do you think that is any way for a 
man to talk?” she broke in, scathingly. 
He did not answer, and she added, “Do 
you really want employment?” 

“T do, miss,” he said eagerly. 

“Then you can get a job at the grocery 
across the street,” she said. “Brigham 
told me this morning he needed a clerk.” 

“Thank you, miss. I'll be glad of the 
chance.” 

“Only, you must promise not—not to 
act this way again.” 

“T’ll do my best,” he sighed. “But it’s 
hard being a stranger with never a body 
to say a cheerful word or lend a helping 
hand. If there was only somebody to say 
a kind word now and then, or take an in- 
terest—” 

“Take an interest indeed,” exploded 
Mrs. O’Higgins scornfully. “Take a smell 
of his breath, say I.” 


Conny glanced at her wrist-watch. “I 
must go now,” she said hastily. “You'll 
see Brigham at once? Tell him I—Miss 
Rand—sent you.” 


“Stop this 


” 





“T will,” he promised. And as Conny 
turned toward the door, he sprang to jt 
and held it wide open. Mrs. O'Higgins 
passed through first, with a final glare 


Conny followed. In his eyes there wa Bac 
a real wistfulness. Af 

From the lower landing arose Mr ’ 
O’Higgins’ voice. “If you want me opin. heart 
ion,” it was saying, in a way that indicated of sto 
that Mrs. O’Higgins didn’t care who ofar 
heard her, “there’s something fishy about Th 
him.” Stop, 

Conny thought so too, though the word 
she used was “funny.” She permitted tty 


him to occupy her thoughts in a way that 
would have flattered—and encouraged— 
him immensely, could he have know 
about it. As it was he feared she might 
forget him. Two days later, Conny, now 
removed to Winchester-by-the-Sea, re. 
ceived a letter in an envelope that excited 
Mrs. Rand’s curiosity. 

“Who is that extraordinary-looking 
missive from?” she demanded. 

Conny hesitated an instant, and the 
passed it across the breakfast table. 
“You may read it if you wish,” she sab 

Mrs. Rand picked it up gingerly. Sie 
read: ¥ 









Deer Miss Rand: ¥ 
I got that job all O. K. and I thank™ 
you very much. I am doing my best 
to hold it down. Theres a lot of for 
eners come in here that can’t even 
speak English, let alone read it. All 
they go by is the lables on the cam= 
The other day a Finn came in and he 
took a can of prunes which had a ree. 
on the lable. He came back with it and) 
he was as mad as a hatter. I guess we 
thot it was some sort of a perfumiy 
whitch he could put on his hare wheny 
he went to see his girl. I guess that» 
is all I can rite now, except that I ami 
very grateful to you and I remain : 
Resp’y yrs, & 
S. EVANS». 





















Mrs. Rand passed it back. “It 
like the product of an arrested men 
she observed, austerely. To the mag 
she added, “Bring me a finger 
please.” % 









REAKFAST over, Conny took the 

ter to her desk and, quite carel 
the contamination which her mother 
feared, she creased it several times, 
she pondered. Finally she took @ 
of note paper and wrote: 









Dear Mr. Evans: 

I am glad you are doing so well aay 
mother and I found your little aneegOis, 
most amusing. I feel though that 
you are to progress you must ma 
an effort to improve your writing 4% 
your spelling. Why not go to Mig 
school? And before you write 2 
letters why not buy a dictionary? 

I hope that you will take this in goes 


Fr 
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Grafonola 


Back go the rugs and you're off. 

After that you can dance to your 
heart's delight with never a thought 
of stopping the motor when the end 
of a record is reached. 

The Columbia Non-Set Automatic 
Stop, found in Columbia Grafonolas 


exclusively, is the only automatic 
stop that requires absolutely no 
setting. 

You simply place the tone arm 
needle on the record, and the 
Grafonola stops itself just as the last 
strains die away. 


Columbia Grafonolas: Standard Models up to $300; Period Designs up to $2100 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Canadian Factory : Toronto 
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REFINITC 
MINERAL 


FILTER GRAVEL 


here 
a See 
perl 


NEW YORK, 9 E Fortieth St. 
ATLANTA, 820 Hurt Bidg. 
TORONTO. 28 Scott St. 
CINCINNATI, 410 Traction Bldg. 
DETROIT, 502 Lincoln Bidg. 





By A 
Nae 


CHICAGO, 908 8, Michigan Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 708 Plymouth Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY, 611 Grand Ave. Temple PUEBLO, Thateher Bidg. 
DENVER, 518 Mercantile Bldg. 
SPOKANE, 1015 Old Nat’! Bank Bidg. 


Sor me 
: 1. ae Industry. and Home 


ATURE has revealed the means through 
which softening of water has been made 
practical for every use. Factories, shops 

and other industrial establishments now save 
literally millions of dollars that were wasted by 
use of hard water. 


And for the home — greater comfort and 
refinement. Water as soft as falling rain, yet 
free from the taint and odor and grime of roof 
and trees, water that is beneficial to skin and 
complexion, that leaves the hair fluffy and soft 
and comfortably clean—this you can now have, 
flowing to every faucet. 


EFINIT 


RIVAL OF THE CLOUDS 


Natures Water Softener 


The Refinite Water Softener is a system per- 
fected to utilize Nature’s own water softening 
mineral, Refinite. It attaches to the supply 
pipe in the basement. Water needs only to pass 
through a bed of Refinite in this system to be 
freed of its troublesome lime and magnesia 
hardness. 

In laundries and the laundry department of hotels, hospitals 
and institutions, Refinite soft water cuts the washroom 
supplies expense more than half. I: fully doubles the life 
of linens; makes possible the laundering of woolens, silks 
and other delicate fabrics not commonly attempted. In 
textile mills it enables dyeing formulas to act dependably; 
improves the quality of the products. In steam power plants 
it prevents boiler scale, saving fuel, labor and equipment. 

The Refinite system occupies little space—Requires no expert 
supervision — Is easily installed —Very reasonable in price. 
There’s one for your use. Let us tell you about it—no obligation. 


ADDRESS OUR NEAREST OFFICE. 


THE REFINITE COMPANY 
REFINITE BLDG. OMAHA, NEB. 


Also Manufacturers of Refinite Rapid Pressure Filters 
Member Associated Manufacturers of Water Purifying Equipment 





SAN FRANOISOO, 419 Call Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES, 808 Story Bldg. 


RUFFATA, 411 Liberty Bidg. 
SALT LAKE CITY, 209 Walker Bldg. 
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part. Honest critisism is alwa 

$ 

ful, remember. “> 
Sincerely yours, 

CONSTANCE Rup 


This was shown to Mrs. Rand to the 
latter’s surprise—usually she wasn't 
privileged. ‘“Isn’t it rather harsh?” gp 
asked. ; 

“It’s meant to be,” said Conny, a fig 
“- in her gray eyes. 

n return she received anot 
from S. Evans. This one eae . 


Dear Miss Rand: 

I thank you for your kind sugges. 
tions. The night-school isn’t open noy 
but I have bought a dictionary, I hope 
that you will not be offended if I sy 
that either your dictionary or mine 
contains a misprint. Mine spells criticism 
with a “c.” 

Respectfully yours, 
S. Evans 

P. S. Please do not show this t 
your mother. I feel sensitive about my 
letters, especially since my early eduq. 
tion has been so neglected. 


Conny did not show this to her mothe, 
though not out of consideration for th 
writer. Indeed, it occurred to her this 
young man would have to be put in hy 
place. And apparently the need was pres. 
ing, because she suddenly decided that se 
must go to Boston that morning. Ati 
quarter to eleven the car stopped at th 
corner of Orange and Blossom streets 
Ardelia was not in evidence but Comy 
found her upstairs with her mother. 

“T’m keeping her in,” explained Mn 
O’Higgins, “because it’s that afraid I m 
she’ll be kidnaped.” 

“Kidnaped?” echoed Conny, not sur 
she had heard aright. Such an ideai 
connection with Ardelia had never 
curred to her. To any but a mothers 
eyes Ardelia might have seemed kidnap 
proof. 

Mrs. O’Higgins nodded. “There’s been 
two of them already,” she announced 
“Ardelia, hand me that paper.” 

Ardelia sulkily obeyed. Mrs. OFig 
gins smoothed out sundry wrinkles—the 
paper had been wrapped about 4 Cob 
signment of shirts to be stitched. 

“There’s the picture of one of th 
children as was kidnaped,” Mrs. OH 
gins announced. “They've offered 4 i 
ward.” 

Conny glanced from the picture of # 
round-faced girl of four to the headlines: 


SECOND KIDNAPING IN FORTY- 
EIGHT HOURS STIRS COUNTRY 


BELIEVE ORGANIZED GANG AT work 
“I’m thinking that young feller ® 
stairs is one of the gang,” Mrs. 0 
broke in. “He gave Ardelia ten cenls 
other day. I told her I'd fetch be’ 
clout that would knock her silly if 
caught her taking dimes from him. 
“But he’s working o ee every 
day, isn’t he?” protested Conny. 
How should know how he spends 
his days? Or his nights for that —_ 
But there’s one thing I can tell you 
that is that two nights ago a car # 
as your own stopped outside and a s¥e 
dressed woman spent an_ hour a 
with him. It’s my belief that she 
the queen of the gang.” 
Conny gasped. 
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iS THE HONOR ~ 
< OFTHE 38 
“ACCO FAMILY 


Weed Chains for Motor Cars! 
Anchor Chains for Ships! 
Chains for Railroads! 

Devices that make travel safe 


on land and sea, that can be 
absolutely depended upon to pro- 
tect human life, are typical 
the nature and qual't; of Acco 
products. 


The workers whe make up 
the Acco family krow they are 
doing more than making. commod- 
ities merely to be sold. 


They know that it is ther 
work that holds millions of motor 
cars and trucks to slippery roads. 


It is their work which enables 
mighty ships to mnide safely at 
anchor, whether in harbor or 
helpless on a lee shore. 


It is ther work which makes 
possible the safe operation of 
thousands of railr 


‘oad trains. 


This gives the work of the 
Acco family honorable and dis- 
tinctive responsibility which is re- 
flected in every link of every Acco 
product—‘“From Plumbers’ Safe- 
ty Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain.” 


In the Acco family, 
to the work itself is rated above 
everything. 


This is true of every worker 
whether the job is directing all of 
the numerous plants, or operating 
a 2,000,000 pound tester, or a 
typewriter. 

The honor of the Acco fam- 
ily is in the hands of each member 
of it, even to the youngest 
worker. 


These are the reasons why it 
is possible to say not only that 
“Every Weed is Guaranteed” 
but that every link in every chain 
made by the American Chain 
Company will hold for the purpose 
intended. 


The big ACCO Line includes chains for every 
purpose—from Plumbers’ Safety Chain to Ships’ 
Anchor Chain—all Styles, Sizes and Finishes. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


BRIDGEPORT, 
In Canada- Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ontario 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE: GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK CITY 
» | DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ORE., SAN FRANC: 


2 hse Manufacturers of Chains {. 
in the World a 


Conn., U.S 


S.A. 


§ All Styles, Sizes and Finishes 
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All-Clay.TEPECO-Plu 


ol every prospective builder or house 
owner seriously consider plumbing fixtures 
before the necessity for their purchase arises. 


In no other line of house material is there greater 
opportunity for wise investment or for injudicious 
buying. Since a period of time must elapse before the 
desirability and future period of usefulness can be 
determined, you are helpless to rectify your error of 
judgment at the expense of anyone but yourself. 


“TEPECO” All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures are basically 
clay, covered with a fine, non-penetrable glaze (or 
enamel). The degree of hardness of this surface can 
be attairied only on a clay base. Durable and beautiful. 
Sanitary because such a smooth surface resists the 
adhesion of soil. Alone of all white plumbing fixtures 
impervious to the action of ordinary acids, fruit and 
medicine stains. No metal to rust or stain. 


“Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing because of its permanency 
(comparable to the life of the house itself) thus adds 
the merit of economy to its many superiorities. 
“Tepeco” Plumbing Fixtures are made for every bath- 
room, kitchen, laundry and toilet purpose. 


The 
TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


If you intend to build or ren- 
ovate your plumbing write 
for our instructive book, 
“Bathrooms of Character”’ 
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“If you take my advice, yoy} 
clear of him,” Mrs. O’Higgins went 
“Sure I’d rather trust meself with . 
crazy Eyetalian Varelli, who Started § 
his wife last night with a knife o. 
she’d tried to poison him.” 

“He’s had another attack?” asked 
Conny quickly. 
Mi. ie affirmed Mrs. (Hips: 
“And they haven’t a mouthful 
the house.” io 

“Tl go see them,” said Conny, rig 

From the Varellis’, where she peat 3 
colorful half-hour, Conny went directly ty 
Brigham’s. She intended to be clignitie, 
austere even, with S. Evans. Appa 
however, he did not anticipate any sud 
treatment, because he immediately stopped 
opening a case of canned goods and cig 
toward her with glowing face. 

“I’m awfully glad to see you,” hem 
nounced. 

In spite of herself Conny smiled, % 
that the way you greet customers?” 

“Are you a customer?” 

Conny nodded. “Do you know Vardi, 
who lives over the McSorleys’?” 

“The crazy Eyetalian, as our friew 
Mrs. O’Higgins calls him?” 

“Yes,” said Conny. She bent te 
pretty head and searched her mesh by 
and drew out a crumpled ten-dollar bil 
“I told him I’d arrange for some thing 
for him here. He’ll come around later’ 

“T’'ll attend to him,” he promised 

Assuredly there was nothing in whath 
said to make Conny color and suddeiy 
feel self-conscious. She did both Pe 
haps it was the way he looked at i 
Still, other young men looked at her 
just the same fashion and she had 
managed to remain cool and collected 
She glanced hastily about the little stom, 
with its tiers of shelves. 

“T should think,” she said, with aa 
gestion of breathlessness, “that some dl 
those labels would puzzle those who by 
by the pictures.” 

He grinned. “They sure do. Espetit 
ly that can of condensed milk with ape 
ture of Niagara Falls on it.” 

“And the cans next to it there.” Sit 
pointed a slim forefinger—which my 
have been ill-bred, but which he believtd 
adorable—at a shelf of small cans whith 
bore the picture of a little yellow-haitel 
girl who looked—well, not ill-no 

“What do they contain?” she demanded 
“Potted little girl?” a 

His grin vanished. “That,” he said, “s 
what you might call the irony of fate 

Conny glanced at him, out of the oo 
ner of her eyes. “Did you find that® 
your dictionary too?” she suggested, ime 
cently. 

He. glanced at her, startled. “Find 
what?” 

“‘Trony of fate’?” 


fe, Saying 


ONNY returned to Winchester-by-the 
Sea and went sailing. She always 
when she wanted to think something o 
She wanted to know what was the irony 
of fate and she wondered if he 
write. She rather thought he would A 
In this she did him an injustice. 
had a much better plan than that. 


[t was after seven when Conny 
her boat off the Rands’ private 
She made a quick # 


and came ashore. 
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The most convenient, 


efficient razor outfit 


A safety razor and stropping 
device combined in one 


O you know why the 
ordinary safety razor 
blade gives only a few 

good shaves— sometimes but 
one or two? Why it grows 
duller and duller every time 


it is used? 


Do you know why astraight 
razor must be _ constantly 
stropped, with painstaking 
care, to keep it in condition ? 


Look at any razor blade 
under a microscope and you 
will see hundreds of tiny teeth. 
Shaving bends these teeth out 
of line—makes them irregular. 
It is when these irregular 
teeth “catch” in the beard, 
“pull” in the tiny hair follicles, 
and “scrape” the skin surface 
that shaving becomes so very 
unpleasant. 


You don’t need to put up 
with the discomfort of fast 
dulling blades. You can 
eliminate the bother and 
expense of putting a new 
blade in your safety razor 
every day or two. If you use 
a straight razor you can do 
away with the tedious care 
necessary to keep it in 
condition. You can avoid the 
drawbacks of all old-fashioned 
shaving tools if you use the 
AutoStrop Razor. 








a 


Sharpens itself 


No skill in stropping 
is necessary to renew 
the fine keen edge of the 
AutoStrop Razor blade. 
just slipthe stropthrough 
the razor head and pass 
the razor back and forth 
along the strop. You 
don’t have to take the 
razor apart, mor even 
remove the blade, 











Because of its unique, 
patented design, the 
AutoStrop Razor can be 
stropped without removing 
the blade. Just slip the strop 
through the razor head. Give 
the razor a dozen quick passes 
over the strop. In ten seconds 
you have a “new” sharp, 
shaving edge! 500 cool shaves 
are guaranteed from each 
dozen blades. 


Get an AutoStrop Razor today 
and know the joy of a “new ” sharp 
edge every morning! Ask your 
dealer about the free trial. 


AutoStrop Razor 


— sharpens itself 
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mother waiting for her. § 
strued Mrs. Rand’s expression, 
| “I’m sorry,” she said. “But I'm ng 
| very late, am I?” . 

This Mrs. Rand ignored. She held 
evening paper in her hand, which trem. 
bled slightly. “You had a letter thy 
other morning from a man named 
Evans, did you not?” she demanded 

“Why—yes,” admitted Conny Wile 
eyed. “You read it—” 

“I suppose,” said her mother, with 4) 
sudden vehemence that suggested hystep 
ics to the still-puzzled Conny, “that ty 
is one of your special protégés in that 
awful neighborhood you will persist i 
visiting.” 

“He isn’t the least bit my protégé 
indignantly. “As for the neigh. 
hood—” 

“Read that,” commanded her mothe 
and assed her the paper. 


for dinner and, descending, found by 
he mj 






was still daylight. From the hate 

come the put-a-put of a gasoline engin 
Therefore it couldn’t be a dream. Te 
police, she read, were searching for me 
S. Evans, who was missing from toom 
he had occupied in one of the poorest sp 
tions of the city, at the corner of Orang 
and Blossom streets. He had been 
ployed in a small grocery-store owned y 
A. P. Brigham, which had been storm 
late that afternoon by a mob of excited 
Italians after the sought-for clerk 
made his escape through a back door. 

Several arrests had been made by th 
police who, questioning the rioters, had 
discovered that they were actuated by th 
belief that S. Evans was the kidnaper of 
the two children who were missing and 
that he had murdered them in his rooms 
The Italians declared that their informant 
was one Varelli, who had been positive in 
this statement. The police were search 
ing for Varelli, who had not been among 
those arrested at the time of the riot. 

Continuing their investigations, the po- 
lice had searched the rooms formerly o- 
cupied by S. Evans. They had founds 
dress-suit case from which the initials 
had been removed. In this were severdl 
articles of expensive clothing, whic 
showed indications of having been hur 
riedly hauled over. The police, being met 
of wisdom and imagination, were of the 
opinion that S. Evans had changed his 
clothes before starting his flight. This 
opinion was substantiated by the test 
mony of Mrs. O’Higgins, who occupied 
the tenement below. She declared that 
she had seen S. Evans depart “all dressed 
up” in a light-gray suit and a straw hat 

Furthermore, Mrs. O’Higgins had her 
self gone on record as declaring that she 
had noticed many suspicious things abott 
S. Evans which led her to the belief that 
he was indeed the much-wanted kidnapet 
and that she had even had reason to su 
pect him of designs upon her daughter 
Ardelia. ’ 

“It’s perfectly absurd,” said Cony. 
“Teg...” 

“Absurd!” exclaimed Mrs. Rand. “D0 
you mean to say that kidnaping and mut 
der are absurd?” 

“Oh please, mother, do be reasonable 
and listen,” begged Conny. “If— , 

The butler intervened. “A gentlemall 
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he said, in a way that indicated that 
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CLEVELAND 


Owners Praise It 
For Its Comfort 


The delightful comfort with which five adults persons ride in the Cleveland 


Six touring car has appealed to buyers everywhere. 


The wide, soft-cushion seats, 


upholstered in genuine hand-buffed plaited leather, are cosy as cosy can be. And 
the low underslung spring construction, a feature of the Cleveland Six chassis, 
subdues the road shock long before it can reach the cushions. 


Many unusual qualities such as these are fast 
winning friends for the Cleveland Six. Among 
light weight sixes it stands out distinctly. 


At all the principal automobile shows this sea- 
son it has attracted extraordinary crowds. Men 
of mechanical interests and men experienced in 
the use of motor cars have been generous in 
their expression of approval and admiration for 


the entire design and construction of the’Cleve- 
land Six chassis. The several beautiful styles of 
body mounted on this one chassis have met with 
praise from men and women alike. 


A leading automobile distributing house in 
every principal city is now showing the Cleve- 
land Six. You will feel rewarded for seeing the 
car and finding out all about it at once. 


When you see or drive 
the Cleveland Six, you want it 


Touring Car (Five Passenger) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passenger) $2195 


Roadster (Three Passenger) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passenger) $2195 


(All Prices F. O. B. Factory) 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N. Y. 


Cable Address, ‘‘CLEVE-AUTO” 


$1385 
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doubted the appropriateness of the term, 
“to see Miss Rand—” 

“What is his name?” demanded Conny 
breathlessly. 

“He had no card,” said the butler. 
“He said his name was Mr. Evans.” 

Mrs. Rand forgot that the butler was 
a delicately organized being, whom the 
slightest deviation from the approved 
form, pained and shocked unutterably. 

“He’s probably armed and desperate,” 
she cried. “He'll murder us all—” 

“Show him in, Bronson,” said Conny. 

Bronson glanced at Mrs. Rand. “Don’t 
you dare,” she ordered. “Telephone the 
chief of police.” 

“Tt will take him twenty minutes to 
get here even if he’s at home,” Conny 
put in scornfully. “In the meantime—” 

“We must engage his attention.” Mrs. 
Rand gazed imploringly at the butler. 

Conny sprang up. “I'll keep him en- 
gaged,” she promised, and ignoring her 
mother’s agonized command, she passed 
quickly out into the reception hall. 

“T hope,” began her caller, “that I’m 
not inopportune—” 

“Have you seen the evening paper?” 
Conny broke in. 

He looked puzzled. “No—why?” 

Conny heard her mother at the tele- 
phone. “Let’s get away,” she suggested. 

“Away?” 

“So that we wont be interrupted,” she 
explained. 

“Let’s,” he agreed, promptly. 

A minute later Mrs. Rand, returning 
from the telephone, was further agitated 
by the sound of a car being rapidly driven 
away. 

“He—why, he’s kidnaped her!” she 
wailed. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” put in Bronson, 
“but Miss Conny is driving.” 

The road Conny chose ran out to a 
point overlooking the open sea. In the 
middle distance a lighthouse rose whitely 
from a beautifully peaceful expanse of 
blue; a three-masted schooner moved 
sedately along the horizon with all can- 
vas spread. The view was indeed worth 
consideration; but S. Evans gave it none. 
He was looking at her and basking in con- 
tent when she exploded her bombshell. 

“What?” he demanded, amazed. “Oh, 
I say—you don’t believe any of that!” 

“Of course I don’t,” she assured him, 
positively. “But I hope you have a per- 
fectly good alibi because you see—the 
police do!” 

“The part about the riot is true 
enough,” he admitted. “Varelli came in 
this .afternoon. He began looking over 
the canned stuff on the shelf and the next 
thing I knew he was wildly excited and 
talking a lot of gibberish. I thought he 
was having one of his fits—you know 
how he gets.” 

Conny nodded. 
manded. 

“T tried to soothe him a bit but he 
shook his fist at me and rushed out. 
Fifteen minutes later I saw him coming 
back with about fifty of his friends and 
fellow-countrymen. I didn’t waste any 
time locking the front door and skipping 
out the back.” 

“T don’t see how you knew they in- 
tended doing any harm,” objected Conny. 
“And anyway, it doesn’t seem to me that 
you should have run—” 


“Go on,” she com- 


“If you could have seen them. you 
would have known that they certainly in- 
tended doing harm,” he said, grimly. “As 
for running, I wouldn’t mind dying for 
my country but I object to being mauled 
to death because Brigham will sell moldy 
stuff. I thought they had come to pro- 
test.” 

Conny let it go. “Then what did you 
do?” 

“T went home and changed my clothes 
and just caught the train here. 
thought the store might as well stay closed 
the rest of the day to give them a chance 
te cool off. Anyway there was something 
important to say to you.” 

“What was it?” demanded Conny. 

“T knew you were onto me,” he con- 
fessed, naively. “And I thought Id 
better explain. You see I had an argu- 
ment with my father. He wanted me to 
go into his business—he’s a meat-packer 
—and I thought I’d rather be an—an—” 

“Tf you keep stopping I’ll—bust,” 
said Conny. 

“An artist,” he said hastily. “Oh, I 
know now that I couldn’t be one in a 
hundred years. And of course Dad said 
it was—well, a certain kind of foolish- 
ness.” 

“T know,” acknowledged Conny. 
“Father talks that way sometimes.” 

“But he told me to go ahead and paint 
something and he’d look it over. So I 
did. It was pretty rank but Dad said it 
was fine and offered me a hundred dollars 
for it. I thought he was going to have it 
framed but instead—well, you’ve seen it, 
or at least a reproduction of it.” 

“T?” demanded Conny. “Where?” 

“Tt was on that canned stuff in the 
store—the one you asked if it was potted 
little girl.” 

“Oh was that it?” 

He smiled ruefully. 

“T told him that unless he took the 
picture off the label I’d get out. He 
said that if I felt that way it was good- 
by forever. So I got out and—well, you 
know the rest.” 

The evening breeze began to edge in 
off the sea; faint stars appeared in the 
deepening blue; the revolving light in the 
middle distance winked at them. For an 
instant they were silent. Then: 

“T knew that first day that you weren’t 
really—” 

“Loaded,” he supplied, unabashed. “Of 
course I wasn’t. I heard you tell Mrs. 
O’Higgins you were going away for the 
summer. That made me desperate—” 

“Desperate?” 

“Desperate,” he maintained. “I felt 
I simply must make you pay some atten- 
tion to me. Then Ardelia gave me a 
hint. She assured me the only people 
you took any interest in were those who 
got loads on and smashed things—” 

“The idea!” exclaimed Conny. 

“Tf I go home and eat crow,” he said, 
irrelevantly, “Dad will give me a start 
in the business. “I’ve always said I 
wouldn’t eat crow for a million. But I 
would eat it for you—if you say the 
word.” 

A car was coming, 
gleamed in the distance. 

“IT must switch the lights on,” she 
murmured, bending forward. 

He caught her hand. - “Conny!” he 
pleaded. 


its headlights 
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The searchlights threw thei 
upon them. She straightened gage 

“Please,” she whispered. 

They sat taut, waiting for the a 
pass. Instead, it slowed down as jf 
alongside. 

“Why haven’t you turned your jj 
on?” demanded the occupant, 

“The chief of police!” whig 
Conny, aghast. 

The car came to a standstill, “@ 
it’s you, Miss Rand,” he said and gy 
“I don’t suppose by any chance & 
that’s S. Evans with you?” 

“Tt is,” said S. Evans, “Whati 
your mind, chief?” 

“Nothing, my boy, nothing, yj 
been assuring Miss Rand’s mother 
the arm of the law is not after you 
had to telephone police headquartey 
Boston before she’d believe me, } 
guess she’s convinced now. They g 
the kidnapers in Philadelphia tonight 
the little girls are home.” 

“Oh,” breathed Conny, and relamj 

The chief went on. “The Bostong 
picked up that chap they were lq 
for—Vermicelli or some such name 
what do you suppose he told them?’ 

“Haven’t the slightest idea,” said 
Evans, who had more important th 
on his mind at the moment. 

“He said you had killed the kids 
canned ’em,” said the chief, wit 
chuckle. “And when they asked him 
he knew he said he saw a picture of 
of them on a can in the store. Th 
sent him to the psychopathic ward, 
observation.” =| 

“Why,” exclaimed Conny, looking ie 
S. Evans with wide eyes, “he did iii 
it was potted little girl!” = 

S. Evans grinned. “Oh boy, waitt 
I tell Dad that! Perhaps he wont t 
that picture off the label pronto,” 
laughed aloud. “He'll have to eat 
crow himself—but he never lets his 
interfere with business.” 

The chief evinced interest and 
Conny explained. She went into tht 
great and unnecessary length, at least 
it seemed to S. Evans. 

“Ho, ho!” said the chief, finally. 
perhaps I’d better be going.” 

His car began to move and (ft 
quickly put her foot on the starter. 

“One minute,” said S. Evans.“ 
you going to say—that word?” 

“I—I don’t even know yourT 
Your first name, I mean—” 

“Samuel,” he supplied prom 
“Lots of people’—hopefully—‘call 
Sam.” 

“T haven’t had my dinner yet—” 

“Neither have I. Does that make 
difference?” 

Conny hesitated. 
finally. 

Now that wasn’t at all the word 
had been begging her to say. Buti 
the way he immediately began to ats 
would have thought it was. And the 
deepened and the dark came and the 
overhead was beautifully embroims 
with stars. And they sat there 
Rand sat in the drawing-room 
watched the clock. : 

“Quarter past ten!” said she @ 
self. “Where can Conny 
can she be doing now!” 

What indeed! 
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“N—no,” she 
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Fine Metals Have Given Maxwell Its Rank 


v I ‘HE very substance of which a car is made denotes its quality; 
and the use of fine and strong metals in the Maxwell has won 
it many, many friends. 


It was necessary to make the Maxwell chassis of the very best 

Mremitesyer gem, ™Aterials. For its great mission was to transport—in an extremely 

More mites on tires ECONOMiCal Way—as great a passenger load over the same road and 
at the same speed as the larger and heavier cars. 


Thus it was obvious that the Maxwell had to be light. And to 
make it light the quality metals were used. 


Metallurgists, the men who have made the study of metals a 
science, say that it compares favorably pound for pound with the 
highest priced cars the world has produced. 


But you need not be a metallurgist to discover this “inner 
goodness” in a Maxwell. Three months will tell; six months will 
tell you more. 


Otherwise Maxwell in five short years would never have grown 
from a production of 5,000 a year to 100,000 a year. 


Nearly 400,000 Maxwells on the highways of the world today 
answer most any question you can ask about this great car. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., INC., DETROIT, MICH. 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO., OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONT. 
MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORP., EXPORT DIVISION, 1808-BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Worn frogs and 
switches often 
cause small cuts, 
which are rapidly 
enlarged by the 
action of gravel 
and moisture. 
Ruts and track 
slots pinch the tire, 
wearing away the 
tread where their 
edges strike it. 

It is weil to avoid 
sach placesas 
much as possible, 














Go to a Legitimate Dealer 
and 


S year the American people will 
spend more than $900,000,000 for 
automobile tires. 

The cost is making even careless buy- 
ers think and inquire. 

And the more they inquire, the smaller 
will grow the influence of hearsay and 
the irresponsible tire dealers. 


* + * 


We have all met the man who takes 
his opinions ready-made. 

He tells everything he knows. He 
knows more about every car than the 
man who made it, where to buy the 
cheapest truck — how to get the biggest 
bargain in tires. He is the irrespon- 
sible dealer’s greatest ally. 

“Somebody says” and “everybody 
does” are responsible for more wrong 


Get a Legitimate Tire 


impressions about tires than anything 
else you can think of. 


* 

What.the thoughtful motorist is look- 
ing for is better tires. He goes to a legiti- 
mate dealer and gets a legitimate tire. 

The quality idea—the idea of a quality 
tire, of adealer who believes in quality— 
is commanding a greater respect from a 
larger portion of the motoring public all 
the time. 

It is the idea on which the United 
States Rubber Company was founded— 
on which it has ed a greater invest- 
ment than any other rubber organization 
in the world. 


Build a tire that will do more, a better 
tire than was built before, and you are 
sure of a large and loyal following. 

We have never been able to build 
enough VU. S. Tires to go around. 


United States Tires 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Fifty-three Factories The oldest and largest Rubber Organization in the World Two hundred and thirty-five Branches 
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WHAT’S THE WORLD COMING 





(Continued from 
page 52) 


TO? 





hour of the closing of the license-bureau. 
She saw it slide past, moving invisibly yet 
indubitably and irrevocably. She could 
not fool herself longer. She could not 
marry Bob today. And tomorrow must 
not find her in New York! 


ER only solace was the possession of 
H the necklace; her only pride was the 
fact that she had had sand enough to 
demand it and get away with it. 

She walked at last to the dead-wall at 
the end of the platform and untied the 
string with tremulous fingers, unwrapped 
the parcel with a painful effort at in- 
difference and lifted the lid of the neck- 
tie box for a peep at the liquid fires of the 
faceted gems..... She gazed on air. 
Her eyes drank deep of the emptiness 
that filled the box. 

She swayed for a fall, steadied herself 
and gulped her bitter medicine. For a 
wild moment she believed in an occult 
happening. The mystic fiend that had 
carried off Bob Taxter’s five thousand in 
the morning was still on her trail. 

She felt an intense need to kill some- 
body right away. She dashed up the sub- 
way stairs and hurried as fast as she 
dared to Bob Taxter’s hotel. The hall- 
boys made way for her. The elevator- 
boy smelled brimstone as he hoisted her 
to the floor she called. She pounded on 
Bob’s door, and she had her talons 
cramped to rend him, her words boiling 
to scald him. 

But he did not answer. He had gone 
out. The elevator-boy confirmed | the 
bitter disappointment of her surmise. He 
had gone out! But where? ‘There were 
$0 many places to go in New York! It 
was like hunting somebody who was out 
in the Milky Way somewhere. 

Womanly intuition made a brilliant 
guess. He had gone back to that Sum- 
merlin woman. Well, she should not 
have him! Kate made an almost audible 
ululation of protest against such an 
atrocity. She would commit a greater 
one, if necessary, to prevent it. 

She left Bob’s hotel and made her way 
to April’s apartment-house. She had 
gawed her lips raw with rage, but she 
spoke with exquisite sweetness when she 
asked the Hallboy if Miss Summerlin 
were at home. The boy said: 

“Yassum, but she sent down wud she 
aint to be distubbed by nobody. She’s 

t sick.” 

“That's good—too bad,” Kate mum- 
bled. “Did you see Mr. Taxta?” 

, yassum.” 

ils he here?” 

“Oh, no’m. He aint been year sence 

mawnin’. His motha phomed ova to 
ad Same questium a little while ago, 
a” nobody upstairs knows where he’s 


“T see.” said Kate. “All right.” 

al went out slowly. Her in- 
sy had guessed brilliantly, but wrong. 
took tuition had never another guess 


i 


ia. Was alone in New York, alone in 


4, ri 


Even Joe had vanished. She 








was unable to imagine what could have 
happened to him. A taxicab might have 
run over him. He might have been de- 
layed and gone to the subway. He might 
be waiting there with the railroad-tickets. 
She hurried to the subway. Joe was not 


there. She could not know that he had 
sought her there and found her away and 
drifted back to the Pennsylvania Station. 


Bu Joe could not make up his mind 
to take the train. He simply could 
not leave New York in such a chaos of 
mind. He was afraid to stay and unable 
to go. He made long detours and quick 
dodges to escape the eye of such police- 
men as he saw, and such persons as he 
suspected of being plain-clothes men. 

By and by, hunger, the old dictator, 
began to claim preéminence in his 
thoughts. He felt a timidity about ven- 
turing into a public restaurant, and finally 
bethought himself of an old-time haunt, a 
“speak-easy,” where only such visitors as 
were known were admitted and permitted 
to buy food and such liquor as the land- 
lord ventured to sell without the formal- 
ity of a license. 

It was nothing more than a mean, 
dingy boarding-house, with a dirty din- 
ing-room in the basement. 

To this speak-easy, drawn by the same 
infirmity of purpose, the same abject sur- 
render to habit, Kate gravitated a while 
after. Joe saw her come in and was 
about to spring at her with accusations; 
but he was inhibited by a twinge of guilt 
in his own behavior. He had little con- 
science, but he had a sense of congruity, 
and he had a lively knowledge of Kate’s 
ability to shrivel him with a few hot 
words whenever he felt wronged. 

He twisted in his chair and watched 
her take a seat with her back to him. It 
was a very well-built back, and it pleased 
his artistic ideals. It was an eloquent 
back too, and he could read despondency 
and loneliness and fatigue in it. He was 
emotional and easily touched, as most 
criminals are. He felt a gush of pity 
in his heart, and a backwash of old 
tenderness. They had been pals together 
and gone through’ hell together. Let it 
be said to his credit as a lover that the 
last thing he thought of was the diamond 
necklace. Let it be said to his credit as 
a financier that the diamond necklace de- 
cided him. For its sake he resolved to 
forgive Kate and take her back into his 
favor. 

In the meanwhile Kate had learned of 
him from the waiter, as he took her order. 

Kate went through the same mental 
processes as Joe. Her first impulse was 
to whirl round and ease her aching fin- 
ger-nails and vent her pent-up wrath 
on him. She wanted to bounce one 
of those stone-age coffee cups off his 
bean. But she was restrained by what 
she called her “sense of yuma;” it was a 
substitute conscience. 


O the parted twain in mutual medi- 
tation came round to a common 
plan of reunion. Each felt some uneasi- 


ness as to the probable reaction of the 
other. Joe kept eying Kate’s back, and 
finally, in confirmation of the familiar su- 
perstition that it is possible to stare a per- 
son’s head around, Kate slowly turned. 
She started.. He started. She smiled ten- 
tatively. He smiled tentatively. Joe rose. 
She nodded. He came forward sheepishly. 
She greeted him archly, gave him a hand- 
clasp as familiar and cozy as an old glove. 
She motioned to him to sit down. 

The waiter, returning, saw the blissful 
couple and grinned. He set the two ban- 
quets on the same table and went back 
to lean against the kitchen-door and pick 
his teeth contentedly. He felt far more 
like a successful Cupid than he looked. 

Joe and Kate recounted their separate 
histories up to the present armistice. Kate 
had hoped to be spared the tragedy of 
the necklace-swindle, but Joe asked about 
it. She blushed as she confessed the dis- 
mal truth. Joe turned white as he recog- 
nized the bitter fact that his intermittent 
bride had come home to him with no 
dowry but her necessities. 

It was perilous to remain in New York 
after McCann’s fair warning, but it was 
unendurable to leave New York with no 
loot to show for their visit. Above all, 
it was intolerable that Bob Taxter should 
have the laugh on them after the pains 
they had taken to make an absolute boob 
of him. 

They could get money in many ways. 
The fashionable thing to do just then was 
to steal an automobile, preferably a po- 
lice-department automobile, then rob 
somebody and get away with the pro- 
ceeds. It was too late to poke a gun 
into a paying-teller’s cage, or throw red 
pepper in the eyes of a bank-messenger 
and grab his bag; and Joe had little tech- 
nical mastery of the art of safe-crack- 
ing. But there were restaurants and cigar- 
stores and theater box-offices to invade; 
and a few ingenious youths had recently 
been sticking-up the cashiers of dance- 
halls with fair results. Still better sport 
was bursting into a room in a big hotel 
where parties had gathered to play craps, 
stuss and poker: the gamesters had to 
shell out, and dared not make a holler 
to the cops. 

New York, like all large cities, was 
a Mardi Gras of theft and thuggery; and 
Kate and Joe were, therefore, in quite 
fashionable mood. The important thing 
was to get square with Bob Taxter. The 
problems were how.and where to find him, 
and what to do to him. Whatever it was, 
it must be a plenty. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


[F. Bob had known of this menace gather- 
ing in his sky, he would have needed 
no other stimulant., He would have wel- 
comed a fight. He needed a fight. He 
was back in one of theedoldrums that he 
had known in France when he loafed 
about the hangars in wretched desuetude. 
He had loved the Germans then, who 
darkled against the clouds and invited him 
up to a “tea-party,” as they called it. 
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OU’LL feel thorough satisfac- 


tion every time you wear your 


VANITY HAT 


You know and your friends know 


that it’s a Hat of Quality. 


A Hat that’s worn by many “lead- 
ing men” should interest you. 


The smart hatter in your city is 
showing the VANITY Spring Styles. 


Write to Dept. 7 for booklet ‘Stars off Stage’’ 
showing leading actors. 


THE NONAME HAT MFG. CO. 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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And he had leaped aloft to welcome them 
with that superlative hospitality a wa 
shows to an enemy who comes fy 
call. 

Bob would have preferred a go at Joe 
Yarmy to all the whisky in the world j 
was for lack of such an outlet to the 
steam of youth that he sought a wrest 
with the invisible and terrible angel of 
alcohol. He longed for companionship 
in his foray, but his acquaintanceship ip 
New York was meager. He telephoned to 
two or three places where Jimmy Dryden 
hung out, but he was not to be found, % 
Bob set out alone on the uncharted sky 
and the perilous steeps of bibacity, 

He was all the more impatient to cyt 
a wide swath, for the shadow of Prohibj. 
tion was lengthening on the dial, and all 
the lusty toss-pots in America were stor. 
ing up what they could and lapping w 
what they could not store against the fatal 
eve of July first. 

Custom and the clock drove Bob first 
to food. It was the dinner-hour, and he 
decided to pamper himself. He wap 
dered from restaurant to restaurant, an 
none of them all suited his whim, Amer. 
ican, Italian, Greek or French. He final- 
ly entered one of the large hotels, hoping 
vainly to stumble on a companionship, 
But he ate alone. 

There is a certain feeling of majesty in 
dining alone in state. And the feeling of 
majesty is one of the preludes to igno- 
miny. Bob ordered a cocktail, an orange- 
blossom, to be fetched at once, before he 
would dictate his further wants to the 
captain, standing by like a’ stenographer. 

He tossed it off and reckoned that a- 
other blossom would be twice as good. 
He commanded it, also some Astrakhan 
caviar to aid and abet his thirst. He was 
ordinarily a spare feeder, but tonight he 
wanted to overwhelm his poor stomach 
He took a thin soup, and a filét of sole 
(née flounder), a roast and some vege 
tables, a salad and a sweet with wine 
sauce. Alongside he had a glass of sherry, 
and its somber smack inspired him to 
champagne. A poor champagne cost ten 
dollars a bottle by now, and a good cham- 
pagne twenty-five, going on a hundred 
Bob compromised on a bottle of ™ 
brut. Its sharp savor thrilled his tongue 
to repetition. It seemed proper to give 
his order in French. His tongue wis 
thickening a bit, but the waiter’s Hung 
rian French was no better than Bob's. 

When Bob said: “Garsoan, apportay- 
mwa een boot-tay-yee der lar meme 
shang-pang, ong-core,” the waiter a 
swered: “Vwee, moansure,” and brought 
a quart. 

Bob topped off with a liqueur—a gre 
Chartrurzh—and called for the chect 
He noted an odd click to the &. 

The sight of the bill almost sober! 
him: it came to twenty-six dollars 
sighed and paid. 


S Bob waited for his change be 

thought of his mother. 4 
morning he had planned to dine will i 
at Aunt Sally’s. In the afternoon, et 
planned to dine on the dining-ca al 
his bride-to-have-been. And now 
dined alone. 

He tipped the waiter a good desl 
than he need have, and a good deal ro 
than the waiter had expected rs 
condition. So he got no thanks: % 
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America’s Greatest Road Car 


he performance of the 
BIG-SIX may be equalled 


by few cars—it is excelled 
by none! ' 


To drive the BIG-SIX is to actually experience a 
new motoring sensation. And such capabilities 
as this car possesses can be produced only by 
the mechanical excellence of the car itself. 


Ride in the BIG-SIX—and be convinced. 


126-inch wheelb Seven x 
60-65-horsepower. Genuine leather upholstery, 
Intermediate transmission. Cord tires, 





**This is a Studebaker Year’’ 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


‘This PYRENE Will Protect 
My New Car Against Fire”’ 


““Before you deliver my new 
car, I want this Pyrene installed, 
ready for instant action.”’ 

“Cars costs real money now- 
adays; and they are so hard to 
get that I won’t take a chance 
of losing mine by fire. 

“Besides, Pyrene saves me 15 
per cent on my automobile fire 
insurance.” 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 


ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


F ei re Re Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 





Sold by hardware and electrical supply dealers and garages 
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head waiter seemed to glower at hj 
passed out. Different guests pe 
or shook their heads in sorrow over hi, 
according to their natures. 

The hat-girl followed him with her 
eyes, and looked prettier yet for the lit 
tle glint of tears stuck on her long 

Bob picked his way Cautiously thro 
a peculiarly stupid lot of people who kept 
bumping into him. He went down a | 











































flight of steps that rose to meet his feet 
with unexpected promptness. ff Was 
like walking across bed-springs, Th 
sidewalk outside was a trifle better fay. 
tened down, and the evening air had such 
ceol hands for his hot forehead that he 
took off his hat to allow them freer play, 

He wandered into the theater district, 
and the blazing letters piled against the 
sky, the riot of lights that flashed up and 
out, the serpentine dances of red an 
green fires that chased each other her 
and there about the flaming signboands 
bewildered him. It was a kind of muni. 
ipal delirium tremens. 

The plays that attracted his curiosity 
were sold out. He rolled up Broadway, 
past moving-picture cathedrals, and tem. 
ples of vaudeville and drama and comic 
opera. But he finally landed in a the 
ter devoted to what used to be calleda 
leg-show. Amazing, that such spectacles 
should be such excellent merchandise! 

This crowded house was almost & 
clusively patronized by men to whos 
standardized desires it purveyed standard. 
ized burlesque. Bob found no stimulant 
in the strident voices and the striding 
tights of the chorus, or the tawdry cari. 
tures of the comedians—impossible gat- 
goyles disporting among decrepit sirens, 
so he clambered out. 

He was lonely beyond endurance. He 
would have treated any acquaintance asa 
long-lost brother, but he could encounter 
none. A few cab-drivers muttered inv 
tations to marvelous wickedness, but Bob 
was not one of those in whom Dionysos 
calls for Aphrodite. 

There were ghosts along the darker 
streets, too—ghosts condemned for a ce 
tain term to walk the night inviting others 
into the hell from which they could not 
fly. But Bob was not interested in this 
shabby committee of welcome whose 
egates alone extend hospitality to errant 
strangers in the cities. 








Om companionship was not offered 
him. The town was dull out-of-doors. 
The theaters were full, and at the mow 
ing-picture houses long lines still § 
at the box-offices, waiting for the crows 
to come out and make room for the mint 
thirty audiences. 

Bob walked and grew more and mon 
fagged. At nearly every corner was 4 
saloon, the great American institution 
whose fate was supposed to be s@ 
and small loss to civilization. P 

Now and then, Bob stopped at ome 
these and threw into his helpless yen 
ach another riddle for digestion. He 
hardly tell one saloon from another. 
were all, indeed, as much alike in 
ture and populace as in the mortar 
that smothered most of them. The ra 
dows and signs were close akin; ae 
its side-door “Family Entrance 
same families inside: a few 10% 
streetwalkers; a stupefied client OF a 
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CAANDCLCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


Be DR. 


The Four-Passenger Chandler Dispatch Car 


MANY CHOOSE THE 
CHANDLER DISPATCH 


ANY admirers of the 
Chandler Six choose the 
Chandler Dispatch. For two 
years this model has outsold all 
other cars of the so-called sport 
type. Its popularity is one of the 
high spots in motordom. 
The new series Dispatch is a 
snappy, handsome car, seating 
four adults in perfect comfort. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 Four-Passenger Coupe, $2705 * Limousine, $3305 
(All prices f.0.6 Cleveland) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 


Export Department: 5 Columbus Circle, New York 


RE es ee ee 


It is of most beautiful design and 
finish; mounted on the standard 
Chandler chassis, famous for its 
mechanical excellence. 

You are asked to pay much 
more for cars which might per- 
haps be compared with the 
Chandler. And cheap cars sell 
for but little less. 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Cable Address: ““CHANMOTOR” 
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. MADE BY SANFORD MILLS 
SANFORD, ME. 





FTER years of scientific research and 
experiment Chase Leatherwove was 
produced to fill a much needed want 

—an appropriate and practical material for 
upholstery purposes. 


For Motor Car, Furniture, 
Carriage and Boat Upholstery 


Characteristics not found elsewhere have been 
given to Chase Leatherwove by special proc- 
esses. It is the better upholstery material 
of today — durable — especially tough though 
pliable — distinctive and rich in appearance; 
water proof; easily cleansed; economical. 


Re-upholster with Chase Leatherwove. An 
inexpensive amount of Chase Leatherwove 
will do wonders. The results will please you. 


Like several other nationally known prod- 
ucts bearing the “Chase” trade-mark, 
Chase Leatherwove is strictly a high-quality, 
reliable and honest production—backed by 
our reputation gained through seventy-three 
years of manufacturing leadership. 


Samples of this Better Upholstery material on 
request. Always demand Chase Leatherwove. 


Manufacturers of Trunks and Bags, Shoes, 
Books, Novelties, etc., are asked to see the 
several different grades of Chase Leatherwove, 
made especially for their use. 








L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


NEW YORK DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
Leaders in Manufacturing Since 1847 


Other products of our mills: 


Chase Drednaut Motor Top- Chase Velmo Upholstery Fab- 


ping; Chase Plush Motor rics; Chase Furwove Fabrics; 


Robes; Chase Horse Clothing Chase Wexford Motor Cloths. 
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a aiane perhaps; a general air of 
ismal mystery about nothi 
— a 

Of all the human institutions, the 53 
loon has been the least beautiful, cheer. 
ful and useful; and even the lovers of 
liquor had little to say in its defense 
They called it the poor-man’s club; it was 
certainly a poor man’s-club, and it kept 
its patrons poor. It was the cesspool of 
riot and disorder, and the first step in 
keeping the peace was always to close the 
saloon. 

It was like Bob’s individuality to grow 
more haughty and intolerant as he passed 
into eclipse. Being in a dinner-coat, he 
passed for a swell in the barrooms: he 
lived up to and far beyond the réle. Be. 
fuddled strangers who tried to tell him 
how much they had done for their wives 
and how ill they had been requited were 
stared out of countenance with what grew 
more and more like a pair of glass eyes, 


HE zigzagged up Broadway and Sey. 
enth Avenue into the region of the 
automobile supply-shops; then he turned 
and bore south again. He could not get 
a seat at the Winter Garden, and he was 
too impatient to join the queues at the 
Rialto, the Rivoli or the Strand movie. 
mansions. Churchill’s, the Palais Royal 
and the Café de Paris were at this hour 
tenanted only by waiters. The cabarets 
and revues would not begin till the hu- 
man crevasse broke from the theaters. 
He was tired enough to sit down ona 
curbstone and rest his aching feet in the 
gutter till the sidewalk stopped its merry- 
go-round. But he was not yet quite in- 
different to appearances. He had by no 
means drowned his struggling pride, and 
his remorse was buoyant. He went into 
a restaurant where a bevy of hard-working 
cabaret girls were doing their stunts be 
fore a small and scattered audience more 
interested in its food and its own affairs. 
The lot of restaurant musicians is a 
wretched one, continually casting pearls 
of melody before indifferent gobblers and 
guzzlers. The violinist here was playing 
wildly well; a ‘cellist was making moaly 
and a pianist of skill was pouring out I= 
soul. No one listened; waiters crise 
crossed; plates clattered; laughter cul > 
and drowned a very rapture of pathos aa 
sorrow. % 
Bob dropped into a chair and ordered 
another orange-blossom for his Bacchit” 
wreath. The music reached him. te 
the sob of it, and his own heart rockemy 
to its sway. = 
He had reasons enough for regi 
drunk or sober; but drunk he had an & 
alted capacity for emotion. He tho 
of his poor mother, of his poor Apt, 
of his poor tormented head. He thought 
tenderly even of Kate, and if she had ap 
peared before him with a parson oF 
justice-of-the-peace, he would have mar 
ried her as handsomely as he could 
But Kate did not appear, and Bob's 
sympathy went out to a young girl whose 
talents were as scant as her clothes, , 
whose anxieties were as great as her eye, 
for Prohibition was expected to put #@ 
end to the cabarets and to the salants 
of vast flocks of nightbirds who 
swarmed from oblivion into the rest 
rants, and might have to swarm 
again to silent and graceless toil. 
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“Henry Wilson! How can you use such perfectly awful 
language? It’s your own fault anyway for starting out with 
that cheap tire when you had a Kelly-Springfield in the garage.” 
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Of all the human institutions, the » 
loon has been the least beautiful, chew. 
ful and useful; and even the lovers i 
liquor had little to say in its defense 
They called it the poor-man’s club; it Wy 
certainly a poor man’s-club, and it ken 
its patrons poor. It was the Cesspool of 
riot and disorder, and the first step in 
keeping the peace was always to close the 
saloon. 

It was like Bob’s individuality to groy 
more haughty and intolerant as he passe 
into eclipse. Being in a dinner-coat, hy 
passed for a swell in the barrooms: ly 
lived up to and far beyond the réle. Be 
fuddled strangers who tried to tell him 
how much they had done for their wives 
and how ill they had been requited wer 
stared out of countenance with what grew 
more and more like a pair of glass eyes 


HE zigzagged up Broadway and Sey. 
enth Avenue into the region of th 
automobile supply-shops; then he tured 
and bore south again. He could not get 
a seat at the Winter Garden, and he was 
too impatient to join the queues at th 
Rialto, the Rivoli or the Strand movie. 
mansions. Churchill’s, the Palais Royal 
and the Café de Paris were at this hour 
tenanted only by waiters. The cabarets 
and revues would not begin till the hv 
man crevasse broke from the theaters, 
He was tired enough to sit down ona 
curbstone and rest his aching feet in the 
gutter till the sidewalk stopped its merry- 
go-round. But he was not yet quite it 
different to appearances. He had by mw 
means drowned his struggling pride, and 
his remorse was buoyant. He went into 
a restaurant where a bevy of hard-working 
cabaret girls were doing their stunts be 
fore a small and scattered audience mort 
interested in its food and its own affaits 
The lot of restaurant musicians is 4 
wretched one, continually casting peatls 
of melody before indifferent gobblers amt 
guzzlers. The violinist here was playl 
wildly well; a ‘cellist was making moa 
and a pianist of skill was pouring ow 
soul. No one listened; waiters 
crossed; plates clattered; laughter cum 
and drowned a very rapture of pathos a) 
sorrow. & 
Bob dropped into a chair and orden 
another orange-blossom for his Bact 
wreath. The music reached him. He 
the sob of it, and his own heart ro@ 
to its sway. 3 
He had reasons enough for Teg 
drunk or sober; but drunk he had aia 
alted capacity for emotion. He thou 
of his poor mother, of his poor 
of his poor tormented head. He thouglt 
tenderly even of Kate, and if she had @® 
peared before him with a parson ## 
justice-of-the-peace, he would have mar 
ried her as handsomely as he cow 
But Kate did not appear, and Bd 
sympathy went out to a young girl whit 
talents were as scant as her clothes, Ut 
whose anxieties were as great as her ey®) 
for Prohibition was expected to put # 
end to the cabarets and to the 
of vast flocks of nightbirds who had 


swarmed from oblivion into the ed 
rants, and might have to swarm ™ 
again to silent and graceless toil. 
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“Henry Wilson! How can you use such perfectly awful 
language? It’s your own fault anyway for starting out with 
that cheap tire when you had a Kelly-Springfield in the garage.” 
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on a clock in-~- 
spires conti- 
dence. IT im- 
plies unfalter 
a reliability 
precision. 
Ir: is our proud 
heritage from 
over a century 
of clock- 
making 
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Learn to judge Diamonds. Then 
you will know how to buy econom- 
ically for yourself or a present. 


WRITE FOR = 
THE ROYAL CATALOG 


It is packed full of interesting, solid fact re- 
se tell Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry. 
ells you how to buy at bottom 


ROW DIAMOND & WAICH 


35 MAIDEN LANE -NEW YORK 


Ts person sang and danced, and 


Bob alone applauded her. He had 
no desire for love, but he had a surplus 
of despair to divide with somebody. He 
beckoned to the singer, and she graciously 
sat down with him and consented to split | 
a split with him. This was a part of wet 
| work. 

Bob had a wild idea that he ought to 
|marry her and save her from the future. 
|But he thought he had better get ac- 
quainted with her, and not indulge again 
|in what his mother had called ‘ ‘marriage 
jat first sight.” It is unfortunately im- 
|possible for a young man of high ideals 
|to go about saving all the girls he meets. 
|Bob said to this highly tinted brand-in- 
the-burning: 

“Sorry can’t stop to marry you, ma’m- 
selle, but ‘nother engagement, if you 
know what I mean.” 

She didn’t, but she said she did, and he 
held her hand and patted it in a fatherly 
fashion. He would have kissed it, but he 
had found that when he bent his head, a 
rush of hot fumes threatened to make a 
volcano of his skull. 

He marched out earnestly, taking great 
heed_to his steps, and continued his search 
for fellowship. It was only for politeness 
that he had just said he had another en- 
gagement. Yet he had one, though he 
did not know it. The big trouble he was 
looking for was looking for him. 





CHAPTER XXXIII 

BY this time the theaters were disgorg- 

ing their multitudes into Broadway 
and the various side-streets near Forty- 
second. The sidewalks were like a log- 
jam; the roadways were as full of taxi- 
cabs, limousines and other vehicles as 
infected blood-vessels with bacilli. All 
the cars were hooting, squawking, dart- 
ing. Electric call-boards were flashing 
numbers. Boys and men were darting 
this way and that paging limousines and 
hunting for taxicabs. The traffic-police 
performed their maddening tasks like gods 
turning chaos into system. 

Bob was caught in a mass of humanity 
and upheld and carried along in the mo- 
lasses-flow. The forlornly empty hotels 
and restaurants filled up, and the head 
waiters told him they were fuller than 
they were. 

He was pleasantly turned away from 
the Knickerbocker, Claridge’s, the Astor, 
the Café de Paris, Churchill’s and the Pa- 
lais Royal. 

Chop-suey signs blinked at him in great 
numbers, but their gaudy banquet-rooms 
were all upstairs, and they did not tempt 
him. He got in at a place whose title 
was as Parisian as the cuisine was not. 
The tables surrounded a quadrangle where 
couples spun in dances inspired by a} 
screaming jazz-band, made up of gargled 
saxophones, ribald clarinets, nasal cor- 
nets with wooden stoppers in their bells 
and a trombone that laughed ha-ha-ha-ha! 
The dancers looked like gunmen and shop- | _ 
lifters. They were probably haberdashers 
and stenographers. 


B° decided he was in the wrong place. 
If he stayed here much longer he 
would lose his respect for inebriety. He 
paid for his highball and -paid a hat- 
girl for his hat, saying with genial irony: 
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The Wideawake 
Dealer has it 


He’s the ounce-o’-prevention, 
pound-o’-cure man ready to pre 
scribe a few feet of Garco to 
relieve you of all future brake 
lining trouble. 

Garco Asbestos Brake Lining will 
not burn, Oil and dust will not harm 
it. The hardest kind of service is the 
sort of chance Garco is seeking to 
prove its every-way-you-look-at-it de 
pendability. 

Ask your dealer about Garco, 


General Asbestos & Rubber G 
Charleston, S. C. 
NEWYORK CHICAGO PITTSSURGH 
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oage aay ot 
LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Prections Linge 


4 THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
28 Putnam Bidg. 2 W. 45thSt,, ay. 





—like rubbers 


in wet weather 
Because Piso’s pre 
tects the children by 
soothing irritated and 
tickly throats — allay- 
ing troublesome coughs and hoarse 
ness. 
Keep Piso’s in the medicine cabinet 
ready for instant use. It saves 
weary trips at night and brings 
quick relief. 


30c atyour druggist’ s. Contains mo 
opiate. Good for young and old 


PISOS 


4 uohs XC olti 
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For the out-of-doors days 


KODAK 


And not merely the alluring picture story, but on every 
negative at least a date; and a title, too, if you like. ‘Titling 
1s the work of but an instant with an Autographic Kodak; 
isas simple as making the picture itself—and there is no 


extra charge for Autographic film. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


~~» EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


sae a 
> Gabe fe at your Dealer's or by mail 
Sa 
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VWemoria! 


A soldier who died and was buried somewhere in 
France is honored by the simple dignity of this cenotaph. 
Its unadorned surfaces are expressive of the singleness 
of purposé with which he fought and died for his country. 

Rock of Ages Granite, through its permanency, its 
fine texture and its light-gray color, expresses beauti- 
fully the love which prompts the erection of memorials. 


A card will bring the story of Rock of Ages Granite. 
BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
Quarriers of Rock of Ages Granite 


Quarries at Barre, Vermont, 
the Granite Center of the World. 


Please refer to Dept. C 
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“This ol’ hat is costing me go 
tonight, sefiorita, that I reckon Wie 
have one painted on my head, Save pi 
of money, eh? Well, goo’ night!” 

He turned back down Broadway agg 
managed to get into one of the big he 
tels by mingling with a large and Borgeony 


|| party. He did not mean to force himself 


among them, but he could not get ont 


» | once in. 


“Hat-boy, this hat-at will go down 


| hist-hic-ory with the hat my fellow. 
/ | Statesman, Georz Wash’n’on wore at Wy 
| ’rloo, and helmet of Navarre. and—and 
| 


forth. It will cost me a dime to leave, 


| with you?” 


“That’s as you like, sir.” 

“Then I'll pay a quarter of one dollar 
if you will graciously permit me to keep 
it. I don’t want to cash cold or any. 
thing.” 

“Yessir.” 

Bob ransomed his hat and moved oy 
the boy turned to his fellow-pickhat and 
muttered: “There’s a guy’s been fighting 
the booze, and the booze won.” 

The head waiter checked Bob’s af 
vance: 

“The tables are all taken, sir.” 

“T see half-dozen as empty as I am* 
said Bob. 

“But they are reserved, sir.” 

“T regret to say I don’t believe you" 

“But—” . 

“Get out of my way, or I'll breath 
on you and ignite you.” 

There were the makings of a lively 
scene, and the head waiter was beckoning 
his forces to repel the boarder, when— 
April ran forward impulsively. 

It was the bravest thing she had ever 
done. In her country a young gentle 
man in his cups was treated with Samar. 
tan consideration, and it seemed wiser for 
her to go to poor Bob’s rescue than to 
sit by and watch him thrown out like 
tramp. 

She had left him in bitterness that aft. 
ernoon, her pride, her love, outraged by 
his disloyalty. She had broken down 9 
completely that she let her mother and 
Pansy put her to bed. She had cried het 
self out by six o’clock, and a fit of reste 
lessness had driven her frantic. 


IFE stretched ahead of her intermi 

ably intolerable. The oncoming ¢vé 
ning was more than she could face. As long 
as she had had Bob as a prospective ft 
ture, quiet evenings at home had bee 
easy to bear. She could sit and knit 
sweaters, or stand and dabble in clay, of 
write letters, or just muse. But now 
she was suddenly widowed before she W# 
wifed, her emotions were stampeded. | 

Hugo Clyde had called up and invited 
her to go to the theater with him, 
her mother had implored her to acct 
but she had not yet passed the crest 
her hysteria and had refused. i 

Then Bob’s mother had telephoned i 
wild excitement that Bob’s marriagt ® 
been postponed vaguely. April waile ud 
a frenzy of hope, but when she h 
nothing more, she plummeted still deep 
into gloom. 

Walter Reece had telephoned a 
proper moment of reaction, and she 
accepted his invitation in a spirit © a 
fiance to fate and to Bob. Wallet ey. 
plained that Claudia’s major-gener®® 
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—On having ones Luggage 


as smart as ones Glothes. 
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NE either intends to be above 

criticism—or one simply doesn’t 
care. As in clothes and in manner, so 
in luggage—one is wholly right or en- 
tirely wrong. 


The man, the woman, of thorough- 
bred taste admits no compromise in 
this matter of luggage. 


One’s personal standing forbids the 
carrying of a disreputable-looking bag, 
or a trunk held together merely by 
grace of its hinges and a strap. 


Traveling experience has proved 
time and again that just in case, and 
comfort, and the courtesy of attendants 
along the way, this fine Belber Lug- 
gage is worth while possessing. 


Belber is producing the finest Lug- 
gage in America today. It has all the 
style of custom-made merchandise, 
plus the practical qualities that have 
given Belber its splendid reputation. 


The Belber name marks Luggage 
that is wholly right in every particular. 
It is necessary to look for this name to © 
assure yourself of full value for your 
money. 


Quality Luggage bearing the Belber 
name may be had from the foremost 
merchants in your town or anywhere 
else in the United States. 


For details of the Traveling 
Bag and Suitcase shown 
above, write for Booklet F. 


THE BELBER TRUNK AND BAG COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Wardrobe Trunks, Trunks, Bags and Suitcases in the World 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sales Offices and Factories: Philadelphia. New York, Woodbury, N. J.. Pittsburgh, Chicago, Oshkosh, Wis., Minneapolis, San Francisco 
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COURSE IN 
TWO YEARS 


YOU ARE BADLY if you lack 
HANDICAPPED [ei oc 
You cannot attain business or social 
prominence. You are barred from 
a successful business career, from 
the leading professions, from well- 
paid civil service jobs, from teaching 
and college entrance. In fact, em- 
ployers of practically all worth-while 
positions demand High School train- 
ing. You can’t hope to succeed in 
the face of this handicap. But you 
can remove it. Let the American 
School help you. 


FiT YOURSELF FOR A 
BIG FUTURE fis, fois 


geepenet by some of America’s leading pro- 
essors, will broaden your mind, and make 
you keen, alert and capable. It is complete, 
simplified and up-to-date. It covers ail sub. 
jects given in a resident school and meets eli 
requir of a High School training. 
From the first lesson to the last you are 
carefully examined and coached. 


USE SPARE TIME ONLY 


Most people idle away hours a week. 
Probably you do. Use only one-fifth of your 
wasted hours for study and you can remove 
your present handicap within two . You 
will enjoy the lessons and the knowledge 
ge gain will well repay the time spent 

judy. 


you RUN NO 
RISK So that you may see for 


yourself how thorough and 
5 complete our training is, 
we invite you to take ten lessons in the fick 
hool Course—or any course of specialized 
training in the coupon below—before decid- 
ing whether you wish to continue. If you 
are not then ed, we will refund your 
money in full. We. absolutely guarantee 
satisfaction, On that basis you owe it to 
yourself to make the test. 
Check and mail the goupen NOW for full 
Particulars and Free Bulletin. 


Dept. H-314 Chicago, Illinois 





Explain how I can qual 
for the position chi 


.- Building Contractor 

+-«Civil Engineer 

pars tructural Engineer 

ocbad Mechanical Engineer 

envi Superintendent 

Steam ineer 
tama and 


~..Photoplay Wypter 


..-Employment Manager 
.-»Foreman’s Training Course 
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a box for “East Is West,” and urged 
April to bring her mother along for chap- 
eron. 

This took the edge off the escapade, but 
April had insisted that her mother should 
drag her doubly broken heart out of soli- 
tude. Poor Mrs. Summerlin’s East was 
West, too; her whole compass was crum- 
pled, and she conserited to be coérced. 


FTER the theater, General Pether- 

bridge had proposed supper, and led 
his flock to the restaurant where Bob was 
the last person on earth April expected to 
see. She had been startled by the sight 
of his high hat as he parleyed with the 
hat-boy. She had blushed from head to 
foot while she waited for Kate Yarmy to 
come forward. She was dazed to realize 
that Bob was alone, and curiosity rivaled 
her fantastic joy. Her muscles made 
ready to spring forward before her dis- 
cretion could check them. 

When April saw that Bob was drunk, 
regret and pity brought swift tears to her 
eyes. The contemptuous rebuff he re- 
ceived from the head waiter enraged her. 
That foreigner, that waiter, was about to 
lay hand on a Taxter from Virginia! 
Well, not while a Summerlin from Vir- 
ginia lived! April was a gimper by in- 
stinct and ideal, and she had acted before 
she realized what she was doing. 

Bob was shocked almost sober by her 
abrupt apparition at his side, and her calm 
rebuke of the head waiter: 

“Mr. Taxter is with our party at Gen- 


| eral Petherbridge’s table.” 


The head waiter bowed in homage and 
became at once the eager chamberlain. 
He hurried forward, snapping his fingers 
and ordering a chair for Mr. Taxter. 

Bob was shocked almost sober, but his 
brain was too saturated to throw off its 
fumes, and the fog settled down upon 
him. His voice was so resonant and his 
jovialitv so excessive that April was crim- 
son with shame as she guided his uncer- 
tain footsteps to the table. 

“Who zhoo say’s in your party?” Bob 
demanded. 

“Mother and Claudia and Walter and 
General Petherbridge.” 

This ponderous name amused Bob’s in- 
fantile humor immeasurably: 

“Not old Archibald Pether-pether- 
snidge? Well, as I live and breeze!” 


#5 laughed so uproariously that April 


wished she had let the waiters eject - 


him. He shook hands with the other 
guests, amiably enough, but he guffawed 
in the face of the scarlet old warrior. 

It has been wisely noted that alcohol 
is never a stimulant, but always a nar- 
cotic, and only seems to stimulate because 
it drugs in some persons the faculties that 
shackle the social instincts, while in other 
persons it drugs the faculties that give 
law to lawless instincts. When the po- 
licemen’s union struck, in Boston, and 
released all the criminals from restraint, 
that was a parallel to alcoholism. ‘When 
Chicago lowered the street-lamps one 
night to save coal during the coal strike, 
and crime went up as the lights went 
down, that was another. 

Bob was a living sermon now for pro- 
hibition. His self-respect, his military tra- 
ditions of respect for superior officers, his 
ordinary courtesy to women, his sense of 

















Let the Next Par 
Be E. Z. 


You learn something every diy, 
The day you first wear the E 7. 
Garter you will have learned what 
garter comfort really means, 


The wide, luxurious band of sof 
elastic clings snugly to the leg —not 
because it is tight, but because it fits, 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR C0, 
Dept. R BRIDGEPORT, CON 


E.. 2. 


GARTER 


“Wide for Comfort” 




















years of success- 
fu] teaching prove 
our ability. 

10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and I!lus- 
trative Drawing 
Endorsed by high 
art authorities. 

Students teetned, by pembere, of 

ur Faculty are ng higb- 
sitions. rtist’s Outit FREE 

Enrolled Students. 

Write today for Art Year Book. 
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$200 to $325 or more 
upon the case 





Waltham Scientific “ 


Steady Pins” 


that Mean 


So Much to You in Time-keeping Accuracy 


© the marvels of Waltham 

machinery, to the mechanical 

superiorities of fundamental 
units in the Waltham Watch, we 
are going to add another chapter. 


We are going to prove by illustrated ex- 
ample that Waltham is the watch that 
placed America first in watchmaking, 
that its mechanism does contain scientific 
superiorities which are the reasons for 
Waltham leadership — 


Tiny units involving years of study, of 
invention that are related to Waltham 
precision, time-keeping and durability. 


A reliable watch demands a perfectly true 
and upright * train” and “balance.” By 
‘true’ and ‘upright’ we mean, that the 
lower bearing, or jewel, must be abso- 
lutely in line with the corresponding 
upper bearing or jewel — 


Because, if the upper or lower plates are 
not positively located, one to the other, 
the balance or train is forced out of cor- 


rect position, creating excess friction, dis- 
turbing original adjustment, and causing 
erratic performance in time-keeping. 


To locate, positively and pern.anently, 
each plate upon plate in perfect align- 
ment, Waltham horological genius 
created a scientific “steady pin” (en- 
larged illustration above), which is so 
tapered to enter and leave its aperture 
with extreme ease, yet positively locates 
the plates and jeweled bearings in their 
relation one to the other. 


All other manufacturers use a straight “ steady 
in.” If they make it small enough to enter and 
eave freely its corresponding aperturé, the lower 

illustration plainly shows whee then happens to 

an important function of your watch. Its wheels 
become out of upright, and your watch an uncer- 
tain timepiece. 


But should the straight “ steady pin” be made to 
fit tight enough in its jewel-bearing location (as 
shown in ay ae illustration), the watchmaker 
when repairing your watch would be liable to 
break the balance pivots, which means a further 
readjustment and extra expense to you. 


The Waltham scientific fapered “steady pin” is 
one more reason that your selection of a watch 


should be a Waltham. 


This story is continued ina reer ga booklet in which you will find a liberal sg education, 











Sent free upon req lth 


Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 
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<2 IN TOWN_AND COUNTRY 





GRASS RUGS 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Che Jdeal Ploor Covering > 


O woman calls for ««Candy,’’ ««Face Powder’’ or «*Canned Soups’’! 


She calls for them by particular names—names that represent articles 
of approved standard and value. 

Every woman should know more about CREX rugs with twenty 
years established reputation. The rug that brings a little of the outdoors 
right into your home and provides an artistic, useful and inexpensive floor 
covering the year ’round. 

CREX rugs do not retain dirt-—require no beating and can be cleaned 
with damp cloth or broom and light shaking. Numerous designs and 
colors make selection easy—for any room. 

Don’t just say grass rug—you may get an artful imitation made of 
split or crushed straw. Insist on the genuine CREX. 

CREX< is easily said and easily read. ‘The ‘name woven in the side 
binding provides an ineffaceable identification mark. 

Handsomely illustrated catalog showing actual colors and 


sizes of the three CREX weaves—DE LUXE, HERRING- 
BONE and REGULAR—mailed free on request. 


CREX CARPET CO., 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 








g t's your protection and our guarantee 
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inconspicuousness were all sent ¢j 
fully to sleep. An impish ing 

puerile desire to break things, a pg 
longing to make a noise and show of fel: 
the slackening of the leash and slay 
broke free. 

It seemed to him to be the wit 
thing in the world to call General Pether 
bridge “Old Arshie Featherbed” hy 
poor hero of the Argonne felt like 
stranded whale. His joviality was " 
to confusion. He wanted to humor 
idiot Bob was, and he tried to remind 
himself that he was in a non-military t. 
public where the uniform was once mye 
a handicap rather than a robe of atithg. 
ity, but he was furious. He regretted the 
inhibitions of sobriety, and yearned tp le 
drunk long enough to break a plate oye 
| Bob’s skull. 

April rose hastily: “I think Tl p 
| home.” 

“Let’s,” said Bob. 

She dropped into her chair: “T think 
I'll stay.” 

“Let’s,” said Bob. He put his am 
about the waiter’s neck for support, am 
spoke with royal kindness: “Minion —fr 
whom I have greates’ affection —let beak 
ers be brought and eke wassail. Do ypu 
know what wassail is?” 

“No sir.” 

“Correct. Neither do I. Let's shift 
to some grand old Bourbon whissikey— 
what ?” 

“Yessir.” 

“Also a few ricketty gins and—” 

April shook her head at the waiter, and 
tried prayer on Bob: 

“I implore you, dear—remember wher 
| you are.” 








| Bes godhead was not listening to 


prayers. “Don’t try to reform mei 
| public, April. I consis’ntly refuse to be 
reformed in public places.” He tumet 
to Walter Reece: 

“Wal’r, dear ol’ Walrush, what you hav- 
ing?” 

“Thanks, Bob; I’m on the water-wa- 
on.” 

“Is ’at so? Dear, dear! Of all forms 
locomotion, I leas’ admire watermobile” 
Then he turned to the waiter: “Do I get 
my order, or do I not?” 

“No!” said April, trying autoctaty. 
“Sit down at once; I insist! Your vowe 
is attracting attention.” 

“You insist! Ha-ha! Also ho-bol 
Well, little insister, in a lowered vole 
permit me to say you can’t run me. 
least not till after the wedding-bells have 
tolled their doleful toll. Ping-pong-pom 
pon 1” 

April’s patience was gone: “Those wed- 
ding-bells will never toll for us!” 

Bob had entirely forgotten Kates & 
istence. He was back in the glorious 0s 
of being engaged to and disengaged from 
April: : 
“You cast me off, do you? Very well 
then I will celebrate my in’penence @) 
magnificent spree. Do I get my liquai® 
do I tear this gilded palace of 
shreds? Wine-ho! I repeat. aside 

The head waiter came up in © 
able distress: : Py 

“I’m sorry, sir, but the wine-cellat 
closed, sir.” 4 noel 

This infuriated Bob. “Stuff and BIS 








sense. Don’t trifle with me. I 
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Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 


Look for the Cross and Circle Printed 
in Red on Every Package 


ODERN methods make it possible to secure interior effects un- 
heard of fifty years ago. The different uses of rooms may find 
expression in their walls, utility is made of scientific coloring, and 

still the daintiness of delicate tints or beauty of full tones may be retained. 


The six panels above illustrate the more import- 
ant rooms in nearly every home. Under each are 
Suggestions for color treatment as approved by 
the leading interior decorators, and these effects 
areinvariably secured where Alabastine is used. 


For more than 38 years Alabastine has been the 
leader in its field, because accuracy in manufac- 


ture and simplicity of application insure satis- 
factory results. Merely mix with water and 
Alabastine, which comes in dry powder form, 
is ready to apply to any interior surface— 
plastered walls, wall board, over paint, burlap 
or canvas, or even old wall paper where it is 
fast, has no raised figures and contains no 
aniline dyes. 


Send for Free Color Chart 


Our art department devotes all of its time to 
decorating problems. Describe your rooms, 
furnishings and rugs, and we will suggest just 
what Albastine colors you should use. And 
if you employ a decorator see that he brings 


Alabastine in original packages, with the 
cross and circle printed in red on each. 
It is your guarantee of beautiful walls. 
Any other result indicates the use of a 
substitute. 


PRICES 


5 lb. package white Albastine. 
5 lb. package tinted Albastine. 
Special deep shades ( No. 33, dark green, ‘No. 58, ‘deep brown ).. 


THE ALABASTINE COMPANY, 362 Grandville Ave.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Your Local Dealer is Entitled to oe ano 
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Select the Right School 


The Educational Bureau of 
The Red Book Magazine 


Will give full information about 
the best schools and colleges 


Check from the lists below the kind of 
Institutionin which youare interested 
shaded Agricultural College 


rchitecture 








re ing School (ages 7-15 years) 


for Young Women 
or University 


pase and Dramatic Art 


(7-15 years) 


.«eeeeNurses’ Sch 

cneee Physical Education School 
. .see+Pre-Medical School 
ante School for Stammerers 
acing School of Pharmacy 


For satisfactory information, the following 
questions must be answered in full: 


en amy 
State approximately amount you wish 
SG DOE MOE ocd cs cc tn swede 
IN a ick aescasne-Sek were aceaie ak a 
Previous education................. 
Give exact age......... . This is important 
When will pupil enter school 
I understand that no charge is made for infor- 
mation regarding schools, but that I am to notify 


you of the school chosen immediately after 
A 
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arrang mts are ¢ te 
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Mail to Educational Bureau 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St., NEW YORK CITY 




















Become a Specialist 
In Accountancy 


Accountancy is the highest paid profession 
in the world, but it holds its greatest re- 
wards for those who specialize. Our 
course teaches General Accountancy 
7. No books—all lessons loose- 
leaf. ividual instruction to each 
student. You work directly with instruc- 
tors who are Certified Public Accountants 
of high standing and long experience. 

We are prepared to give more intensive 
training along ialized ing 
lines, tan any other school or Univer- 

or extensi 


sity 

Write for Booklets 
A postal or letter brings full information, 
but write at once as we have been oblige 
to limit number of students to be accepted. 


International Accountants 


Society, Inc. 
(The Oldest Correspondence School of 
Accounting with the Newest Course.) 














Established 17 Years Ago. 
Dept. 45, 2622-30 S. Michigan Av., Chicago 














it! Bring me a drink—mush drink—in- 
stanter!” 

At this moment a waiter came in from 
another room, trundling a perambulator 
full of bottles of cocktail-ingredients and 
other palatable venoms. Before he could 
be warned away, Bob caught sight of him 
and beckoned him. 


HE militia of the restaurant were 

trained for this sort of emergency. 
It enlivened the dull rounds of their toil, 
and they gathered with a zest. 

The traitorous alcohol that made Bob 
a son of battle did not inspire him in the 
field, but rendered him inaccurate of aim 
and infirm of strategy. He potted a nose 
or two, and there was some breakage of 
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china and glass as he went out clutchi 
at table-cloths, swiping at faces that ye 
not there when his fist arrived, and ey 
ening slaughter that he could not achieve 

The waiters marched him to the ~ 
and out into the street, and flung him | 
the public as if he were garbage " 
made an effort or two to force his oa 
back, but only to be disjected again ~ 

For the moment Bob sat and Wept like 
another Alexander because he could fini 
no worlds to conquer. This much-adver. 
tised Babylon was as dismally Virtuoys 
as the Sahara Desert. 


Startling developments arise in the next 

installment of this drama of modem 

life, to appear in the May issue of The 
Red Book Magazine. 





| THE NIGHT OF THE CHARITY BALL 


| (Continued from page 47) 





exploitation, without friends, without 
money, without even a lawyer, Emily 
Brossart went to jail to wait trial for 
her life. 

For days she had lived in a numbing 
terror. Horror of her crime—for, in the 
light of Mrs. Kendrick’s point of view she 
could regard the accident as nothing less 
—crushed her like a palpable weight. 
Through that time she sat silent, aloof 
| from the clatter of other women prison- 
| ers, brooding in dread on past and fu- 
ture. Little by little, however, the old 
habit of work reasserted its power, and 
she began to do casual tasks until finally 
| the white-garbed matron took notice of 
her and discovered what a child she real- 
| ly was. Since she was one of those rare 
/ women whom contact with the dregs of 
existence had not hardened, she set out 
to hearten Emily. 
| “Don’t you worry,” she told her kind- 

ly. “You'll get off. Juries never con- 
vict a woman, even if it aint self-defense. 
It looks to me sometimes as if men knew 
their own kind pretty well when they let 
off all the women.” 

Not only the promise of freedom but 
also the fact that the other woman miti- 
gated the death of Tom Kendrick lighted 
a beacon of hope for Emily. She would 
have to make expiation, she realized. 
But she could make it in her own way. 
She must earn money sufficient not only 
to keep herself but to provide for Tom 
| Kendrick’s mother; and she must find a 
way .of life that would permit her to use 
to the best advantage whatever working- 
power she had. 

Through the lonely, dreary weeks of 
that imprisonment she began to think. 
She looked out on life and saw it, if none 
too steadily, at least whole. It was at that 
time, born perhaps of some old but un- 
recognized cancer of injustice, but bred 
by the daily rebellions of the women 
about her, that she first came to ask her- 
self the question of why she, Emily 
Brossart, should have come to this while 
other girls, no better born, no better in- 
tentioned, no better of achievement, trod 
primrose paths without ever paying the 
piper. Finding no answer, she could only 
determine to steer a new course as soon 
as she was free to steer any course at 
| all. 








———_ 


The time set for her trial came a 
last, months after her arrest. She cam 
into the courtroom, an infinitely mor 
pitiful figure than she knew—thin, pallid 
trembling like some trapped little wili 
thing. For a moment only her gaze lift 
ed. It fell upon a man directly befor 
her at the press-table, and the current 
of eternity swerved for them both. 

Through the days of jury examination 
and of evidence she was acutely consciow 
of him in every moment. Had she met 
him before or afterward, she might have 
fought her overwhelming interest in him, 
since her plan of life had eliminated men, 
but in the hostility of the courtroom his 
was the only friendly face, and to him 
she gave silent gratitude for his chan- 
pionship. 


oS knew, from the changes in the e 
pression of his eyes, how he raged at 
the judge’s appointment of an incompe 
tent shyster for her defense, and how ke 
fumed at the state’s attorney’s denunci- 
tion of her as a murderess. She si 
his fury over the older Mrs. Kendrick’ 
lies as she sought to prove the murder 
of her son premeditated and unprovoked 
She glimpsed his consternation when her 
lawyer refused to put her on the stand 
and wondered what it presaged. The only 
moment when she forgot him was whe 
the jury brought in the verdict. It foumd 
Emily Brossart Kendrick guilty of th 
murder of her husband and set the par 
alty of her crime at fourteen years 2 
prison. Then the world slipped from 
under her. When she awoke, she wi 
lying on a bench in a bailiff’s ante-room 
The man from the press-table was bet! 
ing over her. Be 
“You're going to be all right, was al 
he had time to tell her before the matt 
led her up the iron stairway of the er 
But it wasn’t. She knew that tt could 
never be. Fourteen years M re 
What would it do to her? What-wouldt 
it do to her? : ie 
Emily only shook her head in dull 
spair. Her house of life, that house 
which she had so laboriously tal 
through the long months while she 
awaited the verdict which she 
thought would free her, had toppled 
even as she had started its 
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— superior workmanship. 
The booklet, “Beautiful Fairfax,” containing facts 
for the fair, by Grace Gardner, will be sent 
upon request, our gift to you. 
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‘HE dreamy, soothing fragrance of Vantine’s When burned in weer hall, its perfume will 
: ; : pervade the upper rooms, purifying the air by absorb- 
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There was no use in hoping for anything. 
Nothing was certain but those fourteen 
years of prison, then shame, then death. 

As the darkness came, she sat on her 
cot, thinking of death. What was it, 
anyway? Reward or punishment for 
this life? If the latter, any God would 
know better than had those twelve men. 

The rain was beating against the win- 
dows with the thud of a gale in the Janu- 
ary night. From below rose the clang of 
the bells of trolley-cars. The night boat 
to Milwaukee groaned out a final whistle 
ere it thrust its nose out into the storm- 
tossed lake. Then, on the pavement be- 
low rang out the beat of horses’ hoofs 
on the wet stones. Oftener came the 
sound until it seemed to presage a pro- 
cession, and so constant that it brought 
back the girl from the brink where she 
loitered. It brought, too, a curse from 
a woman on another cot. 

The Charity Ball! The thought of it 
brought back memories of those days and 
nights of a year gone by at Rosie’s when 
all of them had worked overtime on the 
dainty or splendid creations that were to 
grace the girls and women on that year’s 
occasion. From the workroom windows 
she had glimpsed those who would wear 
them, coming or going, in befurred grace. 
She had not even envied them then. She 
had her own dances, her own gayeties, 
her own life. But tonight she was here, 
waiting to serve long years in prison, 
and they, who were no better of birth, 
no better of breeding, no better of tradi- 
dition than she was, were on their way to 
a pinnacle of joy. That one of the Bros- 
sarts had come to this! That was the 
root of the cancer. 


[NTO an old groove of recollections her 
thoughts slipped, conning the glory of 
those who had borne the name. There 
had been the Chevalier who had crusaded 
with Geoffrey de Bouillon, and the Comte 
who had fallen at Agincourt. There had 
been Bernard, who had died, a soldier of 
fortune, in the Low Countries, and Louis, 
who had come to the Carolinas. There 
had been Clothilde of the miniature, and 
there had been old Madame Brossart, wife 
of the General, who had stayed at her 
post on the old plantation when the ar- 
mies swept by her doors. The Brossarts 
had all been brave—all of them but John, 
who had even feared to come to her. 
But, even if he had failed, she must not. 
She was the last of them, and she must 
be worthy of them. 

The sound of the hoofs on the pave- 
ment died down into silence. After a 
while the matron called her. The man of 
the press-table was waiting to see her. 
She went to the steel-barred gate and saw 
him standing, his overcoat shining from 
the wet of the rain. 

‘T had to come,” he said to her. “I 
Was over there, at the ball, but I couldn’t 

of anything but you. I believe in 
you, Emily Brossart, and I’m going to 
ht for you!” 

In one way that was the end of the 
story. In another, it was but the begin- 
hing. For over difficulties and discour- 
i and almost insuperable obstacles 

man who still believed in Emily Bros- 
ha ly won her pardon. He might 
ve been a tilter at windmills. He prob- 

wy Was, since all reporters of his type 


and crane method of 
heating water— pic- 
turesque perhaps, 
but not to be com- 
pared with the Pitts- 
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of water is still If 


LOTHES are up, food is up, but the Pitts- 

burg Automatic Gas Water Heater still 
delivers ten gallons of sparkling hot water 
for a penny. 


Fresh from the main it comes, rust-free 
and clear, with the speed of a jack from the 
box. A turn of the faucet, and there it is! 
No worry. No filling of pots or kettles, nor 
waiting for them to boil. 


It’s remarkable, when you think of it, that 
so many hot-water comforts can be bought 
for a.cent! Who wouldn’t pay a penny fora 
good hot bath? On wash-day too, and at dish- 
washing time who wouldn’t give a penny for 
a plentiful supply of hot water? 


The economy of the Pittsburg is due to its 
human-like care with the gas. Nota penny’s 
worth burns but you get the equivalent in 
hot water. Closing the faucet automatically 
shuts off gas through the burners. 


Don’t go on in the old way. Antiquated 
methods are always more expensive. Let your 
gas company or plumber install a Pittsburg 
Automatic Gas Water Heater. They can do 
so without fuss or dirt and you may pay for 
it in ten easy payments if you like. 

If you think you are now getting hot water 


cheaply, there’s a surprise in store for you. 
Write today for the facts about the Pittsburg. 


Architects see Sweet’s Architectural Edition, 
Pages 1294 to 1297 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices and Display Rooms in Principal Cities 


Pittsburg 


Automatic Gas Water He 





Teller 


“T see a man—a dark man. He is 
talking earnestly to a young girl. She 
is trying to avoid him. He seizes her 
by both arms. They struggle. He has 
his hand at her throat. She falls. He 
strikes her. He goes—I cannot see 
where he goes. It is dark—dark—” 

What happened then—how this 
medium knew — that is the perplexing 
mystery solved only by the marvelous 
genius of 


QGhe American RTHUR B ZG 


He is the detective genius of our age. 


He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age—and 
allied it to the mystery and romance of detective 
fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 
every bit of the plot is worked out 
scientifically. For nearly ten years 
America hag been watching this Craig 
Kennedy — marveling at the strange, 
new, startling things that detective 
hero would unfold. : 
Such plots—such suspense —with 
teal, vivid people moving through the 
maelstrom of life! Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of terror stories. 
English writers have thrilled whole 
nations by their artful heroes. Rus- 
sian ingenuity has fashioned wild tales 
of mystery. But all these seem old- 
fashioned — out-of - date — beside the 





infinite variety—the weird excitement 
of Arthur B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE—POE 


10 Volumes 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set of 
Edgar Allan Poe's works in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York failed 
to solve one of the most fearful murder 
mysteries of the time, Edgar Allan Poe 
— far off there in Paris — found the 
solution. The story is in these volumes. 

This is a wonderful combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers of 
mystery and scientific detective 
stories. You can get the Reeve at a 
remarkably low price and the Poe 
FREE for a short time only. Sign and 
mail the coupon now — Send no money. 





Harper & Brothers, 17 Franklin Square, New York ®-8.-4-20 


Send me, all! charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 volumes 
me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan Poe—in 10 
books are not satisfactory, I will return both sets 
nse. Otherwise I will send you $1 within 
‘or 14 months. 


> sen 
volumes. If the 
within 10 days at your ex 
10 days and $2 a month 


NAME wasccceccccccccceseesscsencscetsesesseeseseseesesessecess 
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|ride the world with a lance ready for 
}action. And he married her on the day 
| When she came out of prison. 


THs Sandry’s story. “That was it,” 
said Victor Gratiot, when Sandry had 
finished the tale. “It was love that came 
into her life on that day of her trial, and 
|saved her from herself on that night.” 
|His eyes gleamed in approbation of the 
grand passion that had flowered in the 
shadows. 

“No,” said Sandry, “she didn’t know 
it for that. It was the consciousness of 
being who she was—and the queer part 
|of it is that she wasn’t Brossart at all. 
The newspaper man found that out when 
he was hunting up not only the events 
that had gone to the jury, but the other 
events that had brought these to pass. 
The man she thought her brother, the 
man who had failed by all the measures 
of the race, was of the old blood, but 
Emily was a waif that the Brossarts had 
taken in. They hadn’t even adopted her.” 

“But how did she take the news?” 
| “She has never found out,” Sandry 
said. “That is why I said that she’d tell 
you wrong if you asked her the what and 
the why of courage. She believes it some- 
‘thing in the blood, and yet—” 
| “Who knows,” asked Victor Gratiot, 
“that hers is not better blood?” 


M‘RkY VALE was playing softly when 
we went into the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Sandry was standing near the doors 
that opened to the little iron balcony. 
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In the soft light she seemed a little & 
tached from her guests, slightly too dis. 
tinguished for her setting. Not until se 
gave to her husband that strangely re. 
vealing smile, did she seem to becom 
part of the picture of his house. 

Gratiot and I moved over to her, “Yo, 
belong in a chateau, madame,” he told 
her gravely, his artist’s sense translating 
her to another background, “not a ney 
terraced chateau, but an old, old, turreted 
one with, perhaps, a view of the sea.” 4 
swift light in her eyes may have shifted 
him. “Do you like Washington?” he 
asked her in commonplace fashion, 

“Sometimes,” she said. She twisted a 
little blue-enameled locket that she wore 
upon a jeweled chain. “I think, per. 
haps,” she continued in her contemph- 
tive way of introspection, “that I might 
like the place altogether except on nights 
like these when I hear the ring of horses’ 
hoofs on wet pavements. But that—I do 
not like that.” She must have found 
Gratiot’s eyes reassuring, for she went 
on. “It reminds me of something I do 
not wish to remember.” 

Afterward, when the rain had ceased, I 
stood on the balcony with Gratiot. He 
looked back into the room where Sandry 
sat in a certain radiant contentment. 

“Tt is Monsieur who was brave,” he 
said. 

I could see Mrs. Sandry’s face turned 
toward her husband. 

“No,” I disagreed with him; “not as 
brave as she, but very, very wise.” 

“Tt is the same,” said Victor Gratiot. 
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would know—would be the one third 
person to whom she could possibly have 
access, who would have positive knowl- 
edge; and whatever might have been her 
reason for her separation from him, she 
certainly had that instinct of confidence 
which their so-called intuitions often give 
to women concerning men, in that kindly 
tolerant face of the man who had come 
back for some reason, possibly to see her, 
into the house of Adelaide Gorgam. If 
worse came to worse, if this sense of un- 
governable, blind fear which now and 
then came over her, should grow too 
strong, here was a possibility of under- 
standing, of possible clearing-up and 
escape from that illogical but irresistible 
terror which she was coming so much to 
fear. 

An attack of such hysteria must, it 
seems, have come over her within the 
next few days. In some way, probably 
through a servant, she must have sent a 
message to her husband that she would 
like to see him, to ask a favor. 

“This is devilish white of you!” said 
the slow-eyed, heavy man whom the 
servant ushered in. He had been drink- 
ing, that was evident. Adelaide Ruther- 
ford had difficulty in holding back Rags 
from serious indiscretion against her 
caller. 


5 HAT!” she said, talking against 
time—her heart in her mouth. He 
must be some one she knew, then, or the 





doorman would never have let him in. It 
was very unpleasant and embarrassing. 
“So we were bored stiff, eh?” he asked, 
throwing off his outer coat. “Well, we 
wont be any longer.” 
If Adelaide Rutherford was white al 
that moment, it was with fear. 
“Go away!” she cried, with the simply 
expressed aversion of a child. 
“Go away!” he echoed. “Then what 
did you send for me for?” he asked, 4 
look of ugly astonishment on his heavy 
face. 
“Nothing, nothing! 
take!” she cried. 
And yet he did not go immediately. 
He seemed impervious to what she tried 
to say. asad 
“Listen, sister,” he said to her. “Dont 
get coy. You and I can understand each 
other yet. I know your kind—and you 
know mine. I'll just risk a little bet 
that.” 
But when she insisted—to the point of 
calling in the servants, or loosening the 
angry Rags upon him—he apparently flew 
into a rage. 
“Now listen,” he said again—and . 
face seemed mottled with anger. 
don’t know what your game was in sei 
ing for me. But you sent, you know 
and I rather like your looks. And more 
over, I’m afraid,” he ogg his ince 
suddenly redder, “you don’t qu! 4 
ize your position. There will be nO 
citement now—at just this time 


It was all a mis 
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nomic cAdvantages 


of the HOUSE of BRICK 


EPAIRS, depreciation, fire-safety, insurance 
rates and fuel costs are the factors that deter- 
mine the investment value of your homebuilding. 
The savings which the Face Brick house gives 
you in respect to these factors cancel, in a few 
‘ete pak’ on wane” years, the slight difference in first-cost over 
An artistic booklet with attrac- cheaper types of construction. Its beauty, too, has 


tive illustrations and useful in- 


formation for all who intend to an economic value, in case you ever wish to sell 


build. The R Brick, . 
ee of Gioetanat or rent. You will find a full discussion of these 


C i . . 9 ° 
“tae meager oa matters in “The Story of Brick.” Send for it now. 


Home, are a few of the subjects 
treated. Your copy is await- 


ing your request. Send today. American Face Brick Association 
1131 Westminster Building - Chicago 
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Sani -Flush 


ADE MAR REG. uv & PAT 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 





Keep the Toilet 
Spotless 


TAINS, incrustations and 
rust marks that make a 
closet bowl so unsightly 
and are so hard to get rid 
of, in the ordinary way, are 
promptly and thoroughly 
removed by Sani-Flush. 


A little Sani-Flush sprin- 
kled into the bowl, accord- 
ing to directions, will clean 
it more effectively than any 
other means—and with no 
unpleasant labor on your 
part. Sani-Flush makes 
every part of the bowl and 
trap spotlessly white, odor- 
less and absolutely clean. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing, and housefur- 
nishing stores. If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send us 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full size can postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 
50c.) 


The Hygienic Products Co. 


423 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., LTD., Toronto 





thing is staged a little too publicly—the 
way it has started. But just for you to 
mull over in your mind, a wife has cer- 
tain obligations—to be at least agreeable 
to her husband, if she calls for him 
especially!” 

“I can go,” she said, very seriously 
alarmed, “if you will not! I have had 
enough of this!” she cried hysterically. 
“IT can give this up and leave. I think 
sometimes I will.” 

“You haven’t tried it yet?” he asked. 

“No.” 

He laughed at that—seemed greatly 
amused. “No,” he went on. “You 
aren’t a lawyer, are you?” he said, jeer- 
ing at her now quite openly. “You aren’t 
strong on law!” 

She watched every blotch and wrinkle 
in the dissipated face, as it reddened more 
and more under the double influence of 
liquor and emotion. 

“You don’t know,” he went on in a 
very disagreeable voice, “do you—the 
exact rights of a woman, judged insane 
by law, to be at large? 

“Good-by,” he called to her. “Don’t 
be a fool. Think it over. I shall be 
back—sometime before long. I’ll expect an- 
other kind invitation from you—or even 
introduce myself. It will not necessarily 
be disagreeable to either of us,” he told 
her with a leer. “And you should 
remember, too, that I can perhaps get you 
many little favors, which you haven't 
now. More freedom, for example; more 
amusement in your young life. Don’t be 
dull,” -he said, leaving her. “What’s the 
use, if you don’t have to?” And with 
another still less pleasant smile upon his 
reddened face, he was gone. 

She sank back into the nearest chair. 

“Judged insane!” she said aloud. 

It fitted in, she saw, with so many little 
things. It made her just a little faint. 
He had told her her own fear. 


CHAPTER VIII 


T® point of view is so important in 
our life—especially the idea that 
you yourself hold of yourself. This 
being held in trust—a prisoner sentenced 
to an indefinite term of solitary luxury— 
was one thing—a very weary thing in- 
deed; but on the other hand how dif- 
ferent, and how much more sinister the 
life-sentence of a prisoner insane—to be 
held till death for the necessities and un- 
known purposes of Sixty Million. 

Judged insane! By some court, no doubt! 
If so, some one must have secured the 
judgment—and: that some one was not far 
to seek. This man who had just left her 
was one person interested, quite obvi- 
ously—and Jasper Haig must be another. 
She was certain now of what she had so 
long suspected, that no appeal was pos- 
sible to him. 

She had in fact very little idea where 
she could turn next, when on another 
evening not long afterward, she observed 
the peculiar actions of her dog, standing at 
the outside door of the empty study on the 
second floor again. When she saw this, with 
@ curious mixture of fear and adven- 


turousness she snapped on the light again |: 


and opened the heavy door. It was a 
surprise, and yet not entirely a surprise, 
to find there, the unknown young man of 
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Springfield, O. W. F. Miller, Arch, 


Howto Save Money 
On Your Home 


Build it so it can’t be 
anything but permanent 
—build it so it can’t be 
anything but fire safe. 
Build it throughout of 
Natco Hollow Tile. Costs 
less than brick or concrete 
and but little more than 
frame construction with 
its continual repair ex- 
pense and constant fire 
risk, 


NATCO-HOLLOW ‘TILE 


us send you our book 
opie Proof Houses of Natco 
Hollow Tile,” so that when- 
ever the time comes you 
know how to build your home 
economically and beautifully 
and safely. Mail a post-card 
now. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRGDFING 
\ COMPANY 











130 Federal a Pittsburg, Pa. 

















“THE DEVIL’S DOLL” 


is the greatest story so far written 
by ARTHUR TRAIN. 
Read it in the next, the May, issue. 








Baby Midget 


Hose Supporters hold the socks securely 
and allow the little one absolute freedom 
of action, so necessary to health, growth 
andcomfort, The highly nickeled parts 
of the ‘‘ Baby Midget * have smooth, 
rounded corners and do not come im 
contact with the baby’s skin. Like the 


Vr Z 4 
HOSE SUPPORTERS 


For Women, Misses and Children 
it is always equipped with the famous 
Oblong All Rubber Button — pr 
against slipping and ruthless ripping. 

Silk, 15 cents; Lisle, 10 cents 


SOLD BVERYWHERE OR SENT POSTPAID 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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AI Around the Bauss 


VERY room needs the brightening touch of 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. It will rejuvenate 
your furniture, woodwork, floors and linoleum— 
preserve the original finish—and give your home 
that bright, well-groomed appearance. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


PREPARED WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax imparts an artistic, 
lustrous polish of great beauty and durability. 
It forms a thin, protecting coat over the finish, 
similar to the service rendered by a piece of 
plate glass over a desk, table or dresser-top. 











Johnson’s Prepared Wax is the ideal furniture 
polish. It does not show finger-prints— dust 
and lint cannot adhere toit. Takes the drudgery 
out of dusting. Prevents checking and cracking. 





Johnson’s Prepared Wax has a form for every use: 


Paste— The perfect floor polish—wood, ye 
linoleum or tile. ‘ 








Liquid — For polishing Furniture, wood- 
work, leather goods and automobiles. 


Powdered—For perfect dancing 
floors. 


Your dealer has ‘‘JOHNSON’S”’— 
don’t accept a substitute. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Spaghetti 


Ready cooked ready to serve 


A satisfying food, appetizing, wholesome, thor- 
oughly cooked. And convenient to serve—just heat it. 

All the family like it because it tastes so good. 

The dry spaghetti is made in the Heinz establish- 
ment, and then cooked with selected cheese and 
Heinz famous tomato sauce in accordance with the 
recipe ofan Italian chef, inthe spotless Heinz kitchens. 

An excellent food for children. = 


Some of the 
Vinegars 
Baked Beans 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods soldin Canada are packed in Canada 
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the former evening—the tall, quite hand. 
some man with pleasant eyes and agree. 
able address. 

“Hello, Adelaide,” he said. “Yoy 
see, I had to run in to see how the 
world was treating you once more. How 
are you, my dear?” he asked and shook 
her hand warmly. Yet his eyes, she felt 
now, had underneath the surface kindness 
a deeper hardness in them. 

“Shall we be alone here,” he asked 
her, “for a little while?” 

“Why, yes,” she said, and in spite of 
the natural caution demanded by the cir. 
on she shut the door behind 

er. 

He kept looking at her, studying her 
all the time with those eyes of his with 
their curious double expression: those 
naturally kindly eyes with the hard judg- 
ment showing always underneath. 

“You'll wonder,” he said, “Adelaide, 
why I am so attentive, why I came again 
so soon, why I took the chance. You see, 
it’s this way; I rather wondered if you 
hadn’t something that you wished to tell 
me.” 
“I!” she answered, a little startled by 
the look that he was giving her as well 
as by his question. “I!” she said again— 
and her voice was very uncertain. “What 
would I have to say?” 

“Don’t you know?” he insisted 

“No,” she answered finally. 


“TQ ERHAPS,” he said, “we do not 

understand each other yet. Perhaps 
I should make myself a little plainer. 
I'll try it, amyway. Let me ask you 
something,” he said; “your advice on a 
matter in which I have a personal in- 
terest. It is about a man—” 

“Yes,” she said uneasily when he 
stopped. 

“And a woman in great danger!” 

“Yes!” breathed Adelaide Rutherford. 

“While the man knows that she is on 
the verge of being accused of a great 
crime.” 

“Of what crime?” asked Mrs. Ruther- 
ford, her voice now scarcely above a whis- 
per. 

“Of murder!” said the stranger, pat- 
ting the rough-headed Rags, who stood 
beside him. 

Adelaide Rutherford did not move now 
nor speak; her face was entirely bloodless. 

“Strangely enough,” the man went on 
when he saw that she did not answer, 
“the man—this friend of mine I speak of 
—believes in the girl. He does not know 
her very well, either, but he has an idea, 
an instinct—a rather silly one, perhaps— 
that he can believe in her—from her face. 
He thinks that she should be given 4 
chanee at least to clear herself.” 

“Murder!” murmured Mrs. Rutherford 
hoarsely when he stopped. But she said 
no more. 

“He believes,” said the young man 
after waiting, “that possibly he could 
save her—and that she, at the same time, 
might help him to know what he must 
eventually find out. And yet one thing 
apparently makes this impossible.” 

“What?” 

“Her attitude. I wont go into that at 
length. That situation is too complicated 
too,” he said again. “And I can’t entirely. 
I’m not allowed to. But I can tell you 
this much: the whole affair might be sim 
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plified, done away with perhaps, if she 
would only give her confidence to him. 
You see?” 

She did not see, nor answer. It was 
very awkward. Adelaide Rutherford was 
about to faint. She did, in fact, almost. 
All that she remembers, very dimly, is 
the figure of the young man going out the 
door just before the servants—led by 
that woman who was with her so much 
now—came in. 

It was a strange and mysterious busi- 
ness—this being the mistress of a jealous 
trust; displeasing, dangerous, sinister. 

“A prisoner! Insane! A murderess!” 
said Adelaide Rutherford, tossing in her 
great bed in her high bedroom—knowing 
less and less what she could do. 


CHAPTER IX 


IGHT brought small counsel to the} 


ward of the Gorgam Trust. Like 
many others, much wiser than herself, 
caught in the widespread web of the pur- 
poses of Great Money—of the corpora- 
tions and trusts and great legal supermen 
which embody it—she turned and re- 
turned all night long endeavoring to un- 
derstand her situation—how entirely she 
was caught, and what she could possibly 
do next. 

On the one side—if she still stayed as 
she was—she thought she could see the 
certainty of imprisonment for life on 
the ground of insanity. And with it— 
a menace from whose shock she had never 
yet recovered—was the access of that 
man—that great brute, her husband—to 
her house, her very rooms. 

On the other side, if she stayed, was 
the other man whom she did not know 
but who was obviously interested, bring- 
ing against her the charge of murder. 

“Tt isn’t true. It isn’t true. I know 
it!” said the new Adelaide Rutherford, 
tossing in her great bed. 





But that she knew herself that this | 
charge against her was not true did not | 


answer the fear lodged in her mind. 


She might possibly have been—now that | 


she reviewed the situation—an uncon- | 


scious accomplice in a plot of murder. 


She did not think so. But that she was | 
an accomplice in some plot—not unlikely | 


criminal—she now felt sure: and she felt 


confident it might very possibly be| 


charged, and that a jury might not im-| 


possibly be convinced upon the evidence 
that there had been murder. 


matter of weeks or months. It was clos- | 


ing about her immediately—if she stayed 
in the midst of the purposes and counter- 
purposes which were coming together 


about this great fortune. She may have | 


€n unnecessarily panic-stricken. Pos- 


sibly a woman of firmer nerves would | 
have reasoned or acted differently: but | 


or the ward of the Gorgam Trust there 
Was no desire now but one—escape from 
this gloomy house, from this sinister for- 
tune, at once. 

I'll try it, anyhow,” she said to herself 
toward morning. For she could appreci- 
ate already how difficult escape would be, 
though up to then she had merely made 
small tests of the possibility of it. 

it night she made her first attempt 
at going—an attempt doubly unsuccess- 
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OVEN BAKED BEANS 


Why do Heinz Baked Beans taste so good ? 

Heinz famous tomato sauce, made of fresh ripe tomatoes and 
perfectly flavored, accounts in part for their popularity. And 
the pork used, a choice bacon cut, gives richness and flavor. 

But of the four varieties of Heinz Oven Baked Beans, each | 
is delicious, though some have no tomato sauce, and one is 


| cooked without pork. 


Each of the four varieties owes its distinctive taste to the! 
oven-baking of carefully selected beans, in real dry-heat ovens, 


’ 


In any case the situation was not a| that brings out the rich bean flavor as only baking can do. | 


Nothing of nutriment escapes, and nothing of flavor. The! 
beans are digestible, as well as delicious. 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato Sauce) Boston style 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Meat (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Some of the | aa ; 


Vinegars Saar 
Spaghetti Vpnned bt" 
Cream Soups ING 
omato Ketchup a —_ 
—— 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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greatest producing center of 
the world, Chicago and Chi- 
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have become large factors 
in the world’s business. 


ie facilities and accomplishments 
the Continental and Commer- 
cial Banks have kept abreast of 
the requirements of business and 
industry. They are equipped to 


render every banking service. 
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ful. The thought had come to her to 


try that door—the entrance through 
which the-strange visitor had twice ap. 
peared. She had indeed no exact 
knowledge of where it led, but it must 
certainly end outside somewhere—eyj. 
dently upon the side-street. She had not 
tried it before, having the feeling that 
she was being more and more Closely 
watched; but now, this night, she must. 


~ stood in the dark silence of the 
great room; all black, but for two old- 
blue patches of high windows she could 
see behind her. The handle of the door 
moved, the door opened; and she felt 
instinctively, as one will, that she was at 
the head of a flight of stairs—which of 
course was what she had expected. 

It was even more solidly black before 
her. The air was cold and damp. Stretch- 
ing out her hand to guide herself, she 
found a wall of stone and then a stone 
hand-railing. So far, so good. She drew 
back her left hand from the door, it 
swung—evidently by a spring—and clicked 
behind her. Turning again she tried the 
knob. It did not move. The door, she 
soon saw, was of the common type, which 
opens by the knob on the inner side but 
only by key from without. 

The ward of the Gorgam Trust gave a 
little cry at this. She was not naturally 
neither an aggressive nor adventurous 
creature. However, there was but one 
thing now to be done for anyone—to go 
wherever this staircase led her. She found 
the stair-rail again and walked down the 
polished stone steps. This required time— 
and caution; but after a while it was not 
so difficult. It was evidently a bare spi- 
ral staircase inclosed in stone, very much, 
the girl recalled, like the inclosed brick 
fire-escape in the school she had attended 
as a child. 

She found herself at last at the bot- 
tom—at the end. Another door evi- 
dently opened upon the street. She tried 
it. It would not open. She tried again 
—and again—and again. The door would 
not open—except by a key. 


ND when she found this to be certain 

the girl hurried back, as much as she 
could hurry in that blackness, to the up- 
per door, in a sort of panic haste. She 
tried the door again. It would not open. 
She shook it to make sure. She was sure 
now, and she stopped—understanding 
thoroughly what she had feared before. 
She was trapped in that blind passageway, 
that stone fire-escape—whatever it was! 
And she would be held there ignominiously 
until some one found her. 

She sat down in the dark upon the up 
per stair considering the situation, got Up 
and shook the door again with a foolish 
desperation. There was no doubt of it; 
she was trapped! They would find her 
there in the morning—whenever the 
thought of this place occurred to their 
minds. 

But then all at once, when she was T& 
signing herself to this, she heard, she 
thought, the sound of steps beyond the 
door, and a fumbling hand. And sudden- 
ly the interior of the smooth stone sp! 
below her sprang out into vivid whiteness 
under a strong electric-light. th 

The door opened. “Madam, said the 
severe-faced woman who acted 4s 
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maid,—speaking, she thought, in 
; voice in which anxiety and satisfaction 
ningled—“would better go back to bed. 
4 strange sensation came over the girl 
che heard her. It was as if she felt a 
cold hand upon her shoulder—the 
impersonal, inhuman touch of the Gorgam 
Tnst arresting her, taking her back to 
jer luxurious prison—to await one of the 
two disasters which was now to come 


ypon her. 
CHAPTER X 


ATTERS moved swiftly now—they 
Must, as the mistress of the Gor- 

Trust could see. That she could 
teself slip away from the fast-arising 
isis she could have now less and less 
expectation. A choice between the two 
dangerous paths might be possible—but 
the third way, of entire escape from both 
dangers, which she would have preferred, 
was clearly to be very difficult—in fact 
frakly to be eliminated during the next 
thy. 

She was scarcely up and dressed that 
nett morning when she saw again,—with 
alittle start, and it must be admitted, cu- 
ously enough, still with relief and expec- 
tation, a figure she could not fail to rec- 
ogize—the young man who but two 
nights before had accused her of murder, 
md with him, it appeared, was Rags, who 
ws out with his usual independence, 
garching for adventure on his morning 
nn in the great park. The young man 
seemed to be fastening something under 
the collar of the dog, and he seemed to 
os that she was looking at him as he 

it. 

When the dog was in the house again, 
his owner felt beneath his collar for the 
small bit of paper so carefully concealed 


there. 

He could even come, it said, at any 
time she would indicate it to be safe, 
through this excellent mail-route, and 
take her away! 

This, the reader of the note could see 

tow, would be perhaps the course she 
might take eventually—if she could. But 
even this, after the night before, would 
pobably prove difficult. 
_In fact, she had scarcely finished read- 
Mm her crumpled note, when she was 
tilled downstairs to see her chief warden, 
Jasper Haig. He met her with an exte- 
or almost menacingly calm. 


T is this,” he asked when they 

. Were alone, “if you don’t mind 
th me? Are you trying to escape? 
me you forgotten your agreement with 


The contrast between his poise and 
P and the manner of the young 
oman was ong striking. 
ent!” she said, reduced by her 
oe and anxiety to the petulance 
trad of ee ility of a child—by the 
of this thing that held her. by the 
he sm fee whole situation which over- 
ef ot T don’t want it. I can’t keep 
rg ry got to go. I’ve got to leave 
ve . — she cried, and 
u © her feet from the divan 
—e she had been sitting. 
tied PY With his still half-smile at- 
mae.) S00the her, to correct so un- 
om” a statement. 
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MANY THINGS 
HAVE HELPED 
TO MAKE TRAVEL PLEASANT, 
BUT NOTHING 
MORE THAN THIS— 














No one thing has contributed more to 
the pleasure of traveling—in the United States, 
in Europe, in the Orient or in South America— 
than the Travelers’ Cheques of the American 
Bankers Association, popularly known as “A.B. A.” 
Cheques. 







Imagine yourself in a strange 
place, far from home, where the banker 
does not know you and the hotel-keeper 
is suspicious because somebody recently 
passed a bogus check on him and 
where your credit has no standing with 
the people you meet. 


What good would your check or draft do under 


such circumstances 


9 











None whatever, unless somebody “took 
a chance” out of pity for you and cashed the 
check or draft. 







Banks don’t want their customers to be placed in 


such embarrassing positions, so they arrange to help them to 
have as pleasant a trip as money can provide by selling to them 
« ~ American 


‘A'B A’ eke, Cheques 
the BEST funds for travelers 


They are safe, convenient and comfort-promoting. 
Write for full information to the 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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ME Prophylatic 
| Penetrator 


HAIR BRUSH 


x The choice, extra-stiff, straight-up-and-down rows of 
bristles massage every part of the scalp, smooth out snarls 
and tangles, and foster that fine-spun, silky softness which 
every woman desires on her hair. 

Made in several handsome styles and finishes. Look for 
the name Pro-phy-lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor on the handle. 
Always sold in the Yellow Box. 

Send for free book, which fully describes 
all the Styles and finishes. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING Co. 
Florence, Mass. 
Also manufacturers of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush and the Pro-phy-lac-lic Hand Brush. 


Canadian Address 
247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 
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“No. No,” she insisted, almog Trust. 
ically. “I’m through.” And mi wat do t 
shade of change came over the lave qutting her 
















face—an almost imperceptible haji “Are you 
of the impassive mouth and the o told—or al 
manner, he asked he 
“I am afraid,” he said finally Whe dm = And now 
had passed all bounds of common to, in fact, 
and her body turned cold at his og insecurity ¢ 
oblique smile as he spoke to her ' 
afraid you don’t realize your exact p ER hee 
tion. I’m very sorry you have forced ness, f 
to go into the unfortunate detail” well as by 
cold, level voice went on. “But thellinicake. 
is, you cannot leave. We could Dot P Have y 


you, if we would.” 
“What would prevent?” she demay 
“Why could I not leave now—this mip 
if I wanted to?” and she waited fory 
he would say next, in rigid stillness 
“If you must hear it all,” he said 
little irritated finally at her unreasons 
ness, “you could not go now, nor I let 
for a very definite reason: you ar 
ward—legally adjudged insane.” 
“Incurably so!” he added—when 
sat, white-faced, watching him. 


found you 
anyone?” h 
“] have- 













“Incurably!” she whispered after alm “To whe 
“I’m sorry,” he said, when he obs “To Mr 
her condition after this. “But yoalihim with 
vited it. You brought it on yourself” MB yisit there 






“Incurable!” she said, finding her yg 
“Do these people, these servai 
all think that of me?” She recil 
now so many little things. 

“No,” he said. “Not this set—sincei¥ 
sickness! I spared you that. Thism 
staff knows very little—excepting { 
you have been very ill—nervously 
must be watched.” 

“And this woman, this personal mil 
this guard of mine—whatever she i 

















Does she think the same?” “Want 
“Yes,” he told her, practically. “Siping at the 
merely knows that you are nervow-Me hands, 
nervously unstable and ill. But that, “Why, » 
will find,” he said smoothly, “will mi “Want” 
no difference in her vigilance. She 61% sively, 
very capable and determined person.” “Your 
scarcely ir 
T was all that she could do to comm And if, at 
herself enough to speak calmly 4a a com 
—to make her own attempt at argumelat deed.” 
to play a last card which she thought “Yoy g 
held. understan 
“You will let me go,” she said G000%% never con 
as evenly as she could, “if you are wis! “Why, 
“Why?” he asked, watching her. call him 1 
“Because I have a means—thet i What ¢ 
some one—” she said, stumbling IRS the thing 
for she saw she was making a very S"ER not know 





move now. 
“You mean—”’ 



















“T mean.” she said, “that there S9HR “You ¢ 
excellent reason why you should J ®S% fire with 
go—for your own sake!” wid cyni 

He looked at her with that professi@llll visit his 
mask of impassiveness—the acqul Why sho 
of a lifetime—upon his face. — for him— 

“If you will,” she said, hurrying 8 He sm: 
“if you will let me go, I will say mental tr 
—to—about what I know!” her, Wh 

Each time she came to, making turn, wit! 
tual statement of the thing he di! tcipating 
know about—of the other man? Uwing hey 
suspecting her—him—the Gorgal “ her own 
—she hesitated and stopped. For “a Movemer 
now she had started, that if p< from the 
this card, if she threatened him her more 





did not consent to let her go, 
in his power—in the grasp 
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own 
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_ And who knew what they 
ee to her next—even possibly to 
ranting her entirely out of the way? 
FWAre you trying to say that you have 
ield—or can tell some one, your story? 

er coldly. 
Soe she said nothing—being afraid 
to, in fact, sensing more and more the 
insecurity and danger of her ground. 


heart beat with sudden furious- 

ness, for she realized, by instinct as 

well as by reason, that she had made a 
mistake. 

“Have you as a matter of fact ever 
found you could give your story out to 

?” he persisted. 

“| have—yes!” she said suddenly—and 
nddenly reddening again, for her wom- 
ln's wit had saved her—for the minute. 
She could explain her outbreak, it occurred 
to her, and at the same time possibly put 
iastop to this other thing—this visit from 
her supposed husband which must not be 
repeated. For she had thought, till then 
at least, that it had been made without 
the lawyer’s knowledge. 

“To whom?” 

“To Mr. Rutherford.” And she told 
him with convincing definiteness of his 
visit there. 

For the moment he watched her in- 
tently—impassively. Then gradually his 
lanting, mocking smile grew once again 
upon his face. 

“Of course,” he said, “if you wish to 
have him here—I will make no objection. 
He is a member of the family, we might 
sy. But this is a-surprise to me. I had 
supposed,” he said, “you did not want 
him.” And a crooked smile came on his 
lips again as he looked at her. 

_ “Want him!” she answered, stammer- 
oh turn the thing had taken in his 

“Why, yes,” he said suavely. 

“Want him—no!” she cried impul- 


“Your actions,” he returned, “would 
scarcely indicate that. You sent for him! 
if, at any time again, you wish him 
rae fampanion—that is very simple in- 


“You agreed,” she cried. “It was our 
derstanding that he—that man—should 
noWhy. th near agl 

, then,” he asked her, “di 
© posfomacs er, “did you 
What could she say without betrayal of 
she was now resolved he should 
tot know—concerning the man she had 
was sending for when Ru- 
ord appeared? 
“You could scarcely expect me to inter- 





fe with arrangements of this kind,” he 
iid cynically. “A husband wishes to 
Wait his wife. Who can refuse him? 
Should AN mee, if she sends 
ven if his wife is insane?” 

pra as he said it, a smile of quiet 
c triumph which sent a shudder over 
» Maat Move could she make, or what 
meng finding this adroit mind an- 
whe ie it;—outwitting and tricking her, | 
ler own doe acts as the instruments of 
itruction. He had known her 
ge in this matter, she feared now, 
om the first, and had used them to trap 

Me and more thoroughly. 
in her room Adelaide Ru- 





y arate and fastened her message 
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The story of Clarence Saunders 
—the man back of 


18 to president ofa world-wide 

chain of retail stores is a long 
stride. Yet that is the story of 
Clarence Saunders, head of the 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation. Still 
under 40, Mr. Saunders is today 
successfully engineering this, his 
second big business enterprise. 


\ROM coke oven inspector at 


But success didn’t come 


Piggly Wiggly 


He began work at $4 a month, 
after only five years’ schooling. 
Today he is president of the 
Piggly Wiggly Corporation. 


splendid Course which has helped Clarence 
Saunders and 40,000 others to greater success. 


Learn law—the new way 


Eighty of the leading legal authorities in 
America have co-operated to produce this 
Course, among them ex-President Taft, Chief 
Justice John B. Winslow of the Supreme 
Court of Wisconsin, George E. Sutherland, 
former president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, and J. Herbert Quick of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau. 


No specific preliminary edu- 





inaday. Heenteredschool 
at 9; at 14 his resident 
schooling ended and he 
wentto work in a local store 
at $4 a month and board. 


His formula for 


success 
After five years of hard | Wigs 
work in a town of 200, he 
secured a job at Clarksville, 
Tenn. From then on up, 
he has won, step by step, 
by doing things a little better 


27 states. 


scriber. 





PIGGLY 
WIGGLY 


In the Piggly Wiggly Stores 
you help yourself, “cafeteria 
style.” The operating expenses 
are only 3 per cent; in the ordi- 
nary grocery they average 12 
to20 percent. The first Piggly 

fy Store opened in 
phis, Tennessee, in September, 
1917; today there are Piggly 
Wiggly Stores in 130 cities and 
Clarence Saunders, 
the man back of this big idea, 
is a Blackstone Institute sub- 
Read the interesting 
story of his success told here. 


cation is needed. The entire 
Course is written in plain, every- 
day language, human and inter- 
esting. Easy terms of payment 
are allowed. 


The Course is endorsed by 
leading law and commerce 
schools, practicing attorneys, 
and supreme court justices. 
It opens a real opportunity, too, 
to those who wish to enter the 
political field or practice law. 
Subscribers who wish to take 
the bar examination will be 
coached without extra charge 
until successful. 


FREE BOOK 


em- 








than necessary. 


Mr. Saunders attributes his success 
to these two rules: “‘Keep your mind 
one jump ahead of your competitors” 
and ‘‘Never start anything you can’t 
finish. ”’ 


Four years ago, he found a way of 
better fitting himself to fulfill these 
rules. He saw that in order to really 
finish a thing, and finish it right, he must 
possess a knowledge of law. 


“Business and law are 
inseparable” 


So he enrolled for the Modern American 
Law Course and Service of the Blackstone 
Institute. Mr. Saunders says: 


“*It is my experience that business and law 
are inseparable. Law enters into every 
business act. No matter what the busi- 
ness or position, law training makes a 
man more efficient, more valuable. The 
Modern American Law Course and Serv- 
ice presents law in a human, interesting 
way, enabling any man‘to learn law, at 
home, in spare moments, without inter- 
ruption to his regular work.”’ 


To you, too, are open the advantages of this 


“The Law-Trained Man” 


Our 118-page book, ‘“The Law-Trained 
Man,”’ has been the stepping stone to bigger 
success and increased income for thousands 
of ambitious men. It will helpyou, too. The 
practical legal illustrations it contains will 
perhaps surprise and startle you, and yet 
they may be the means of saving you thou- 
sands of dollars this year. 


The book will be sent you free upon request. 
Simply fill in and mail the coupon TODAY, 
with your name and address 
plainly written or typed. 

Blackstone Institute, Dept. 74, 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Il. 


Send “The Law-Trained Man,” 118-page book-- FREE 
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Business 
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Gos Law for Business| _] Admission to Bar[_] 


Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 74, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois 


“1920—The Year of Education” 
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W.L. DOUGLAS WAS PERMITTED 
TOATTEND SCHOOL FOR SHORT 
PERIODS DURING THE WINTER 
MONTHS WHEN THERE WERE 
SLACK SPELLS IN THE WORK 














wearer at one profit. 
eliminated. 


HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 
$928 & 310-28 SHOES 


W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 


y Ss ba 
WY OCCASIONALLY HE HAD TO FACE 
Z PUNISHMENT FOR TARDINESS 
BECAUSE HE WAS KEPT AT THE 
WORK BENCH PEGGING SHOES 
UNTIL THE LAST MINUTE 





BOYS’ 
SHOES 
$4.50 
$5.00 
$5.50 











All middlemen’s and —— are 
W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are a 
best shoe values for the money in this country. W.L.Do 


lutely the 
name and 


the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort aad service that can be produced for the price. 


ee the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style iw 
sible. to produce at the — nto 
every pair go the results of sixty-seven 
years experience in making shoes, 
dating back to the time when W. L. 
— was a lad of seven, pegging 
shoes. 


T= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that moneycan buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


besides our own stores. 


If your local dealer cannot supply 


ou, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.—Insist upon having W. 


. ie 
Douglas shoes. The name and price is plainly 
stamped on the sole, it it has been changed 


or mutilated, BEW. OF FRAUD. 


President W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE COMPANY, 
156 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON - - MASS. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Do you want to carn $3,000 to $5,000 a year? 
can do it easily, 
See Anderson 


172. 


You 


Steam Vulcanizer Advertisement, 


Paze 





FARM LANDS 
OWN YOUR OWN ORANGE GROVE 
Park, Florida’s finest lake-jeweled 
way above sea level. A 


in Fruitland 
highland section, 
few dollars a month will buy 
it. Plant peaches, a quick money crop, with oranges, 
and the peaches may be made to pay not only for 
your land and orange grove but yield a profit besides, 
Ye can produce you a better orange grove for less 
money than anyone in the State and in Florida’s great- 
est section, Fruitland Park is best. We can prove it. 
Write for a beck of actual photographs. the interesting 
story of a Fruitland Park farm and why peaches may 
pay for it. 
Lake County Land Owners’ Association, 
3 ’alm Ave., Fruitland Park, 

Lake County, Florida. 
GOOD HARDWOOD LAND ON CREDIT in Mich, 
best counties, Reises fine grain, fruit, truck. ONLY 
#15 TO $35 PER ACRE. Very easy terms, in tracts 
of 10 to 160 acres. No swamps, or stones, Free 
farm advisers and insurance. Money loaned after land 





is paid for to erect buildings and buy livestock. Near 
good markets, schools, churches, hardroads, R. R., 
etc, Best land offer in U. S. from largest Co, Write 


today for free booklet. 


Swigart Land Co., M1264 First 
Nat'l Bk. RBidg., . 


Chicago, Il 
FOR WRITERS 
SALES HELP FOR WRITERS—My sales advice and 

helpful criticisms may enable you to sell your stories, 

photoplays and story ideas at well above the usual 
prices, Fees moderate. Inquiries invited, 
G. A. Strader, Consulting Editor, 
500 T Fifth Avenue, New York. 
(Formerly of Parame-nt-Artcraft Motion Pictures.) 
HELP WANTED 
Biggest Money-Maker in America, 








I want 100 men 


and women quick to take orders for raincoats, rain- 
capes and waterproof aprons. Thousands of orders 
waiting for you. $2.00 an hour for spare time. 





McDonough made $813,00 in one month. Nissen 
$19.00 in three hours. Purviance $207 in seven days. 
$5,000 a year profit for eight xverage orders a day, No 
delivering or collecting. Beautiful coat free. No expe- 
rience or capital required. Yrite for information. 
Comer Manufacturing Co., Dept. 0-36, Dayton, O. 


Salesmen—City or Traveling, Experience unnecessary. 
Send for list of openings and tull particulars. Prepare 
in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
$10,000 year. Employment service rendered members. 
Natl. Salesmen’s Tr. Assn., Dept. 141D. Chicago, Ills, 


for Auto Tires,  Pre- 
Double tire mileage. 
Accessories Co., Dept, 221, 








Insyde Tyres—Inner 
vent punctures and blowouts. 
Big profits. American 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 


MIRACLE MOTOR-GAS amazes motorists. 
equals gallon gasolinn, Eliminates carbon. 300% 
profit, Isem, Idaho, wires: “Ship 500 packages. Made 
$70 yesterday.’’ Investigate. A.A. Butler Co., Toledo, 0, 

SALES AGENTS WANTED in every county to give all 
or spare time. Positions worth $750 to $1,500 yearly, 
We train the inexperienced. Novelty Cutkry Company, 
84 Bar St . Canton, Ohio. 

AGENTS: $40 to $100 a week. Free Samples. 
Gold Sign Letters anyone can put on store windows, 
Tiberal offer to general agents, Metallic Letter Co., 
431 Q, N. Clark, Chicago, MT. 


“AGENTS—$6 TO $12 A DAY PASY. 


Armor 





3¢ worth 











250 light 


weight, fast selling, popular priced necessities, food 
flavors, perfumes, soaps, toilet preparations, etc. 
Agent's outfit free. Write today—quick—now. Amer- 


ican Products Co., 1541 American Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS, ETC. 
Patents-Trademarks. Write for free illustrated Guide 
Books and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send model 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 
nature Highest references, Prompt attention. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth. Wash., D. C. 


Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, “‘How to Get Your Patent.” Send model 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash.D.C. 
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inside the collar of her mail-carrier } 
to be ready for the next morning | 
“Tonight,” she wrote, “at 8:30 of 
in the study.” es 
She would send the dog out with 
in the morning. 


Adelaide’s predicament arrives at 

dramatic solution in the next inh 
ment of “Held in Trust,” appearing j 
the May issue of The Red Book Map, 


zine, 


THE TAMING gj 
OL’ BUCK 


(Continued from page 57) 











OP Buck led the way down. ge 
seeking for some variety in diet 
for enough succulence in the food to 
ply the warmth their bodies needed j 
this search he came early one mom 
on a lumber-slash. He heard hyp 
champing in a stable somewhere 
caught warning odors; but he was} 
gry, and the cutting had brought ¢ 
within reach branches of trees which 
good, especially the delicate buds off 
hardwoods, and boughs of hemlock 
cedar. He fell upon them; and then, 
fore daybreak, he gathered others off 
herd to feed. 

They were still feeding when # 
caught the sound and smell of the de 
humans and rushed away into the fom 
floundering almost to their bellies inf 
deep snow, so that an energetic ma 
snowshoes could almost have nf 
fawns down. Such bitter going a 
was too exhausting for long trips 
spite of the presence of the hated m 
Ol’ Buck yarded his herd not far fn 
the lumber-camp; and every night, beh 
the dawn broke, or after the men 
early asleep in the evening, he led th 
to the slash, where they fed. . After 
day or two, also, they discovered i 
when the horses were fed at noon, ali 
the oats spilled out upon the snow 
not all of them were picked up y® 
chickadees. Into these stray oats all ® 
deer nuzzled, cleaning up each space, 

But if the deer discovered the a 
and the sweet terminal-buds on the fall 
tops, the lumbermen also discovered ti 
tracks. And one of these lumbem 
was a Canuck by the name of Jom 
The Canuck’s command of English ® 
largely confined to a whole-hearted } 
quite innocent profanity, and his’ 
were admittedly stronger than his 
But he had a warm corner in his i 
for animals. He looked at the tm 
for three days, saying nothing, and 
he remarked: “TI t’ink me dose deet 
be havin’ pretty hard tam.” 

The boss only grunted, but as John 
was his best man with a team, he 
no remonstrance when he saw him# 
an extra forkful of hay on the oulgom 
sledge. 
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childlike sm 
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smiled chee 
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at convenie 
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HE next morning Johnny saw that te 
deer had walked around the hay 

out eating it. He went back at noun 

brought up some salt and sp 

over the hay. ; 

“Hi, Johnny, that’s a salt-lick= 

have the game-warden after you 
five dollars fine!” somebody 
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“| tink no,” said Johnny with his 
e smile, continuing to sprinkle. 
But the salt worked little better. Ol 
Buck sniffed it and took a lick or two, 
but it was mid-winter, and the salt-hun- 
was not in him. 
in Johnny was disappointed, but he 
cheerily. 
e-emey I fool ’em yet!” he said, and 
dumped a measure of oats into the hay. 
The next morning the hay was half 
gone; and the remainder trampled into 
fhe snow. The oats had quite disap- 


“| tink dose deer, dey like oats,” 
Johnny mused. Whereupon he proceeded 
to establish half a dozen feeding-stations 
at convenient points close to the logging- 
mads, and to disappear from the camp 
before the others were up in the morn- 
ing, wriggling out of his bunk and into 
is boots with a soft smile on his face. 

Soon afterward even the least interested 
of Johnny's mates began to notice that 
the deer were becoming tamer. Their 
white tails would often flash into the 
woods in front of the oncoming team, 
and at last one of them saw the leader 
of the herd himself, feeding up in the 
sash, and only running away when the 
horses shook their bells as they ap- 
proached. 

"You see heem, you see Ol’ Buck?” 
Johnny asked. “I t’ink I mak’ Ol’ Buck 
What you call tame yet!” 

The man laughed. “Swell chance!” he 
said, “Maybe you'll tame a fawn, 


“Umph!” said Johnny, and kept on at 
lis morning expeditions. 

It was a Saturday when Johnny an- 
tomeed that he was ready to give an ex- 
hibition. The boss had come to the camp 
to pay off, and jokingly asked the 
ll —_ = pet deer were. 

| get dose deer,” Johnny replied, 
fashing white teeth under his little fame. 
ache. “I get Ol’ Buck.” 
_ He filled a pan with oats and vanished 
itlo the forest. The sound of a gentle 
lapping on the pan floated back. 

Presently Johnny himself came back. 

the Pied Piper he moved out of the 

shadow into the edge of the clearing, and 

him, the forward animals nosing 

tigerly toward the pan, which he kept 

ingly just ahead of them, came 

tatire herd, with two spring fawns 

under Johnny’s heels and—yes, it 

Wis true!—the proud horns of Ol’ Buck 
looming up in the midst! 

Johnny stopped, actually pushing 

from the pan, while he ap- 

the rest with a few handfuls of 

dats cast on the snow and held the pan 

toward O! Buck’s nose. Slowly, a little 
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MEET MR. KEARKS 


He Jumped from 
$60 a month to 


$524 in Two Weeks 
After Learning to Sell 


“ Until taking your training, I had never sold a dime’s 
worth of goods of any description and had never earned 
more than $60 a month. Last week as a salesman, I 
cleared $306, and this week I cleared $218—how is that 
for an N.S. T.A. man? Your course is a winner. Iowe 
my success wholly to you.”” GEORGE W. KEARNS, 

618 W. 24th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Kearns is now a real Star Salesman. He knows 
the thrill of success and real independence. He 
travels about on the best trains and stops at the 
finest hotels. He “mixes” with big business men 
everywhere making a host of influential friends. 
The high cost of living doesn’t bother him—he has 
enough and to spare. 

“A most unusual success,” you say. Not at all. 

Here’s Charles H. Shoemaker of Centralia, Wash., 
a 17 year old boy who left his job on a ranch 
which paid him $35 to $50 a month, and after tak- 
ing the N. S. T. A. system of salesmanship took 
a selling job and in less than 6 months was earning 
$1co a week. 

P. T. Balesbaugh of 3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., who was a fireman on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and knew nothing of selling, took the N. 
Ss. system. He led the sales force of his 
house after only 4 weeks on the road. He is now 
in the $10,000 a year class. 

Countless other men have mastered this mar- 
velous system of training in salesmanship and 
nave speedily worked their way to lasting suc- 
cess. They have learned the secrets of successful 
selling and have taken their places in the ranks 
of the real big-pay men of the selling profession. 
The same opportunity is open to you. 


Why Don’t You Get Into the Selling Game? 


Why work for just wages? Why stumble along with a little future before you? Why don’t you do 
as Kearns. Balesbaugh and others have done? They out of the rut, freed themselves from 
the slavery of a mere job at a limited wage and rose to high positions and large incomes! Let their 
— be Lae on m your eyes to the splendid possibilities of the wonderful, fascinating profession 
of Salesmanship, 


The most important part of every business is the selling end. 

Earn $2500 tO he sales always determine how many goods shall be made. 
Thus the factory men and the office men are always dependent 

$10 ooo a Year on the efforts of the sales force, The more sales—the more 
9 profits, And the men who make the sales make the big pay. 

That’s why earnings of $5,000 a year mm: in . Thousa earh $2,500 to 


nds 
$10,000 a year and more. Learn to sell, choose your line, and a hundred firms will welcome you 
at a handsome salary. Why delay in getting into this fascinating, high salaried profession? 


Learn the Secrets of Selling in Your Spare Time 
“a — We Help You Land a Good Job 


Today Salesmanship is an established profession and the men who 
make good are not born, but trained, And now through the National 
Salesman’s Training Association you can learn, your spare time from 
real top-notch Salesmen and Sales Managers. During the last 12 years 
we have trained thousands of former bookkeepers, clerks, factory workers, 
railroad men, mechanics, men from all walks of life, and started them 








with a big boost onto the high-way of success. We offer you the or- 
ganized simplified knowledge and experience of the world’s best sales- 
men You can master the training in your spare time at a cost 

only a fey cents a day. Before you realize it you will be realy to é@ 
take a selling job. Then our Free Employment Bureau will assist 

ou in securing a rcod paying selling position. You can do 4 
this even before you have completed your study—you can earn 


ty, Ss stimost seemed a little 
; Is ears still up and his 
tert, Ol Buck drew close and put 


# National 
Salesmen's 


as you learn, 


FREE—Write for Book on Selling Pa 


hose into i 
ae land and touched his seek. Ouch werean prepare soufor | Mogg” drat ydt tants af GS etal 
ve can Dp j money, then don’t delay getting this wonderfu 

e IS Neck. Quick a big-pay selling job. book, “A sent of The Grip.”” It explains 


% a flash h , 
reared and sprang back a To  Salesmen Now the A. system of Salesmanship gf 
Pace, but : ° Selling—are you mak- i in detail. — ; ill read 
the pan Johnny persisted, holding out ing i progrese ze the success: stories f } #. of our thot 4 
: wan o m f ig g 88 s. § 
Mii tad this tine he Ot Pees gay inthe $8,000: | fortis’ poo today. “tie fre 10 
’ Ime he let Johnny’s han : rs 


Fhe ge Pe mo uations men ang women — ra 
0 i St 
Mst a full second on his strong, beautiful what we offer — more pointy, Egy a 


training. Let us help ay ae “hee iia 
° ° t y $ 
Ore he reared back his head you to bigger earnings. pores ihe MY 
- and withdr Write me fully about s 
ew a dozen feet. Then yourself. I'll tell you Training Association 
what to do. Dept. 22-D, Chicago, I. 4 * Street 


R NA 
All I ask is that you 
send me your name, I 


t. 22-D 
want to show you how P 


Chicago, ili.,U.S.A. 
With no obligation 

on my part, please send 
me ‘‘A Knight of the 
Grip’’ and full information 
about the N. 8S. T. A. Train- 
ing and Employment Services. 
Also a list showing lines of busi- 
ness with openings for salesmen. 
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oes to the fawns, setting down 
Pa the does to feed in, and put- 
“=M around the neck of each little 
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*s. Cartoon Stars 
<4 
AY 


make big money 


Sidney Smith, Clare Briggs, Fontaine Fox and other 
cartoon stars make from $10,000 to $50,000 a year. 
Bud Fisher makes over $50,000 a year from Mutt and 


Jeff. R. L. Goldberg’s yearly income is more than 
$125,000. Yet both Fisher and Goldberg started as $15 


a week illustrators. 


Ministers, bookkeepers, and 


mechanics have become successful illustrators and car- 
toonists through the Federal School of Applied Cartoon- 
ing. Don’t let your present job hold you back. Capi- 
talize your cartoon ideas. The way is now open to you. 


Send Six Cents for “A Road to Bigger Things” 


This book shows studio pictures of the 32 greatest American 


cartoonists who are on the staff of the Federal School. 


It tells 


how in one course you can learn cartooning, animated cartoon- 
ing, chalk talking, and window card writing. One of these is 


your big field. It shows how, by home study, 


ou can learn the 


skill, stunts, short-cuts, and the professional touch of these 


famous cartoon stars on the Federal Staff. 


These stars make big money from simple cartoon ideas. 


Do 


you want their fame and incomes? Just fill in your name and | 
address, and mail the coupon with six cents postage for this 


book that tells you how. Do it Now. 


= 
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deer, while his face, between 

laughed with inexpressible delight % 
the astonished group of men wh 
watching him. . 


OMEBODY shouted, and Ol By 

with a single spring, faced in the aad 
site direction and headed for the wi 
The does followed, but the two f : 
held fast by Johnny, only tugged thy 
heads for a moment, end then y 
almost content to remain. 
the last of the oats 
scampered away like 
horses. 

“I tink dose two fawn, dey ws 
camp,” Johnny said, returning all gu 
“Leetle legs, dey all shiver dis way 
cold!” And he illustrated with hig 9 
stout legs. 

So Johnny built a cozy lean-to of jp 
lock boughs not far into the woods 
ded it with hay and baited it with; 
and some carrots and then coaref 
two small fawns into it. Once they 
established there, he went out of am 
ing and sat between them on th 
while they fed out of the pan on his 
While he was so engaged, about the th 
morning, he was startled by a sound, 
looking up, saw Ol’ Buck himself aj 
entrance. 

“Ho!” said Johnny softly. “Bonh 
Ol’ Buck! So he come beg, eh? Hea 
vera tame now, eh? He like Johnny 
bit now, eh? Ol’ Buck like nice be 
fas’?” 


The] 


_ He fed thal 
before they. { 
animated 


in gold ne 
ored for 

the lunche 
Titions wi 


ant whirle 
orchid-tul 
threats as 
the futur 


Federal School of Applied Cartooning 
049 Federal Schools Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


———-— — — — TEAR OUT COUPON ALONG THIS LINE==—=—-=—---=— 


Please send by return mail my copy of ““A Road to Bigger Things.” 


Johnny held out the pan, and OPB 
poked his proud, sensitive nose into 
and daintily filled his mouth, while 
mittened hand of Johnny touched geal 
with admiration and a little awe, 
branching horns. Ol’ Buck shook his te 
a trifle. He resented this familianj 
Johnny respected his feelings—and 
spected his horns—and withdrew 
hand. But Ol’ Buck did not go @™ 
He took another mouthful of oats. / 
all, this was Johnny. Johnny wasaa 
but a different kind of man. He did 
shoot; he fed. Men could be kind 
friendly as well as cruel and hostile & 
Buck was confronted with the same pa 
dox which has confused the philosoplt 
and theologians through all the cenlm 
—and like them, he was making the™ 
of it while the kindness held out! 


I enclose six cents for postage. 


| ee ; 


ADDRESS 
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mplete Conservatory Course 
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STRONG NERVES 


is what you need to endure the “Mile a Minute Life” of today, with its 
worry, grief, strife, business pressure and thousands of other Nerve Strains. 


Are you tired and depressed? Can’t you sleep or digest 
your food? It’s your NERVES—they have become exhausted. 


Read the Book NERVE FORCE This valuable 64-page 


book explains every 

sible phase of nerve abuse and teaches how to calm, soothe and care 
or the nerves. It contains hundreds of health hints, especially valuable 
to people with high-strung nerves. 


The cost is only 25c (Coin or Stamps). Bound in Cloth, 50c 


If after reading this book you do not agree that it will mark the turning 
point in your life toward Greater Power, Mentally as well as Physically, 
your money will be refunded without question, plus your outlay for postage. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, Studio 70, 110 W. 40th St., New York 


By Mall Sat leuko 20 deen eee eo aie 
Endorsed by Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach | Fos. i tep, T . 5 
you. Lessons a marvel of simp and : . | Waltz and i iety not know. Perhaps he 
Py Instrument or Voice nscourse you | Peak Systems of Mell Instachen wonder. He at least was sure of Ja 
Music Violins Sonnet. Mandolin falters Banjo. oF Reed } New Diagram Method. Essily learned; now—and the oats. He, the wildest, 
Organ—and we will send our FREE CATALOG covering | ae of his ae ae ofa 
wn ine NIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY — | ms seeiete et was cating ee 
6206 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illincig | Reem so>” G21 Crescent Place eld in the lap of a human: 
" was tamed. 

But when the snow melted and 
natural food-supply was again BY 
ered, and the sap stirred in the am 
shoots, Ol’ Buck was off through 
ranges, and Johnny knew him no D 
What fate is in store for him: a 
taming make him less suspicious ®t) 
men, so that he will fall a victim ty 
guns? Or will his instinctive mB 
again assert itself, to protect him 7 
herd? Who can answer? I cai 4" 
that so far nobody has reported 
ing. He is still ranging our 

swamps and watching from ni 
mountain-ledges the heave of t 











ball above the eastern world-rim. 
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THE TROUBLE 
SHOOTER 


(Continued from page 77) 








Of have I, and if you'll slip this note to 


‘je | bounce around with the mater 
ed the et a new Etruscan frieze for the 
hall, everything will be ace-high.” 
ad fe Jolanda slipped the note into a con- 
r: venient pocket. “I don't approve,” she 
rf “HS urmured, “yet I can’t refuse.” 
" "IE Just here Mrs. McGrath waddled in, 
ey having changed the riding togs for a hat 
i oa of patrician oilcloth and an intriguing 
aj satin, and announcing to her son 
his oui that she was ready for his escort. 
With a last superior wink to Jolanda, 





‘of alin Rag-Tag bore his mother off to whirl | 


away in a new motor, leaving Jolanda to 


vith ii change her serge frock for the one of gold | 


ite @ tet. She felt like an actress as she did 
hey Wa , the mandarin coat topping off the ele- 
‘aman ace, and Rag-Tag’s note safely trans- 
the a femed to its inside pocket. 
\ his gi «The green motor was before the door 
theta and Daphne, dressed as if for. the Rus- 
und age sian ballet, ordered her fiancé-chauffeur 
if t #0 drive to the Club. Some of Jolanda’s 
mother’s friends lifted their eyebrows in 
‘Boniaa disapproval as the two apparitions, one 
He cali m gold net and one in orchid tulle, clam- 
ny me ored for and were denied admittance to 
the luncheon-room. Thereupon the appa- 
titions with their bullfrog-liveried attend- 
at whirled away in defeated disdain, the 
ochid-tulle apparition saying smart 
threats as to their begging for a nod in 
oe eee—"which they wont get—so 
now!” 


TERE was a roadhouse, the Peekaboo 
Inn, which Jolanda’s father never 
patronized, but where, with Sam Vander- 
bit now elevated to their social plane, 
the apparitions stopped for an elaborate 
luncheon—with light wine for Mr. Van- 
debilt—partaken of in a deceitful little 
“wall” with curtains to conceal them 
ftom the inquisitive world. 
While Sam Vanderbilt told of his ex- 
Sloe’ as the guest of the Prince of 

, Jolanda recalled again that it 
Was Saturday and her father was at home 
ty now, saying: “What shall we do this 
titemoon? Something baking smells 
mighty fine!” 
Then a strange thing happened. Jo- 

was left sitting in the roadhouse 
fatlor while Daphne, whispering that she 
Must have a moment alone with Samuel, 

off in the green motor and was 
amy over two hours. Fear and disap- 
Proval took eaeeen of Jolanda. 

Was on the point of calling for a 

when the green motor returned and 
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e 
alighted with profuse apologies, 
~ and whispers that they had planned the 
Willi . t and Jolanda was a dear and 
fd are keep the gold-net dress; yes, 
1 to could—it was too tight for Daphne. 
af rand never breathe a word of 
1 and Pama Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Vander- 
only Xs Were waiting at the Waldorf Hotel for 
L 4 telegram of forgiveness! 
he eS” When at six o’clock Jolanda returned 


ae wn-shingled house around 
“ the McGrath castle, she 


hat 
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NY business proposition you are up against—any 
modern business method you want to adopt—you 
can find it all in the Library of Accounting and 
Business Management as quickly as you find a word in 


a dictionary—all worked out for you and explained. 
The whole business world is laid right before your eyes. 


Accountancy and 
Business Management 


These famous books were written to help ambitious men 
get ahead. Some of the ablest and most successful men 
in the business world prepared them. These men ac- 
tually take you into their confidence in these books— 
give you the benefit of all their experience—tell you the 
very methods by which they achieved success. 


This vast fund of money making information is yours for only 7 

cents a day and you don’t have to send any money in advance to 

et it all for a whole week’s free trial. See the partial list of the 
ings the books cover and our Free Examination offer below. 


10,000 Vital Business Facts 
At Your Finger Tips 


Business Organization, Advertising, Sales, Collections, Credits, 
Shipping, Purchasing Cost Analysis, Management, Commerci 
Law, Partnerships, Corporations, Contracts eeping, Ac- 
oa, Te lance, Corporation Methods, Inventories, Bro- 
kerage, ruptcy, Auditing, C. P. A. Requirements, Specialized 
Forms, Banking, Retail Store Accounting, Insurance, Real Es- 
tate, Cost-Keeping, Store Management. 


Free Examination 7 


We will ship the books (all 7 volumes) by express collect and you 
can have a whole week to vse them as if they were your own. 
Give them every test you cz.n think of. Take them to your offi 
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‘You Want 


—How to make an Income 
Tax Return? 

—How to handle Adver- 
tising and Sales? 

—How to Audit by the 
best methods? 

—How to make up all 
kinds of Office Forms? 

—How to manage a Mail 
Order Department? 

—How to protect yourself 
with Business Law? 

—How to get Bookkeepin 
and Filing Efficiency 

—How to keep the Books 
of a Bank? 

—How to handle Commer- 
cial Paper? 

—How to write Business 
Letters? 

—How to take an Inven- 
tory? 

—How to devise Collec- 
tion Systems? 

—How to use Business 
English? 

— How to create and man- 

age a Corporation? 


Big Volumes — 3000 
Mail the coupon for free exaraination. Don’t send any money. Pages—2000 Pictures— 


Plans, Diagrams and Special 


Business Forms — Bound in 


Show them to your friends and ship them back at our expenseif Flexible American Morocco. 


you don’t want to keep them. If you do keep the books to help 
you in your work to help you earn more moni 
the $24.80 price the same way—$2.00 each month. 


ly 7 cents a da 
your efficiency. 


Be the man who knows. The coupon is your start. 


American Technical Society, Dept. B-494, 
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ACCOUNTANC | 
and 
BUSINESS 
MANAGEMEN! 


CONTRACTS 


ACCOUNTANCY 
and 
MANAGEMEN! 
OLV 


RPORATION? 
PROFITS 
practice 


and 
BUSINESS 
BiSINESS MANAGEMENT Business 


——— MCQuN TAN! 


=== 
fern 


MANAGEMENT voL.tv 


within 7 da 
of $24.80. ecic 
your expense within one week. 


and $2 each mont 


American Technical Society, Dept. B-494, 


Please send me set of Accountancy and Business Management in | 
7 volumes for FREE examination, shipping charges collect. I 
will examine the books thoroughly and, if satisfied, will send $2,80 


f I decide not to keep the books 


, send us only $2.80. You can send the balance of 


y. This is Pe chance to double 
MAIL IT TODAY. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
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PROBLEMS 
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until I have paid the special price | 
will return them at " 
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America’s most famous 


box of candy 


The Sampler is sold by our 


selected agents nearly everywhere. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole Makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 





~ a Luden’s will fix that throat 

A clear nose and throat will make 

working easier. Workers in all 

industries use Luden’s the year 

——— A protection in damp or 
ust. 


MENTHOL 
COUGH 
DROPS 


maeve QUICK RELIEF 














Do You Like to Draw? 
Cartoonists are Paid Well 


&\' We will not give you any grand prize if 
you answer this ad. Nor will we 
claim to make you rich in a week. 
But if you are anxious to develop 

your talent with a successful car- 

toonist, so you can money, 
send a copy of this picture, with 

in stamps for portifolio of cartoons 

and sample lesson plate and let us 

explain. 
THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
811 Leader Bidg. $3 Cleveland, 0. 














= Ox Tongue 

| @& All the skin peeled off 
Richer and more tender 
More carefully trimmed 
Handy TinsAll Quality Stores 
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had an aching head and eyes jig 
stars, the goid-net dress m fi 
pear like a fashion manikin, tg . 
ing of the real magnificence jp 

the mandarin coat. 3 

“Why do you wear Daphne 
her mother asked. pine 

“We went to the Country Clgha 
only we couldn’t get in—and sha 
me to look well,” Jolanda defenaat 
said she would give me the dram 
shall return it tomorrow. I # 
would be fun to wear it at the 
night—just once, Mummy,” 

Her mother shook her head. && 
ing frock, but as unsuitable for) 
ering as the Lord Mayor’s yj 
take it off before supper.” 

Jolanda hesitated. 

“I don’t believe you want me 
grow up,” she complained. “¥@ 
seem to care whether I’ve had ag 
day or not—” 

Toiling up the stairs, she pq 
enough to hear Peter observe: 
landa—if I do say so!” 

And her mother: “She looks § 
ful it frightens me; I do hope she 
realize her charm for a long time? 

In the undusted room, Jolande 
before her mirror to make a soleil 
unworthy pledge. She would seg 
her family said was the truth; she 
exert her charm and display herd 
She would justify this wild deed 
ing the McGraths from odious® 
—the daughter with a scheming @i 
and the one-watt-brained son willl 
lage siren. By so doing, not oni 
she have the fun of the game—i 
ing out of her charm and at 
but she would win the eternal g 
of Mr. and Mrs. McGrath, besides 
ing Daphne that whole scads o& 
frocks and a poodle called Chiffony 
mean that the world is hers. She 
impersonally, be a rescuing angel 
McGrath “children,” as well as vem 
own family’s statement that “Sig 
capture any man she chose.” | 

While the Saturday Club met® 
parents below, Jolanda stayed mi 
to plan a whirlwind campaign, 


E capture of Samuel Van 
heart was the first prospechy 

landa’s scalp-list. She justified ™ 
den onslaught upon his affections) 
fact that the date of the twin ef 
was near at hand. ‘ 

While her family slumbered eam 
day morning, Jolanda, in a pa 
fetching gray frock with unexpet 
lines,—her very best, to be exacts 
her way through the backyards @ 
as in the old days of McGrath mes 
to where reposed Rag-Tag’s racel 
ne’s electric cab, the limousine; 
ing-car and the coupélet! 
of all this auto-intoxication Waa 
Vanderbilt, deep in the headli $ 
Sunday paper. 4 

Jolanda had timed her entraligg 
prise him. Coming around 
she spied him as yet unshavety 
groomed and presenting 4 § 
ance. a 
“Did I frighten you?” she lspe™ 
ing up close to him. com 

Mr. Vanderbilt looked at Jolamaie 
admiration—and almost respech 9s 
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ROM France has come the {deve 1) 
“Just Slip It On” Veil 

ot delicate silken meshes with a slender thread of silk 
elastic run through the edge. Slip it on wider the chin, 
and over the hat in one dett motion and there it stays 
until it is slipped off. Charming designs in becoming 






Veil the 


Made in one circular piece 


patterns 


(under Small Hat > ; Worn Over Small Hat 
If your dealer cannot supply vou -send 25c¢ for the ; 
en-meshed é : ; 5 ) 7) [he latest French rigimnatior 
ming sceginant Veil Miss Ostriche is slipping on - Pat. No. 132 A buteesiieehe eecoll deine 
». Price, 25 Pat. No. 113. Price, 25 


nde THE fieume }3 CO., Ine. 
222 FOURTH AVENUE, NEWYORK 


Hiuman Flatr N Rae 


1/su Importers of the famous Gerne 15 


Jyomue fF VEIL | 


GS 


EIS a OE Sage 
Sg fat a 





sega 25 





WA Fs 


Without 
wthout Hat Worn Under Laree Hat 





oT 





‘ show , } a " 

ot mg the he Parisienne prefers a \ 
Chenille effe tk le t Pat 
: a with a single moti Pa 
rice, 2 ? 

» £7 am “ line tT $ Price, 25¢ 
sale at The Veiliny and f dealer can supy 
ounter ot the better ni } ’ ct 
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HE man or woman whose watch 

has an UNparK dial can tell the 

time as readily at midnight as 
at midday. They don't have to light 
matches, or go without knowing the 
time even on the blackest night. 


The same convenience of UNDARK 
is also being applied to clock and in- 
strument dials, electric buttons and 
other switches, chain locators, push 
buttons, locks, house numbers, pis- 
tol sights, novelties, etc. 


UNDARK doesn’t get dark 
in the dark 


It is a factor for safety on gasoline 
gauges. You want it on yours— 
and increasing numbers of manufac- 
turers are daily announcing their use 
of UNDaARK. 


- @©“l Want That on Mine” 


UNDARK contains real radium and 
is self-illuminating without exposure 
to light. 


The Radium Luminous Material 
Corporation is a large miner and 
refiner of radium-bearing ore and the 
pioneer manufacturer of Radium Lum 
nous Material in this country. 


The Trade-Mark UNpDarRK is your 
safeguard in securing the wonderful 
natural service of radium. Ask for 
UNDARK by name. 


You will say, “*] want that on mine! 
the instant you realize its convenience. 


Our service of instruction and it 
spection encourages the application 
of UNDARK by the manufacturer @ 
his own plant. 





Radium Luminous Material Corporation, 55 Liberty Street, New York 


Factory: Orange, N. : @ 


Trade-Mark Name Unparx Reg. Applied For 


Mines: Colorado and Utah 
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HAT a suggestion of 

- daintiness, charm and 
tefinement there is in dreamy, 
romantic Day Dream Perfume. 
And the same delightful fra 
gfance is presented also in Day 
Dream Face Powder, Poudre 
Creme, Talcum and in other 
Day Dream Boudoir Creations. 


Day Dream L’Echo, containing 
Day Dream Perfume miniature 
and Face Powder sample mailed 


—. for 25 cents. Address 
Dept. R. 





4 STEARNS, Perfumer 


DETROIT - 











can I do for Miss Spencer?” he asked, 
somewhat embarrassed by this sudden 
visitor, lovely as she might be. 

Little he knew she had re-done her 
hair, used all the face powder she dared, 
added lip salve besides a touch of rouge 
and finally twisted a snood of gray tulle 
about the brown hair—like a graceful 
aura consenting for the moment to be per- 
ceptible! 

“I’m so careless; I lost a tiny chamois 
bag in the motor yesterday.” The pur- 
plish eyes smiled at him with all the 
witchery of eighteen. “It was quite a 
secret. I don’t mind losing it half so 
much as having been careless with Papa’s 
last gift. You didn’t see anything of it, 
did you?” 

Mr. Vanderbilt opened the car door to 
begin the search. “If I may be so bold 
—what was your father’s gift?” 


OLANDA played-her ace. “Two unset 
two-carat diamonds. Papa just gave 

them to me and I was going to the city 
next week to select the setting. He is 
so generous—and I’m so careless.” 

Mr. Vanderbilt swallowed. 

“You can keep secrets, can’t you?” she 
asked, coming still closer and adopting a 
combination Cleopatra and Cinderella at- 
titude. 

“I’d cut my heart out before I’d so 
much as make a peep—if you say not, 
Miss Jolanda,” he assured her in suave, 
fat tones. 

“Papa has made ever so much more 
money than Mr. McGrath through my 
wonderful godfather in China—you’ve 
heard me speak of him—” 

The bloodshot eyes fairly glowed. “So 
—you are a fairy princess”—bowing low. 
(This was what Daphne said he always 
called her, also bowing low. Jolanda felt 
she had scored heavily.) 

“But Papa hates display—like these 
poor dears”—waving a hand toward the 
white house. “And they’ve gone in so 
much for it that Papa says we’re not to 
whisper of his good fortune.until we are 
ready to leave for our Fifth Avenue 
house.” 

“T’m as happy as if this had happened 
to my dear little dead sister,’ was Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s comment. 

“T know you are.” A coquettish glance 
darted from the purple eyes. “And I wish 
with all my heart that your fortune-ship 
would come in, too— It must be hard to 
have to stand such vulgar patronage as— 
as—this!” Another wave of the hand. 
She was so close now that the gray tulle 
almost brushed his arm. 

“T sha’n’t stand it much longer,” Mr. 
Vanderbilt declared. “Money means 
nothing to me—I have never lost my 
ideals. If money had meant all, Miss Jo- 
landa, I would not be in the position you 
see me in today. I chose honor instead 
of riches—but it is too long and gloomy a 
story to sadden your rainbow little heart 
with. The mills of the gods grind slow,” 
he added sadly. 

“TJ understand. Papa will help you. 
He always speaks so well of you; he 
knows your worth— But about the dia- 
monds; not that Papa will scold except 
for my being careless. Then, too, he 
doesn’t want anyone to suspect that we 
are—multimillionaires”—whispering the 
last effectively. 
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Baird-North Book 


ix h_ of Advance 
(4 S—> Styles* 
Now eady 


Supreme quality is what you 
naturally expect in any gar- 

5: ment offered by this old 
VE established firm of Baird- 


“4, 
MTT LILI 


spansvonomesesesonssscsanansenece aes 


North Company. In this 
\) respect as well as in re- 

coat of low prices, you 

i ll be more 

i) ‘oneue surprised at 
ah M this superb sho 
/ 
; 


POCROM POU ReeeeB Ree mare 


Sof the very latest 
) most beautiful styles 
™ as displayed in our 
\ Style Book. Mail 
\ coupon or postal for 
your copy today. 


Xx 98 
a 


All Wool 
French Serge 


Dress 
] 124317—Navy Blue Onty 
1 A etriking example of 
Baird-North valueatan 
extremely moderate 
price. This graceful and 
i artistic “straight line” 
dress is of All Wool 
j French Serge, an ideal 


SAVE EPR eeeney 


spring weight fabric, 
combining handsome 
appearance with splendid 
wearing quality. 
It is braid-bound at the nodes 
and braid-trimmed on the n 
row string belt and on tabs whiels 
give the effect of pockets. The neat 


rows of buttons on front — and 
tabs lend an artistic fini 


but pleasing effect. 
Remsteber tht 5 this is only one of & 
stunnin; of oaiier offerin, 
po —, aird- ird North Styl 
ital or the coupon below bri 
OOF ¢ Cag A free. Send for it t 
to 20 for Misses with 
.¢ on skirt; 84 to 46 for Women with 
ist hare skirt. ee vam 
bs. Price only $15.98. 


,oaces 
2? [90 Ee Ce- chee 
many “fetching 
styles in the 


Mail Coupon Now 


You Med be delighted with the beautiful thi: shown 
in the Baird-North Style Book at prices ngly low 
for pa high quality. Coats. suits, dresses ve 
gerie, millinery, hosiery, shoes, e "Send TODAYI 


BAIRD-NORTH. CO. 
341 Broad St. Providence, R. L 
comes: Please send me a copy of your book of 
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Health, the Greatest 
Human Asset 


Good health 1s essential to the 
enjoyment of life and to the 
efficient conduct of our busi- 
ness affairs. 


Dyspepsia and other mild 
forms of indigestion are often- 
times the forerunners in 
undermining the health of 
men and women. 


Beeman’s Original Pepsin 
Gum has been found gener- 
ally effective in maintaining 
good digestion. 


American Chicle Company 
New York Cleveland 
Chicago Kansas City 
San Francisco Rochester 
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“If they are to be found—I’'l] fing 
them,” Mr. Vanderbilt assured her, 

“Of course you will—do you mind ny 
saying something quite—quite personal?” 
—seating herself on the running-board ang 
lifting her purple eyes. 

“Mind?” Here the idealistic chauffeyr 
strove to speak like a matinée hero when 
the orchestra off-stage strikes _jnt 
“Hearts and Flowers” and the cruel 
sounding of the bugle, also off-stage, bids 
him’ say farewell and make for the 
trenches. “Why, Miss Jolanda, do you 
know how much I’ve admired you— There 
I go—overstepping my place perhaps— 
never mind, little white-dove, strange 
things happen in this strange world. Some 
day we shall be on an equal footing, and 
you will see me in my true colors! Some 
day, if it is not too late, I shall tell you” 
He turned away, overcome by emotion, to 
give the cushions of the limousine the 
once-over in quest of the chamois bag. 

“I wish you were my big brother; I 
could tell you all my hopes and fears; I 
wish you had the right to be my confidant. 
I’d feel so much safer, happier, with all 
this money if I had some one good and 
true—like you—to advise me.” Jolanda 
hid her chin in the fluff of tulle to hide 
her dimples. 


HE next instant saw Mr. Vanderbilt 

seated on the running-board beside 
her, and within a quarter of an hour, after 
a few sharp questions as to “Papa’s Chi- 
nese fortune” and his good taste in not 
displaying it until he could do so ina 
proper setting, Jolanda had won the game, 
For Mr. Vanderbilt had hastened to 
assure her he was about to leave the 
service of Mr. McGrath, that Miss 
McGrath was a “useless doll who tried 
to flirt with me—and I cannot fit, 
Miss Jolanda. No matter what else 
I have done, trifling with a frivolous 
woman was never my line of action,’ 
etc. And would she, Jolanda, speak 
at once to her father about a posi- 
tion for Mr. Vanderbilt, as chauffeur, or 
anything else in any other capacity; he 
wanted to be near Jolanda, to be Big 
Brother to Little Beloved—protector-t- 
the-background—because—because he had 
always— Well, he would bide his time; 
only trust him and watch how swiftly he 
would resign from the McGraths if Jo 
landa should tell him the Spencers were 
about to hang out the multimillionaire 
shingle and depart for the metropolis. Did 
she know he had a gift for writing vés 
libre? He would send her a little poem 
—someday. He would explain—“evety- 
thing!” She was as beautiful as the moon 
princess of his starved, boyish dreams— 
good heavens, it was ten o’clock—they 
would be discovered—good-by. Feaity 
Princess of Fairy Princesses—a thousam 
hopes deferred! 

Jolanda vanished through the lane and 
met her astonished family, now dressilg 
for church and wondering as to her ab 
sence, while Samuel Vanderbilt was left 
alone to chuckle and hope. 

Sunday passed without an attempl 
upon Rag-Tag’s already mort 
heart. Thrilled by the morning’s victom 
substantiated by a blue envelope conlal 
ing ultra-sentimental verses written 
Samuel Vanderbilt and conveyed to Bi) 
by the same gentleman, Jolanda reckies 
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answered the note with one equally as 
imental. 

“rt night Jolanda’s subliminal self 
was flooded with the desire to wrest Rag- 
Tag from the village sirens clutches as 
easily as she had rescued Daphne from 
Mr. Samuel Vanderbilt. In the morning, 
after a hasty round of duties, she spent 
an hour in the attic, turning over the con- 
tents of old trunks and boxes and looking 
through photograph albums with fever- 
ish expectancy. She emerged, dusty and 
most unattractive but with a valuable bit 
of cardboard in her hand. For once, she 
rejoiced at her mother’s thrifty method of 
saving everything from a_ ten-year-old 
bonnet to a twenty-year-old photograph 
album. 

Taking advantage of the fact that 
Monday was the meeting-day of her 
mother’s club, Jolanda despatched a mys- 
teriously worded note to Rag-Tag via Ef- 
fie, who sniffed her suspicion and rebelled 
at walking two hundred yards to give it 
to “that woman who looks at you as if 
you was hiding a kit of burglar’s tools 
behind your back.” 

“If Rag-Tag comes,” Jolanda further 
commanded, Peter being safe at school 
until four o’clock, “I do not wish to be 
disturbed—unless it is a cablegram! We 
will be in the front parlor.” 

An hour later Rag-Tag, still bored and 
bowlegged, made a supercilious entrance 
into the Spencer house. 

Sailing downstairs in a black gown of 
her mother’s which she had hastily re- 
modeled for the occasion, Jolanda swept 
by Effie and, closing the door with a dra- 
matic hand, held out her hands to Rag- 
Tag, saying impressively: 

“T sent for you because I could trust 

you—as you have me. Dear, I have had a 
great sorrow—a sorrow that only one who 
has loved can understand. When you 
told me how happy you were the other 
day, I was going to tell you how happy I 
was, too—but it was better not. This 
very day I have heard from the man into 
whose keeping I had given my heart. He 
has married another. Don’t ask for the 
bleeding, brutal details; I can never tell 
them! Just that I crave the ripened sym- 
pathy of such a great lover as you.” Here 
she laid her head on Rag-Tag’s padded 
shoulder and sobbed quite nicely. Rag- 
Tag's arm stole about her waist. 
“Poor old girl—what rough luck!” he 
lisped. “Do buck up—there are brighter 
days ahead. Didn’t anyone at the house 
know about the rascal?” 

Sh-h!” Jolanda raised her head to 
raze into his pale little eyes. “No one, 
Rag-Tag. We met in Chicago the time I 
wisited Alice Parker; we were to elope, 
meg Pa a dear boy, T am get that 

, east, are ha is er eyes 
slanced toward an old ~ Alors album 
_ M a conspicuous position on the 


Pl ihed mind, Jo-Jo, it’s better to be 
silusioned first than last. Now, my 
armen has been deceived, yet she would 

t More deceive me than she would cut off 
r Tight hand—” 

‘Ah—has she ever told you her age?” 

Whispered this crushed young lady in her 

$ silk dress. 

a ourse, but what does a difference 

of’ twelve years make—” 


fave a faint scream. “Good 
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THE BABY CARIOLE 





The Baby Cariole is a practical necessity—not a luxury. It saves money, because it makes 
unnecessary the purchase of basket, bassinet, and crib. It cares for the baby asleep and awake, 


and will serve as a crib until he is old enough to sleep in a bed. 


A play-place and a slumber-chamber for baby with plenty of room to romp, play, kick, stretch, 


and grow in perfect freedom, happiness, and safety. The smooth-running, rubber-tired wheels 


make it easy to roll the Cariole outdoors to porch or lawn in the health-giving fresh air. 
The precious little tenant is protected from flies, mosquitoes, and 





Framework is of light, 
thoroughly season 
wood (enameled in 
white) which will not 
swell or warp — sides 
covered with strong, 
fine mesh, rust-proof 
wire screen — luxuri- 
ously soft, thick, first- 
class mattress (spring 
and mattress can be 
raised to different 
heights)—strong, easy- 
running, rubber-tired 
wheels—anda close-fit- 
ting mosquito netting 
which covers the top. 
Outfit comes folded. 
When set up, The Baby 
Cariole is 42 inches 
long, 26% inches wide, 
and 29% inches 
floor to top of frame. 


raised to bassinet height. 
When the creeping stage comes, 


The Baby Cariole is far superior to 


night fora month. Then, if you don’t 


Your first payment will be refunded. 

















neighborhood animals by rust-proof, finely woven wire screening on 
all sides and by a snugly fitting mosquito net over the top. 
In the early days of the baby’s life the mattress and spring are 


mattress and spring are 


dropped to the lower rest. Baby cannot possibly fall out. Nor 
can he climb out until he is two years old. After that, The Baby 
Cariole will serve as a roomy, comfortable bed. 


30 Days’ Tria 


Easy Monthly 
Payments 


a crib; healthier and more 


comfortable than the cramped, stuffy confines of a perambulator. 
It is a boon to the mother, because it reduces lifting and handling 
of the child to a minimum, and because while in the Cariole the 
baby does not require constant watching. 

We want The Baby Cariole to prove its worth right in your own 
home and will send you at our risk a Baby Cariole (complete out- 
fit), transportation prepaid by us. Use it every day and every 


like it, or Baby doesn't like 


it, or if for any reason you wish to return it, do so at our expense, 


If you decide to keep The 


Baby Cariole, you can pay in little monthly installments. Only 
perfectly new and unused Cariole outfits are sold. 








Free Wind- 
Shield and 
Travel-Bag 


To those who 
respond promptly 
to this advertise- 
ment we will send 
with the outfit 
Absolutely Free, 
a Combination 
Wind-Shield and 
Sunshade and 
Travel-Bag. Made 
to fit over all, or 
any part, of the 
Cariole. 

Shields the child 





Wind-Shield Attached 




















from rain, sun- 
glare or drafts. Also serves as a Travel-Bag. 

On receipt of $1.00 (personal checks accepted) 
Our Offer The Baby Cariole, complete with Free Wind- 
Shield and Travel-Bag, will be sent you, transportation prepaid by 
us. Let Baby use it 30 days and 30 nights at our risk. 

If you wish to return the outfit, you may do so at our expense, 
and your first payment will be refunded without quibble or question ; 
the trial will not have cost you a penny. If you decide to keep The 
Baby Cariole, send us $2 a month for only eleven (11) months, 
total price, $23.00. 

If you prefer to settle at once rather than Use this Coupon 
pay monthly, send us $21.50. The 30day"h, i? ™== "= 


& 





approval offer and return privilege apply to 1 THE BABY CARIOLE COMPANY 


cash purchasers also. If you do not need 
the Cariole now, send for literature anyway. 


Enclosed is $1.00. Send rtation id, The 
Write for terms on Canadian and 4 Cariole Complete Oust and the Wind: ; feid and Travel i aif es 4 
sen | @ mon' ‘or eleven months. 
Foreign orders il turn the Cariole within 30 days ‘atwour- expense, A 


THE BABY CARIOLE Co. 1 Net refund feet payment. 


12 Pruyn Street 
4 

















ALBANY, N. Y.y! eT Sera 


12 Pruyn Street, Albany, N. Y. 
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Fannie Ward, FamousPhotoplay Star, says: 
Maybell Laboratories, Chicago 
“T can sincerely recommend 
** ASH-BROW-INE”’ as a splendid 
preparation for stimulating and pro- 
moting the growth of the eyebrows and 
lashes. Sincerely, 


FANNIE WARD.” 








‘*Windows of the Soul’’ 


YES—the most noticeable feature of the 
face—to possess charm, beauty and ex- 
pression, must be framed with long, luxuriant 
Eyelashes and well-formed Eyebrows. They 
add to the Eyes as does a beautiful frame to a picture. 


Aeasthi-Seorott’- Ge 


applied nightly will aid Nature in a marvelous manner in nour- 
ishing and promoting the growth of the Eyelashes and Eyebrows. 
Stars of stage and screen, society beauties, and hundreds of 


thousands of women everywhere, use and recommend this 
greatest of all beauty aids, why not you ! 


Price 50c at your dealer’s 


or direct, in plain cover, prepaid. Refuse substitutes. 


Identify the genuine by picture of the ‘““LASH-BROW-INE GIRL”— 
same as below, which is on every box 
MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-51 Grand Blvd. 

CHICAGO 
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heavens, does no one speak the truth? 
Oh, Rag-Tag, must you, too, be broke 
on the wheel?” 

Rag-Tag felt things had gone fy 
enough. “I say, Jolanda, my Carmen js 
as innocent as a child—she would not 
know how to—” 

“Then it is my duty to tell you the 
truth as brutally as it was written to 
me. We are two broken-hearted, disilly. 
sioned persons who must comfort each 
other. You think her but twelve years 
older? Oh, my boy of all the world—she 
is thirty-two years older!” She marched 
him to the table and threw open the an. 
cient album. Therein she pointed to the 
portrait of a slender young woman in a 
beruffled basque and bustled skirt, 

The picture bore the inscription: “To 
Helen Angell (Jolanda’s mother’s maiden. 
name) from Carmen Tibbitts Ostrander 
on her eighteenth birthday and her 
wedding day—August 16th, 1886!” 

Rag-Tag grasped the. photograph, did 
a sum in mental arithmetic, gulped, 
sneezed, grew red and finally succumbed 
to Jolanda’s welcome arms and the daven- 
port. There they sat for a time in an 
understanding silence from which they 
finally rallied sufficiently to compare the 
shattered clay toes of their erstwhile 
hearts’ delights. 

When Rag-Tag was released from the 
Experimental Charmer’s salon, he had 
not, as had Mr. Vanderbilt, left his heart 
in her keeping, but he had written at Jo- 
landa’s dictation, a reproachful dismissal 
to Carmen Tibbitts Ostrander, aged fifty- 
one, explaining that their love was for- 
ever over and so on and so forth. He 
moreover pledged to Jolanda platonic 
friendship and promised that they would 
do a matinée in Chicago just as soon as 
something good came along. 


“YY ELL done, Jolanda!” Jolanda told 
herself as she scampered upstairs 
to slip out of the forbidden frock and 
wonder if Effie would be a good-enough 
trump to keep her own counsel or would 
she go embellishing the incident until 
Jolanda should be forced to a premature 
explanation of her actions! 

Then, as analytical critics say, the 
snowball of plot, having accumulated all 
the incident, action and mystery possible, 
was now poised at the top of the hill, ot 
the climax of the story, where it suddenly 
lost its balance and went rolling, smash- 
ing, crashing down the hill despite Jo 
landa’s well-laid plans. 

In the first place, Mr. and Mrs. Mc 
Grath, learning of the frustrated elope- 
ments due to Jolanda’s kindly inter 
ference, immediately adopted the attitude 
of: “Yes, you saved our lives, but you 
tore our clothes.” a 

For in the antique, carved bed with its 
white fur coverlet and satin sheets and 
pillowcases, tenderly guarded by . 
poodle Chiffon, lay Daphne, rejectes 
by her chauffeur-hero, Samuel Vander- 
bilt, who had made it plain that she was 
naught but a millionaire doll, and that 
a multimillionaire real girl beckoned his 
way—so why hesitate, or even stop, 


and listen? : 
Also, above their happy nest of riches 


loomed a breach-of-promise sult ‘ho 
gated by Carmen Tibbitts Ostrander, 
claimed heart-balm for her mature 
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mellowed affection rejected by their son, | 


and who hinted of possessing infatuated 
letters by the wagonload all of which said 
that she must forsake her “career” and 
become Mrs. Richard McGrath or else 
he, Richard, would be found, cold and 
gone, beside some lonely clump of trees! 
Of course, she would settle out of court 
—if the proposition was within reason. 

Added to this, Jolanda’s parents, hav- 
ing been told by Samuel Vanderbilt that 
he could not find the two two-carat 
diamonds their daughter had lost in the 
McGrath limousine, demanded an ex- 
planation from Jolanda. Also, Rag-Tag 
McGrath contributed his share of the 
turmoil by informing them of a black- 
hearted and now married suitor of Jolan- 
da’s who had blasted her hopes and affec- 
tions and caused her to turn to him for 
comfort! 


RRuErtY. had Jolanda been a boy, she 
would have run off, bought a dollar 
watch and hunted a real job. The worst 
of it was, she had nothing but contempt 
and loathing for both Samuel Vanderbilt 
and Rag-Tag McGrath, and having dem- 
onstrated her Circe abilities, she now 
craved retirement from public life and a 
few kind words from her family. 

“Why, Jolanda,” protested her father, 
“what is it you are always trying to do— 
and what am I going to say to these 
people? Let’s see your eyes. Was it 
just a prank or are you going to be a 
self-starting disturber from now on?” 

Jolanda put her arms about his neck. 
She wore a slim, straight yellow frock 
which lent a certain enchantment to the 
scene, although her father would not have 
admitted it for worlds. 

“Daddy-dear, I wanted to prove if 
what you said was true—that I could 
capture any man I liked, besides saving 
the McGrath infantry from silly mis- 
takes. And I’ve done it and all we need 
now is a Trouble Shooter to straighten 
out a few little things.” Her warm lips 
touched his rough cheek. 

“All wet! All wet!” 
father helplessly. 

“I should say quite so,” some one added 
from the doorway. “You didn’t say she 
was an honest-to-goodness young lady, 
Peter!” 

Turning, Jolanda gave a frightened 
little scream. “It’s my godfather Wier— 
from China!” she said. “Oh, how hateful 
of you to surpr'se me—to come when I’m 
in disgrace. Don’t you know that’s the 
meanest thing you could possibly do?” 

“But you wanted a Trouble Shooter,” 
said this boyish-faced man who possessed 
dark, almost blindish eyes and a stub- 

m, blue-black chin that contradicted 
the dimple in it. “Have you no confi- 
dence in my powers? Hullo, Peter—I 
always said I'd steal a march when I did 
come back. ‘Where’s Helen? Your boy 

t me in without a word—a good lad. 

nt say I’m looking old, for I’m not.” 
rth he spied Jolanda’s mother and 

ssed her unabashedly. “I have come 
ae to shoot away Jolanda’s troubles— 
Fh do I go to from here?” he 
» turning to Jolanda with a quick, 
smile. 

“ter was lugging steamer-labeled bags 
st and Effie stole to the door to don 
wel jubilantly. 


exclaimed her 
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I Teach Piano 
a Funny Way 


So people said when I first started in 1891. 
But now, after over twenty-five years of 
steady growth, I have far more students 
than were ever before taught by one 
man. I make them skilled players of the 
piano or organ in quarter the usual time 
at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method, this may seem a pretty 
bold statement. But I will gladly convince 
you of its accuracy by referring you to any 
number of my graduates in any part of the 
world. There isn’t a state in the Union 
that doesn’t contain a score or more skilled 
players of the piano or organ who obtained 
their entire training from me by mail. 


Investigate by writing for my 64- 
page free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano 
or Organ.” 


My way of teaching piano or organ is 
entirely different from all others. Out of 
every four hours of study, one hour is 
spent entirely away from the keyboard — 
learning something about Harmony and 
The Laws of Music, This is an awful 
shock to most teachers of the “‘old school,” 
who still think that learning piano is solely 
a problem of “finger gymnastics.” When 
you do go to the keyboard, you accomplish 
twice as much, because 
you understand what 
you are doing. Within 
four lessons I enable 
you to play an interest- 
ing piece not only in 
the original key, but in 
} all other keys as well. 


I make use of every 
possible scientific help 
—many of which are 
entirely unknown to 
the average teacher. 
Mypatented invention, 
1 the COLOROTONE, 
sweeps away playing 
difficulties that have 
} troubled students for 
generations, By its use, 
| Transposition—usual- 
ly a “‘night-mare’”’ to 
students—becomeseasy 


my fifth lesson I intro- 
i duce another impor- 
tant and exclusive 
invention, QUINN- 
DEX. Quinn-Dex is a 
simple, hand-operated 
moving picture device, 
1 which enables you to 
see, right before your 
eyes, every movement 
of my hands at the 
| keyboard. You actually 
see the fingers move. 
Instead of having to 
reproduce your 
teacher’s finger move- 
ments from MEMORY 
==which cannot be 
always accurate — you 
have the correct models 
| before you during 
every minute of 
practice. The COLOR- 
OTONE and QUINN- 
DEX save you months 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 
Conservatory of Music 
Studio BD, Social Union Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


and fascinating. With | 

















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From the famous sketch by Schneider, exhibited 
at the St. Louis Exposition 


and years of wasted effort. They can be 
obtained only from me and there is nothing 
else anywhere even remotely like them. 

Men and women who have failed by all 
other methods have quickly and easily 
attained success when studying with me. 
In all essenrial ways you are in cldser touch 
with me than if you were studying by the 
oral method —yet my lessons cost you only 
43 cents each—and they include all the 
many recent developments in_ scientific 
teaching. For the student of moderate 
means, this method of studying is far 
superior to all others; and even for the 
wealthiest student, there is nothing better at 
any price, 

You may be certain that your progress is 
at all times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present day, and this makes 
all the difference in the world. 

My Course is endorsed by distinguished 
musicians, who would not recommend any 
Course but the best. It is for beginners, or 
experienced players, old or young. You 
advance as rapidly or as slowly as you 
wish. All necessary music is supplied 
without extra charge. A diploma is granted. 
Write today, without cost or obligation, for 
64-page free booklet, ‘‘How to Learn Piano 
or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 








FREE BOOK COUPON 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio BD, 
Social Union Blidg., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, ‘‘How To Learn Piano or Organ,”* and 


full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
Tuition Offer. 
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You’d Never Guess 


To Win Their 
Splendid Salaries Wa 


Photograph by Brunel 


The first-hand stories of their unique 
achievements are told in the April issue of 


The Green Book Magazine 


The One Magazine in America for the Woman on the Job 


The April number now on sale everywhere carries real 
human interest on every page for those women, young 
and old who are doing so large a share of the world’s 
In science, travel, commerce, labor, ad- 
ministration and adventure the hero of yesterday has 
been displaced in dramatic interest by the heroine of 
Increasing thousands are discovering THE 
GREEN BooK MAGAZINE’to be the magazine of value. 


work today. 


today. 


Are You? Get the April Number Today — 25 cents 
THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 

















Dialogs, Munologs VaudevilleActs 
Musical Readings A How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 
Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations,Pantomimes,Minstrel Material,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Plans, 

CatalogFree. T.S.Denison&Co. Deptsi Chicago 








The Electric Safety razor makes shaving a 
pleasure. Blade vibrating 7,200 times a minute 
cuts the beard smoothly and without slightest 
pull or irritation—feels like a gentle massage. 
Can be used with or without electric current, 


All users of the Lek-Tro-Shav speak well of it 


A barber says—‘‘Have shaved for years and have 
never used any shaving device near its equal.” 

A home user says—**The most pleasing shave I’ve 
ever had in my life. Shaves my face closer than I 
used to shave, but there is no after irritation or il] 
effects as I usually get from another razor.” 

No. 1 Made for use from Light Socket. 
No. 2 Made for use from Dry Battery. 

Write for illustrated circular describing Lek-Tro- 

Shav Safety Razor fullv. 


VIBRATING ELECTRIC RAZOR CO. 


Get Well— Be Young— Grow Tall 


Uni i 
y is the 


ery eo 
most fmportant h inventio: 

the century. It semana, By te 

Human Body. It produces norma! spines, It frees impinged ant 

PO aS 

col ion, tI ‘oO . 

an mocati n ~-¥ ves circu of the body 


The Pandiculator Co.,334 Advance Bidg., Cleveland,O. 











Dept. 144. OMAHA, NEBR. 














H 
Natiines Remedy 


THE BEST LAXATIVE 
Used for 350 years 
4 ak 
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“Tt’s the same Mr. Kenyon all the girls 
was in love with,” she cried. 

The Trouble Shooter shook a fist ip 
Effie’s direction. “I’ve brought you ay 
opium pipe,” he informed her by way of 
revenge. 

Then he drew Jolanda to him an 
laughed down at her. “Thought you were 
the tallest person in the world, didn't 
you? Her hair is like Helen’s and her 
nose like Peter’s; the rest is just Jolanda! 
No questions, people; let me have a word 
alone with my godchild first, if yoy 
please. I found her pleading with her ip. 
effective and cold-hearted father, and say. 
ing she needed a Trouble Shooter—why 
I’ve the magic of mandarins all ready to 
serve you! Chinchin, old dears.” ~ 

Jolanda’s mother made a last attempt 
at interference. “You spoiled Jolanda 
when she was born—by sending her an 
engagement ring instead of a rattle ora 
mug; and now you arrive without explana. 
tion or warning to continue the spoiling. 
We're in a terrible tangle—” She paused, 
waiting for her husband to explain. 

Jolanda slipped her arm through Wier’s 
with a boyish gesture. ‘“Let’s go into the 
front parlor,” she suggested. “I want to 
tell you what an infamous woman of 
the world I amn—” 

The door closed upon them and Peter 
expressed the family sentiment in one 
terse remark. “It’s good night, hokum, 
and vale—old stuff for Jolanda. She'll 
never be the same again, now that he’s 
come back. Oh, mom, do you think he 
brought me a carved ivory chess set? He 
always promised.” 


“- was sort of a joke,” Jolanda con 
cluded, after the confession to her 
Trouble Shooter, “and to save people 
from mistakes, too. But most of all, it 
was to show Daddy that I could make 
men like me.” 

“Remember, we always cry because we 
have laughed too hard at jokes,” Wier 
said grimly. Then he added in business 
like fashion: 

“I know what to do about the Mc 
Graths. There’s a splendid sort of Eng- 
lish woman stranded in Chicago—she 
came out on the steamer with me—a Miss 
Henrietta Begg-Prosser. She was com- 
panion to an uncomfortably wealthy 
widow who ran off and married 3 
mechanic yesterday, and Miss Begg 
Prosser is looking for one of those got 
forsaken, respectable jobs educated 
women are always heir to. Comes of 8 
cracking family—countryseats and al- 
cousin to the Earl of Rottingham and 
all that sort of thing. Came out 
China when a girl, lost her’ money 
mines. Game though, and went to 
work as a chaperon and companion. 98 
isn’t the sentimental marrying sot 
In a last lap of despair she com 
sented to chaperon Mrs. Pansy Fuk 
ton to New York and wedge her into 
society. Now, then, see what I’m drivig 
at? She’s the one to enlighten the Me 
Graths, elevate them into the washed calé- 
gory, supervise Daphne’s education, 
make-up, marriage and so on; get, Rag 
Tag so he can sit on his horse Wi 
slipping off, give Mrs. McGrath reducing 
exercises and hints as to social Chall 
coax McGrath into using his small SWE 
as well as he once used the corkscrew ™ 
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f his knife, get them a New 
gal furnish it, introduce tesa 
to a few satellites, tow them abroad and | 
foist them onto the Earl of Rottingham. 
That kind of thing! In short, show them | 
how to have the very worst kind of a| 
time for the most money! She’s true 
blue and will have no mercy on any of | 
them. a ga “~~ IL ti a 

flat-heeled, ritis boots an 
md in awe of her forever after. It} 
all works out rpul Pc Piece to ea 
-Prosser and she’ll be here tomorrow. 
ye to the McGraths about the Ear! | 
of Rottingham and they'll want her to} 
sign her life away. 

“As for Carmen Tibbitts Ostrander, as 
I remember her,” Wier went on,—“for she | 
was boasting of dancing frocks while I| 
was in my cradle,” he —s agree a A 
—“J’ye a job in view that may take her 
art off Ser heart-break, after McGrath | 
has crossed her palm with silver. I’m| 
interested in a agent png even | 
if I do live in China, and we want some | 
Ses who will do reels of Fletcherized fic- | 
tion, for the busy business men—you 
know—read a novel in ten minutes as 
published in the evening paper. We'll | 
pay what she would call real money for | 
it and she can go live in Greenwich 
Village, and join pen leagues and so on. 
Don't worry about Carmen.” 

“There’s Samuel Vanderbilt—as horrid 
as a garden . i 

“Just murmur that your father is only 
a sduried man—he’ll travel for his health | 
without bidding you farewell.” Wier 
paused, then added sternly, “Did you talk 
with him very much?” 

“No—it wasn’t me he liked—it was the | 
fib about Daddy.” 
“Hang Daddy! It is you that matters 
—I don’t want you talking to such| 
people.” 

“Why?” Jolanda asked shyly. 

“Because I came all the way from 
China to get a close-up of my godchild,” 
he admitted wistfully. “I wanted her to 
know me before I boasted of a flowing | 
0g oe that she could plait with 

lue ribbons.” 

It was dusk and the wondering family 
Were waiting to lionize Wier and cause 

to roar. Somehow, Jolanda knew 
the faded October sunset streamed across 
her brown hair and made it dusky and 
most becoming. But she did not know| 
that her eyes were very purple and her | 
chin quivered appealingly as she tried to 
Suggest that it was supper-time, and she 
eee opolize father’s and mother’s 

riend— 

She wondered why this keen-faced, 
town-eyed man, so boyish yet so wise, 
could cause her such exquisite confusion. | 

He rose and opened the door for her in 
ao s,. manner as if she were a 

er with a diamond-headed cane. 

“We'll straighten it all out,” he 
Promised. “What’s the use of being a 
Trouble Shooter if you can’t make good?” 
fa mo reached the lighted sitting- 

’ its amused and curious fam- 
gathered about the table there, she 
im some delicious, hidden way that 
e for all time, charmed some one 
Sevigny whom she had not in the least 

t is ¢ fashion of captivation | 

sm oldest and the loveliest in all 
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Advanced Because He 
Learned Accountancy 


The picture above illustrates the rise 
of a LaSalle trained man from $76 a month 
as a bookkeeper doing routine work at a 
high desk to $5,000 a year as General 
Auditor for a big corporation. 


His was not the step-by-step advance- 
ment which means years to reach the big 
jobs. Hewon quick promotion by getting 
the training which equips a man to carry 
responsibility—to give instructions to 
others—to be a real factor in a great 
organization. 


He saw that specialized knowledge is 
what counts when a man must be chosen 
for an important position—and he got 
that kind of knowledge. He trained for 
the work ahead of him. 

He was ready for the positions higher 
up when the men above him stepped on 
or out. He improved his spare time get- 
ting the expert knowledge that made him 
selected for promotion. 

The man who will not train must stay 


| at his humdrum work. Business today 
| does not “play favorites’’—it can’t afford 


to. The men who are advanced are those 
with highly specialized knowledge. 

Today this specialized knowledge is 
evdiatle to every man. The LaSalle ex- 
perts have already trained over 185,000 
ambitious men for higher efficiency in 
business. They train over 35,000 every 
year. If there is a job you want to step 
into—stop merely hoping—train for it— 
make yourself the man who can fill it 
best—make it yours. 


Become an Expert Accountant 


You know the opportunities that are 
opening every day for the expert business 
analyst. 

These are high pressure times. Profits 
are made by knowing where a business 
stands every minute, stopping leaks here, 
expanding there, cutting out ‘ ‘deadwood,’ 


| getting the utmost out of every man and 


every machine. 


Shiftless, haphazard methods have gone 
into the discard, along with the type of 
men who tried to hold jobs without using 
their brains and becoming bigger men. 

Some man in every organization must 
know how to analyze conditions, must 
know all the time how every department 
is running in regard to cost and profit. 
He must know how to present reports 
which will be as clear to officers and di- 
rectors as a road map. Without such 
information business would be like a ship 
without a compass. 


That is why the Higher Accountant 
draws a big salary. He is the man whose 


| tabulated figures give complete statistical 


information. He shows where waste can 
be eliminated, where it will pay to spend 
money for development, what will be the 
bases for tax reports, what the profits are 
here and the losses there. It is his knowl- 
edge which guides the organization in its 
policies. A man with this ability if not 
employed on a salary can command high 
fees as an independent consulting expert 
accountant. 


Get This Training by Mail 


Higher accounting offers you all the opportunity 
that any ambitious man can ask for. Get an expert 
knowledge of this important subject and you will be 
above the keen competition which brings crowds for 
the smaller places. You will be the man picked for 
the higher positions where brains are wanted and 
where the price paid for them is high. 

You can get this training while you keep on at 
our present occupation. Use only your spare 
ours. The alle experts will give you a thoro 

training by mail. They will give you a knowl 

of ting more plete than you could get 
thru experience alone; they will put you in line for 
quick advancement to positions of responsibility, 


Experienced Men — Your Instructors 


You will be trained under the direct supervision 
of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
Comptroller and Instructor, University of Iliinois, 
assisted by a staff of Certified Public Accountants 
including members of the American Institute of 





Accountants. Step by step these experts will train 
you in the underlying principles of Business 
Analysis and Organization, Systematizing, 
Management, Auditing, Cost Accounting, Commer- 
cial Law and Financial Management. And besides 
you will have the privilege of using our Business 
Consulting Service free whenever you need s 
advice on any business problem. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Get full information regarding our Home Study 
Course in Accountancy which prepares men for 
C. P. A. examinations, for high grade accounting 
positions, Your request will bring all this informa- 
tion and full particulars about LaSalle training. 
Wewillalso send free our valuable book, ““Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.’’ More than 200,000 ambitious men 
have been benefited by reading this remarkable 
book on “‘Promotion.” Just mail the coupon for 
your copy. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION 
UNIVERSITY 


“The Largest Business Training 
Institution in the World’ 


Dept. 466-H Chicago, Ill. 


your Extension Course of Training in Higher Ac- 
counting and your Consulting Service. Also a oF 
of your valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One,”’ 
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_ This 
Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 


Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating. 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel deor. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
See the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


“Makes Cooking Easy” 


Write for handsome free booklet 184 
that tells all about it. 
Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Mak if the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Fumaces. 

















Double Service™™) _ 
From One Socket 4 > 
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Why do without light when using your 
qos light socket for the washert 


Gives extra outlets to single sockets. 
At Your Dealer's 
rf 

Kafe 8: 
BENJAMIN 
\9 ELECTRIC 


New Y: 
San Francisco 
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this hallucination, shared by both of us, 
of the most dreaded flag a sailor knows, 
combined to awaken a primitive super- 
stitious fear in me. My nerves were in 
a state of acute tension, and I found my- 
self starting at the most commonplace 
sounds. 

The Captain was normal and cheerful 
enough, however, when at seven o’clock 
I joined him in the beautiful saloon 
which he had had fitted regardless of ex- 
pense with everything that could minister 
to his comfort. It was his one luxury. 
Despite the damp, stifling heat which 
makes Saigon one of the most uncomfort- 
able places in the East, the @abin was 
pleasantly cool. Electric fans whirred at 
the open ports and underneath the large 
skylight hanging plants provided a re- 
freshing mass of greenery. The Chinese 
steward stood by the side of the elegantly 
laid table, ready to serve his master. It 
was, as I said, the first time I had eaten 
with Captain Strong, and I was rather im- 
pressed with the refinement of his private 
tastes. 

The meal, an excellent one, passed 
without incident. My host was agreeably 
conversational, but his talk was confined 
to those impersonal subjects which he 
preferred. Not once did he refer to the 
happenings of the day, and I felt that it 
would be discretion on my part equally 
to refrain from mention of them. The 
silent-footed Chang-Fu cleared the table, 
pulled the awnings across the open, mos- 
quito-netted skylight, switched on the 
electric-lamps and left us to our coffee 
and cigars. 


HE center table folded down so as to 

leave a clear space which made the 
saloon appear larger than it really was, 
and we sat upon a comfortable leather- 
upholstered settee at one end, with our 
coffee on a little, fantastically carved 
Chinese table between us. . 

A tap on the door interrupted our talk, 
and Chang-Fu, the steward, glided into 
the saloon and made a respectful obeis- 
ance to the Captain. 

“Master—Chinee conjuler in sampan 
*longside—want speak master. Him num- 
ber-one top-hole conjuler—makee plenty- 
heap big tlick—me talkee with him—him 
velly gleat conjuler.” The steward’s 
wheedling voice had a note of genuine, 
awed admiration in it. “Master see 
him?” he finished insinuatingly, rubbing 
his hands together under his cringing, 
wrath-disarming smile. 

T glanced at the Captain, whose face 
held a faraway expression. 

“TI wonder if it is the fellow we saw at 
the café, sir,’ I ventured, and then im- 
mediatelv regretted my words. Like the 
young fellow that I was, I was eager to 
see more of the skill of these Oriental 
magicians, but doubtless the Captain 
would not wish again to come into con- 
tact with the man whose strange trick of 
converting the coin into a jewel had so 
perturbed him that he seemed. yet to feel 
its effect. 

Possibly he read my thoughts and re- 
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Send wday for a Free Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food and 
our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of 
Infants.” 
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A Happy Marriage 

Depends largely om 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and ses 
and their relation t 
life and health This 
knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, not 

correctly from oi 
every-day sources. 


SEX OLOGY 


(Illustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. imparts a 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
pote a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. oe 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart te His 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
meter ead a poe. \ a Have. 
now! a Mo r ou ave. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart toHer Daughter. 








Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in one volume. Illustrated, $2.25 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Co 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 789, Central, F pan, 
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the suspicion of moral cowardice. 
~~ was curt as he replied: Very 
likely it’s the same. Bring him down, 


Chang-Fu.” 


Once more the muscles stood out along | 


is j his face set doggedly. It was 
oy eteg prepared to confront an ad- 
versary. Fascinated by the mystery 
which I felt underlay all this, I thrilled 
with a sense of high adventure as I saw 
the Captain go to a drawer in a locker 
and get out a heavy revolver which he 
‘ned into his coat-pocket. He returned 
is seat by my side. 
Petes later, Chang-Fu ushered in 
the conjurer, and discreetly vanished. It 


was indeed the man we had seen at the | 


café—more than that, I recognized him 
suddenly, being now without his hat, as 
the man hanging round that deserted 
temple. The ingratiating leer which 
twisted up his emaciated face did not 
render it less ugly. With a profound bow 
he advanced fawningly toward us, bowed 
again and then withdrew to a little dis- 
tance across the saloon-floor, after a word 
or two in dialect which I did not under- 
stand but to which the Captain replied 
in a monosyllable. 


E performed a few clever but not 

particularly remarkable tricks, all of 
them harmless enough, and my vague sus- 
pions of mischief were lulled gradually 
in the interest with which I watched him. 
Captain Strong remained silent, expres- 
sionless. I noticed that it was toward 
him that the conjurer directed his smiles, 
and his attention that he endeavored more 
especially to hold. His complete im- 
mobility made it impossible to guess the 
elect of the conjurer’s maneuvers; cer- 
tainly he did not take his eyes from him 
for a single moment, and his right hand 
remained in the pocket where I knew the 
revolver to be. 

Presently the conjurer produced a flat 
bronze bowl—apparently from nowhere— 
and made the usual mystic passes in the 
air above it. Smoke began to issue from 
the bowl, a thick dark smoke which filled 
the saloon with a pervasive and subtly 
Peasant aromatic scent. The smoke rose 
ftom the bowl in ever denser volumes, 
curling into the air under the saloon-roof 
M such masses as to obscure our vision 
of the farther walls. The electric-lamps 
sowed redly as through a fog. The sweet, 

smell a incense permeated the 
mere, made it oppressive, dulled 
the brain as I drew it, with every breath, 
lo my lungs. An insidious paralysis 
oer me. I felt that I had no power 
Peay limbs, could not move a muscle. 
could only stare fascinated at that 
ugly Oriental, half seen in the 
dim light amid the wreathing fumes, his 
ds still sweeping in slow 
te regular passes over the bowl. I heard 
deep breathing of Captain Strong at 
odor of a person whose individuality 
ht Me from me, hardly to be identi- 
that he y drugged brain registered only 
was : sea = ) 2 

_ Suddenly € electric-lights were ex- 
arate ws not see how, in that 

‘had the switch explained to him by | 

etd. The darkness was only 
& On the instant almost, a 
™ eindied itself in the depths | 
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Refined heating service! 


““Madame has never been down here before but this new 
boiler has changed the basement as wonderfully as its 
warmth has changed the upstairs. 
so neat—it converts the cellar into a livable room. 

‘Its japanned-jacket is so cool to the hand. Thomas says the jacket 
is asbestos-lined, so all the heat is quickly sent to the rooms, as 
needed—the proof, he says, is in the cool smoke-pipe. 


“The Boiler is automatic—Thomas moves a weight along the damper-rod, and 
it measures out the exact volume of heat needed upstairs—no more, no less—it 


See, it is so compact, 





The new IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine 
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If you would enjoy a heating service de luxe 
—balmy warmth controlled to an exact degree, 
a heat machine insulated to stop coal-waste 
in the cellar, long intervals between firing, a 


construction that outlasts the building itself, 
and a 30% fuel saving—you’ll decide at once 
to replace your present heater with an IDEAL 
Type “A” Boiler, 


Before your present heater gives out, or if planning to build, ask for catalog 
of IDEAL Type “A” Sectional Boiler—full of heating-thrift information 
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W. A. FRASER 


That’s a name to conjure with 
on every race-track in America. 
Fraser’s racing stories are clas- 
sics of the track and paddock 
because they are always true to 
the facts. A new series of 
racing stories by Mr. Fraser 
will begin in an early issue and 
run through the summer in — 
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ROWE'’S GLOUCESTER 
HAMMOCK fescue 


Take comfort and rest in the open air. 


THE ORIGINAL ~ CENUINE 


If you love the fresh air and sunshine buy a real genuine 
Rowe Gloucester Hammock direct from our sail loft at 
Gloucester, Mass. You will get real actual comfort from a real 
Gloucester Hammock. Oh! so comfortable to stretch out in 
on hot days and evenings. They do not fade. Rain or fog 
does not soil them. Nothing to rust. No noise or clatter. 
Made of duck to use and stand usage. Not one returned in 
15 years as unsatisfactory. 
Send for Catalog. 


E.L. ROWE & SON, Inc., Workersin Canvas 
136 Wharf Street Gloucester, Mass. 











“BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% INTEREST 


OU can get 4% interest and unquestioned safety for your 
savings by forwarding your funds by MAIL to this institution 
which has been conducting a conservative Savings Bank business 
for over 50 vears. No matter where you live, write for our free booklet “J.” 


THE CITIZENS SA 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


ASSETS OVER 


INGS & TRUST CO. 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS $8,000,000.00 
MILLION DOLLARS. 
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tive, vigorous hair. 
makes doing up the hair a pleasure. 


No good hair wash costs less; none is 





| OU can always look forward to a pleasant and comfortable day when 
you have given your hair the best possible treatment, by the use of 


| CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


Especially this is true if you appreciate the value of waviness and “brilliance. 
Canthrox is the shampoo that rapidly softens and removes dandruff, excess oil 
and dirt. It makes a perfectly healthy scalp which will naturally produce attrac- 
Canthrox also gives that massy fluffiness and softness that 


At All Drug Stores 





teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup of 
hot water and your shampoo is ready. 





more easily used. Just dissolve a 
To prove that 


Free Trial Offer Canthrox is the 


most pleasant, the most simple, in all ways the 





most effective hair wash, we will gladly send 
one perfect shampoo free to any address on 
receipt of postage to cover mailing expense. 











H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 121, 214 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago, Ill. 














In an early issue will begin what is unquestionably the greatest story of man and ani- 
mals in the wide out-of-doors that any magazine has ever published.} 


Watch for “THE YELLOW HORDE?” by Hal Evarts.: 
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P to the present time it has been almost 
l impossible to get a face powder to 

' stay on the face longer than it takes to 
put it on. You powder your nose nicely 
and the first gust of wind or the first puff 
of your handkerchief and away goes the 
powder, leaving your nose shiny and con- 
spicuous, probably just at the very moment 
when you would give anything to appear at 
your best. Aspecialist has at last 
perfected a pure powder that 
really stays on ; that stays on until 
you wash it off. It does not con- 
tain white lead or rice powder to 
make it stay on. This improved 
formula contains a medicinal 
powder doctors prescribe to im- 
prove the complexion. In fact, 
this powder helps to prevent 
and reduce enlarged pores and 















Za-coay 


othr face pews. 


irritations, It is also astringent, discour- 
aging flabbiness, crow’s feet and wrinkles, 
This unusual powder is called La-may 
(French, Poudre L’Amé). Because La-may 
is pure and because it stays on so well, it is 
already used by over a million American 
women. All dealers carry the large sixty- 
cent box and many dealers also carry the 
generous thirty-cent size. When you use 
this harmless powder and see 
how beautifully it improves your 
complexion you will understand 
why La-may so quickly became 
the most popular beauty powder 
sold in New York. We will give 
you five thousand dollars if you 
can buy a better face powder 
anywhere at afiy price. Herbert 
Roystone, Dept. J, 16 East 18th 
St., New York. Save this notice, 
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of the bowl, illumined luridly the 
masses of smoke which stilj welled 
from it. Behind them I caught 4 
of the conjurer’s face, his eyes gliis 
in the red glow, his finger-tips g 
round and round in the fumes, The, 


missed the exact moment—be 
peared. A melancholy, singsong chat 
commenced from somewhere, : 


the brain with its barbaric reiteration gi 
meaningless words in a minor key, } 
was like the dreary lament of worshzs 
before an idol that remains obstinal 
mute. I can remember thinking vag 
ly as I listened and watched with fas 
nated eyes that curling, red-tinted gyi 
rising from the hidden flame of the bys 
expecting I knew not what of mame 
appearance. 


UDDENLY the smoke rolled amy 

either hand. I found myself Jodi 
down a vista—not at the darkened cas 
walls, but into the bright sunshine off 
tropics, at a pagoda-like temple 
two huge, carved, staring figures gua 
the entrance to an interior where i 
glimmered. I recognized it with a pe 
liar thrill—the temple above Cho-la! | 

Not now was the courtyard desert 
and overgrown with weeds. A throw 
natives, gesticulating and chatten 
though I could not hear them, filled 
pressed back on either side as though 
make way for a procession. Inf 
throng was a European in a whites 
He stood out conspicuously in the fm 
rank of the Oriental crowd. What 
there so familiar about that figure? 
drugged brain puzzled vaguely for 
moment or two—and then he tumedli 
face toward me. Captain Strongl 
younger, slighter Captain Strong—i 
undoubtedly he. I saw the flash of hise 
under the heavy brows, the living maj 
My consciousness checked for 4 momé 
at this phenomenon of duplication, 
then accepted it. It seemed another pal 
of me that was listening to the @ 
breathing of the man at my side i 
myself mingling with what I saw alma 
as with actual reality—let myself di 
as in a dream where the fantastic cea 
to be strange. 


TT procession filled the open si 
between the pressed-back ranks! 
the throng, a procession of priests 
shaven heads and gorgeous robes, i 
into the great doorway of the temp 
After them came a group of young 
singing, evidently, dancing as they 

and flinging flowers on either hane 
young Annamite girls who are S05 
ingly more attractive than their male® 
atives. I saw one of them thoy 
flower at the foot of the white 
European—saw her provocative 
saw him pick up the flower and Mam 
playfully back into her face—s¥ 
follow the throng and press into 
temple with the crowd. What was 
peculiar gasp which came from the j 
ness at my side? A part of me gm 
with numbed faculties for its © aa 
with the bright scene at which 18 
fascinated. 
The picture changed with the su 
ness of a cinematograph film. 

myself staring at the great image 





Buddha, looming up above the 
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seclad figure among the worshipers. | 
n its breast glowed and sparkled the | 
sacred jewel—the jewel into which the 
conjurer had transmuted Captain Strong’s 
coin upon the marble-topped table of the 
caiel—the jewel suspended in a snake 


conspicuously erect, stood the 

There, am among the worshipers, 
i fixedly at the serene immensity | 
en The jewel upon its breast | 


sed with a throbbing light like a liv- 
i . There was a sudden commo- | 
vel ti among the crowd. A group of priests 
Scame up to the white-clad man and 
pushed him gently but firmly out of the | 
temple. 


GAIN the scene changed. It was 
A night. The moon shone down upon 
ona hillside. Far below, obliter- 
lsted and revealed from instant to instant | 
the foliage moving in the breeze, 
fitered the clustered points of yellow | 
fight of a large town. In the shadow of 
trees lurked a vague white figure. 
ioward it, across the moonlit open space, 
another—a native girl. I could see | 
clearly. She was so daintily beauti- 
ful that I could not but suspect foreign 
pod in her. The best-looking Annamite | 
iti I had seen was gross compared with 
her delicate charm. For all that, she | 
fas genuinely Oriental in type. Her lithe | 
figure, clad in a simple twisted robe, | 
poached swiftly, her head turning from 
side to side in birdlike inquiry, peeping 
hind each bush she passed. It was not | 
it to guess for whom she was look- 
The white-clad figure stepped from 
is shadow, and in another moment she 
was in his arms. 
Then, with a sudden movement, she 
igged out of the impulsive embrace 
i prostrated herself quaintly in a 
ble little obeisance. The white-clad 
te stooped to lift her up, folded her 
' da arms. Their lips met in a 
_ From the darkness at my side, but as 
it were from an immeasurable distance, 
tame again the peculiar little gasp, a 
smd as of teeth clenching, in the enor- 
mows silence which seemed not to be of 
this world, 


MW attention was fixed upon the mys- 
terious scene before me, so real that 
forgot ship’s cabin and the conjurer 
iii his volumes of smoke. The vision 
~~ I gazed was to me actuality. 
Was pepening? The man was 
re ©6Sesticulating, pointing away 
Bees fend —the girl was shrinking 
mim him in horror, gesturing a desperate 
ie and then letting herself be 
* tightly to his breast again to lavish 
dos upon him—and finally, as he 
Soke with the same gesticulation, 
ing herself once more, her hands 
agonized protest. What was being 
“pone of her? I held my breath as 
the little drama. What was 
eto Which was thus convulsing 
. f nttom of her soul? Whatever 
Was despairfully refused. In 
Ned on, ey man flung her 
Eg ground, turned his back 
and strode away. 


f to her knees, stared 


DT 


in her face. She 
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$4000.00 FoR 


A SINGLE DRAWING 


T is nothing unusual for able commercial artists to receive 
$250, $500, $1000 and more, for single magazine covers or 
illustrations, or to adveitise such products as Ivory Soap, Luxite 
Hosiery, Velvet Tobacco, etc. 
Everyone may not achieve such remarkable success — but the 
opportunities before you now in this profitable profession have 
never been excelied. Commercial artists who have developed their 
ability through proper training readily earn $50, $75, $100, $150 a 
week and up. 


Millions Paid Yearly for Commercial Art 


The demand for high-class commercial artists cannot be met. 
Thousands of advertisers, periodicals and publishers buy millions 
of dollars’ worth of designs and illustrations every year. Good commercial 
art is vital to modern business,—and artists who can produce it earn 
extraordinary incomes. 


Develop a High-Salaried Ability 
Through Federal Training 


If you like to draw, learn in your spare time through the Federal Home-Study 
Method,a proven result-getter by the success of hundreds of Federal Students. 
The course is fascinating, easy to learn, and leads directly to practical 
work. It is strongly endorsed by leading illustrating companies, Gepigners and 
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commercial artists as America’s Foremost Course in 


On the Federal Advisory Council are such nationally recognized artists as 
Charles E. Chambers, Magazine and Story Illustrator; Franklin Booth, 
“Painter with the Pen”’ of wonderful line drawings; Harold Gross, for many 
years Designer for the Gorham Co.; D. J. Lavin, formerly Head of the Chi- 
cago Tribune Art Dept.; Edw. V.Brewer,a well known advertising illustrator; 
Matlack Price, an authority on posters; Charles Livingston Bull, the 
prominent animal painter, and others. You can now profit by the advice, 
experience and success of men who have produced and sold hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of commercial art,—for they are authors of 
original lessons found exclusively in the Federal Course. 


Send Today for “YOUR FUTURE” 


What about your future? Every young man and woman who seriously con- 
siders their life work should read this book. It is beautifully illustrated in 
colors, shows remarkable work by Federal Students, tells of their successes, 
and of opportunities in this field that will open your eyes. In the modern 
business world the trained specialist wins out@\gs sure as the 

sunrise. If you would succeed, every day is precious to you. 

Why hestitate? Get this book —send the coupon right NOW, 

kindly stating your age and present occupation. 














Coupon: 


Federal School of Commercial Designing 
718 Warner Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send me “Your Fatare,” without obligating me in any way. 


( Write your address plainly in margin.) 
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Face Powder 
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by the face pow- 
der she uses. 

You will find in 
Pussywillow Face Pow- 
der all the desirable 
qualitiesthat make for 
face powder perfec- 
tion. Its softness, fra- 
grance, transparency 
and ability to stay on 
without showing, rec- 
ommend it to partic 
ular women. 

Your dealer has it 
in white, pink, flesh, 
cream and brunette. 

_— 

Sent on Request 
or miniature box for 

a dime. 

(State shade wanted.) 
Try Pussywillow Talc de 
Luxe—you’ll like it, too. 

HENRY TETLOW CO. 

Established 1849 
29° Henry Tetlow Bidg. 


]ly in the awful terror of the silence which 





Wrinkle Eradicators 


B or Frowners 


smooth out the wrinkles and crow's feet that 
mar your beauty—while you sleep. They are 
absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use—a 
toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for 
betweenthe eyes. Fradicotorsfor linesin theface. 
Either kind sold in 30c, 60c and $1.00 boxes, i 
cluding booklet “Dressing Table Hints,” at drug 
and department stores everywhere. If your dealer 
is out. sent direct, postpaid, on receipt of price 
P. Co. (Two Women) 

1784 East 68th St. Cleveland, 


stretched out her arms to him, but he did 
not turn his héad. Then, ceding evidently 
to. an overwhelming impulse, ‘she sprang | 
to her feet, darted after him with the | 
speed of a young deer, and flung both her | 
|arms passionately about his neck. Once | 
imore I saw him ask her the mysterious | 
|question, menace in his face. And now 
she surrendered, clinging to him desper- 
ately, tears coursing down her cheeks, her 
eyes wild, but every fiber of her obviously 
jready to do his bidding rather than lose 
|him as she nodded her*head in frantic 
| assent. 

Once more he spoke, pointing mysteri- 
| ously across the garden. She drew away 
\from him, her eyes fixed upon his face, 
‘her bosom filling as with the long, deep 
|breath of some tragic resolve. He was 
|inexorable. Hopelessly, she prepared to 
| obey, in her attitude the touching dignity 
of fate accepted since love imposes it, 
eternal womanhood fulfilling itself in im- 
molation. I felt the tears start to my 
eyes, although I could not imagine what 
was the evidently tremendous sacrifice 
demanded of her. The white-clad man 
stepped once more into the shadow of 
the bushes. With one last yearning look 
toward him, she moved away. She went 
crouched, huddled into herself like a 
woman who creeps forth to commit a 
crime. 


Aon the scene changed. I was 

staring at the exterior of the temple 
in the moonlight. The two great figures 
by the portal gazed now over an empty 
courtyard. Only the moon-cast shadows 
of the trees moved upon its untenanted 
space. There was a moment of waiting 
—for what I knew not, but the air was 
filled with expectation. Then, slinking 
along the wall, scarcely visible, with halt- 
ing, furtive step, I saw the girl emerge 
from the shadows. Warily she came, 
close against the wall, stopping occasional- 


brooded over everything, moving on again 
with evidently a fresh effort of highly 
strung will. Like a ghost she seemed in 
the moonlight, as she crept up to the giant 
figure by the portal and peered cautiously 
into the interior darkness where two yel- 
low flames glimmered. She slipped into 
the gloom like a pale shadow that flits 
across the wall. 

And then, I know not how, I found 
myself looking as from the doorway into 
the interior. Between two guttering 
torches the great image lifted itself up 
into a smoky obscurity, the glinting jewel 
still upon its breast—the jewel that was 
suspended by a flexible snake of reddish 





N the May issue will 

appear a story which 
every man and woman who 
owns or knows dogs will 
like. Its title is— 


“Just Dog” 


and its author is Charles C. Terry, 
who both owns and knows them. 
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Hair-free Underarm} 


b  picrtebtepee your costume be 
athletic togs or evening gown, 
the underarms should be smooth. 
The only common-sense way t 
remove hair from face, neck, arms, 
underarms or limbs is to devitaliz 
it. DeMiracle, the original sanitary 
liquid, alone works on this prinaple. 
Unlike pastes and powders which 
must be mixed by the user, DeMirade 
is just the right strength for instant 
use. It never deteriorates. DeMirace 
is the quickest, most cleanly and | 
easiest to apply. Simply wet the 
hair and it is gone. 


FREE BOOK with testimonials of eminent 
Physicians, Surgeons, Dermatologists and 
edical Journals, mailed in plain 
envelope on request. 
Try DeMiracle just once, and if you ate not 
convinced that it is the perfect hair remover 
return it to us with the DeMiracle Guarantee 
and we will refund your money. i 
Three sizes : 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all tvilet counters, or direct Jrom@ 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 6%, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax 


DeMirack 


Dept. D-19, Park Ave. and 129th St, 
New York City 
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| The Inhalation Tn 
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= Cough, Spasmodit 
Croup,Colds,Cat 
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Simple, safe and effective, avoiding internal Ow 
Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxyse bet 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once; it eae eons. 
before it has a chance of developing peor ng Ts ok 

experience shows that a neglected cola #5 

Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “Ne family, wr 
are young children, should be withest ih on 

The air carrying the antiseptic vapor. ~ cages 
breath, anakes breathing easy and relieves 
assuring restful nights. - 

It is called a 500n by Asthma sufferers. é 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications at 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid ia 
Diphtheria. 

It is a protection to those exposed. in 


Cresolene’s best recommendation !s 


ful use. ; 
Sold by Druggists. Send for descriptiy oe 
Try Cresslene Antiseptic Throst Tablete fer “1 
posed rk, . 
They con't haren you. Of your druggist or from @y 
The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Cortlandt - bet 
or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, 
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ith an impressive serenity the 

2 ag Som looked straight before it, 
its hands stretched out from the elbow 
above the legs crossed for its squatting, 
Mgarth-touching” position. Below it, on 
of the altar, a priest squatted 
dkp, his shaven head nodding forward in 
the sleep of a vigil excessively prolonged. 
the portal stood the shrinking figure 
Whe girl, staring in terror at the jewel | 
waking in the uncertain light of the ex-| 


piring torches. 
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a long, long moment she stood 
a unable to move, her face looking | 
‘as carven in its fixed immobility as —? 
image itself. With a sympathetic thrill, | 
[realized the awful, superstitious dread | 
hich had her in its grip. Then her hu- 
gan love triumphed. I saw her glide 
toward the giant figure, 
sealthily that the nodding head of the 
somnolent priest altered not in the regu- 
ity of its drowsy rise and fall, so 
stealthily that she seemed but a part of 
the shifting shadows cast by the candela- 
bra of the torches. Nimbly and cautious- | 
she clambered from the altar-steps to| 
ie knee of the mighty image, drawing 
herself up to the arm outstretched in 
benediction. She balanced herself pre- 
tariously, rose suddenly upright upon it 
and with outstretched arm snatched at 
jewel. 
"The clasp of the flexible gold snake 
broke with the violence of her pull. I 
saw it slide like a little stream of ruddy 
fite into her hands, saw the last flash of 
the jewel as she stuffed it into her bosom. 
‘Aad then, with a start, the priest looked 
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Ere he could do more than spring to 
bis feet, she had leaped down with the 
fure-footed agility of a mountain girl. 
Th a quick movement she evaded his 
dutch, slipped through the doorway and 
was gone. 


Eye more I found myself looking in- | 
to the garden where the white-clad | 
lurked in the shadows. A moment | 
Waiting; then down the moonlit open | 
space came the flitting figure of the girl. | 
| she approached, panic in her wild 

in the beautiful features now close 
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as she ran. The man stepped out 
Wher. She stopped, stood for a second 
Tega him with a look of jnexpressible 
h, and then, averting her head, 
mito his eager grasp the sacred 
4 He slipped it into his pocket and 

it her in his arms. She gazed at 
him in yearning doubt, her head drawn 
Rack, her soul seeming to question him 
through her eyes, and then suddenly she 
fing herself toward him, her bare arms 
hang neck, her mouth on his, kissing 

Ma paroxysm of passion. Desper- 
She yielded herself to him, frenzied- | 
Chiming the reward for her crime—his 
T saw the tears rolling down her 
as she kissed him eagerly again 
% wait, all else forgotten but absorp- 
his presence. In a thrill of appre- 
3 I remembered the priest. Surely 
ae Was given—a horde of fanatics 
for her. while she lingered so 
Selv! Despite the utter silence in 
; passed, I almost fancied I | 
ar the deep booming of a gong. | 
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tough for distinct view. She was sob-| {' 
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“And then, through a beautiful actress, 
I discovered home Electric Massage ! 


‘e HIS stage beauty, a radiant, youth- 

ful woman who has been famous 
for years, confided to me that electric 
massage is the one daily luxury that she 
insists on having. As a matter of fact 
she told me that this is not a luxury but 
an absolute wecessity. So I bought a 
‘Star’ and I’m delighted !’’ 

Likewise, to every woman who is not 
satisfied, unless she looks her very best, 
at a// times, home electric massage is 
the one health-and-beauty treatment she 
can rely on. She knows that massage, 
when properly applied, will keep her 
complexion clear, fresh and colorful ; 


“She St ar’ 


Clectric 
Massage 


her hair and scalp in the pink of con- 
dition ; her figure supple, attractive and/or 
youthful contour. 

Such beautiful women as Grace Davi- 
son, Corinne Griffith, Evelyn Gosnell, 
photoplay stars shown below and scores ot 
others, use and endorse the Star Electric 
Massage Vibrator. Get a ‘*Star’’ to- 
day. Price $5 for complete outfit. 
At leading drug, department and elec- 
trical-goods stores or direct from us on 
receipt of $5 and your favorite dealer’s 
name and address. (Price in Canada, 
$7.50.) Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 

219 Torrington, Conn. 


Vi rator 


Chor use in your own home 
Corinne Griffith 
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FRECKLES "osicves 


by Dr. Berry’s Freckle Ointment—Your drogyat or 
by mail, 65c. Free book. DR. C. H. BERRY CO., 
2975 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Cultivate 
Your Beauty -#" 


Have a youthful appearance, clearcom- YJ 
plexion, magnetic eyes, pretty eyebrows 
and lashes, graceful neck and chin, luxu- 
riant hair, attractive hands, comfortable 
feet. Remove wrinkles, lines, pimples, blackheads, 
strengthen sageing facial muscles—ali through fol- 
lowing our simple directions. Thousands have «one 
80. Nodrugs.no big expense and quick results. Send 
for latest catalog and many Beauty Hints—all free. 
GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Ave., Chicago, Iilinois 


N's . 
(A Branch of Susanna Cocraft’s Work) 




























Lotion & Ichthyol Soap 
with Maivina Cream to 
improve your complexion. 
lid ists,or sent id 





rice. Cream|{ 
» Soap 26c. 
Prot. i. HUBERT, Toledo, Ome 


on receipt of 
50c, Lotion & 
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‘Ifyou otart for a day of chepetne: oron 
@ motor trip, or for an evening of dancing, 
and want to look your best for hours to 
* come without further attention— make 
your toilette with wonderful 


{a Meda 
Cold Creamed Powder 


.... wo over-don by wind, rain nor patentetien, yet 
ves no over-done or artific’ 

LA MEDA OOLDGRFAMED POWDERS 

every tiny pon om of the flesh with a velvety ~ 
of powder, giving your complexion that Selicate 
fresh ness of a young girl's ekin 

Highly beneficial and recommended for constant 
daily use. Tints: Flesh, White, Brunette. 

Any druggist or faites counter, an. where can get 
LA MEDA COLD OR for you— 
or it will De coed pestontl ux seevigs of @ conte for 

large jar. 


LA MEDA MFG. COINS E. Garfield Bivd., CHICAGO 
Please send 4, bandgometniatare test jar of | ‘LA NEDA 

niiver and be a eG (or 

cents . 

Ie stamps if more convenien. 


Name ....sccceececeseeeseeee*ecevceee 
ddress 

“vou buy my toilet goods fr. 
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My apprehension quickened to a stab 
of acute alarm. There, slinking toward 
them in the shadows, as stealthily as a 
cat, came a crouching figure, nearer and 
nearer from behind. The steel blade he 
clutched flashed in the moonlight. His 
face looked up, illumined in the soft radi- 
ance which suffused the garden. I recog- 
nized it—the priest who had slumbered 
at his post—and then, with a curious little 
internal shock, but vaguely, as if these 
later incidents belonged to another ex- 
istence, the full recognition dawned upon 
me—the wretched native who had loitered 
about the deserted pagoda of Cho-lon, the 
conjurer of the café, the conjurer who— 
ages since—had filled the saloon of the 
Mary Gleeson with smoke and incense 
from the red fire of a bronze bowl! His 
ugly face contorted with vindictive cun- 
ning, he crept now upon the oblivious 
lovers locked in their passionate embrace. 
I saw him gather himself for the spring, 
the long murderous knife open in his 
hand. In a spasm of horror all of me 
tried frantically to shriek a warning, but 
I could not utter a sound. I seemed to 
be only a watching brain, divorced from 
all the other organs of the body. He 
leaped toward the figures of the oblivious 
couple. 

There was a glimmer of cold light as 
the knife descended. I waited, my heart 
stopping, in doubt as to the victim. The 
uncertainty lasted but an instant. The 
girl, struck in the back, turned her face 
up to the sky and crumpled to her knees 
like a marionnette whose string is cut. For 
one long moment the grinning, evil face 
of the priest, tugging to release his knife, 
and the horrified eyes of the white man 
looked into each other in a silence which 
was appalling in its complete soundless- 
ness. Then the white man struck savage- 
ly downward upon the shaven head—and 
sprang sharply away into the thick dark- 
ness. 


GAIN I heard a gasp, a choked-back 

cry, from the obscurity at the side 
of me. But now it seemed to be star- 
tlingly nearer, and as my bewildered facul- 
ties tried to apprehend it, to identify the 
source which I knew vaguely must be 
familiar to me and yet could not bring to 
consciousness, my attention wandered for 
a moment. When I looked again, the 
vision had disappeared. ‘There was no 
longer garden or temple. There was only 
redly illumined smoke rolling upward from 
a dull red glow and an atmosphere of 
sweet sickly fumes that held my body in 
a drugged paralysis from which escape 
appeared impossible. 

Still I gazed, fascinated. Those thick, 
wreathing masses of smoke were shaping 
themselves—shaping themselves into 
something—something columnar. Like 
one in a dream I watched, and as I 
watched, a part of me attained to con- 
sciousness of Captain Strong sitting in 
frozen immobility by the side of me. The 
wreathing smoke coalesced, formed itself 
into something whose outlines were not 
yet clear. A brighter, yellower light 
emanated from below it, lit it up. A body 
—a vague female body—collected itself, 
and then a girl’s head, strangely beautiful 
for all its almond eyes and scanty brows, 
smiled upon us, suddenly vivid and real. 
I recognized it with a shock—the girl of 
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n! She and her body were now 
Or iete living organism that moved 
sinuously from the hips. I held my 

in awe. Whereas the visions I 
had been watching were like pictures at a 
, this was an actual living woman 
afew feet from us. The smoke disap- 

I was staring at a beautiful 
mative woman, as real as you or I, mys- 
enously illumined in yellow light against 
a background of obscurity, who stood 
where the fumes had writhed upward 
from the bowl only a brief space of time 


before. 


| tg as I now was of Captain 


Strong’s close neighborhood, I craved 
to tum to him for astonished comment. 
But still my body was deprived of func- 
tion; I could not move a muscle. He 
made neither move nor sound. Then I 
almost forgot him in the fascinated in- 
terest which this apparition compelled me 
to render. 


Swaying slightly, with a free, graceful | 


motion of the hips, she moved from her 
Her mouth parted in a pathetic 
little smile of melancholy, her dark eyes 
gating, not at me but at something at my 
side, In soulful yearning appeal, she 
gided toward us through a_ hushed 
silence during which I could hear my own 
heart beat. Slowly she detached her arms 
from the simple robe which swathed her, 
siretthed them out imploringly, with a 
wisi smile that seemed to beseech a 


ineult confidence, to the companion at | 


my side, to Captain Strong. Once more 
Pititiced the heaviness of his labored 


HE approached, and it seemed to me 
that she and I and the panting figure 
at my side whom I could not turn my 
head to see were the only things existing 
ma world that was otherwise dark. She 
was illumined from head to foot, clearly 
ad definitely detached from her sur- 
iommdings. I marked the soft, lithe round- 
@iher form. Did she speak? Her 
oved, but I heard nothing, although 
i to me that a gently uttered 
pechoed far away in illimitable space, 
indlessly as though ringing through 
St, Mcommensurable soul of things 
sent and to be. 
was breathed distinctly, as in 
amswer, from the obscurity at my 
*Héa-Nan! Héa-Nan!” The wist- 
smile on the beautiful face sweetened 
Stateful recognition. The eyes soft- 
ita tender fondness that had never- 
wees @ strange, remote dignity. Not 
did she give herself up to the pas- 
abandonment of that moonlit gar- 
m. Love still yearned from her, but it 


qi 


sar 


fe 


‘ “tms would brush my sleeve as 
oa toward the man I felt recoil 
iy ao the darkness at my side. I 
= 8 UD into the face of a living, breath- 
a—saw the faint flush upon her 

oe mexion—saw the dark eyes 
peeimming in a bath of tears. 

& the lips moved silently—once 

¥ wering name—“Héa-Nan!” 
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Woman’s Most 
Exquisite Adornment 
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lines of a La Tausca 
necklace with its won- 
drous oriental fire and 


lustre, cannot but add to 
the beauty of its wearer. 
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sthe eternal love of the soul that looks | 
tmimaginable realities beyond the | 


LOWLY, slow! h ‘Lit | 
’ y she approached until it 
Seemed that the hands of her out- | 











Four sizes, 15c, 35c 
75c and $1.25 
At ali druggists 


Cough Any More 


and keep yourself and family away from the movies, church, thea- 
tre or concert. Brown’s Bronchial Troches are always round and 
brown—not candy but a remarkably effective medicinal tablet— 
quickly bringing relief in bronchial irritations or asthmatic condi- 
tions—soothing and healing the throat and air passages. 

Especially fine for children—no opiates or harmful ingredients. Eases 
sensitive throats quickly. In convenient packets that fit the vest pocket, 
purse or vanity case—will not soil gloves or hands. It will pay you to keep 
them handy. 

JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
General Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., New York, London, Toronto 
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Cherries 
But— 


the Robin certainly pays full price by 
destroying tens of thousands of injurious 
bugs and earthworms during the year. Yet 
the Robin is but one of hundreds of birds 
who render man an inestimable service. 
Do you know these friends when you 
see each one? 


Little Nature Library 


is filled with hundreds of full color and photographic 
illustrations taken direct from nature, 1104 pages of 
absorbing text treating of hundreds of different 
nature subjects and fully describing the birds, but- 
terflies, trees and flowers— how to know them — 
their value to mankind — how they live. 


Examine Them Free 


Without sending one cent in advance you can 
have these four volumes for your free personal 
examination for ten days. Each volume is hand- 
somely cloth aunt size 5% x8% inches. The 
titles are — “ae N Neltje Blanchan; “ Butter- 
flies” , by Cileunen eed; “Wild Flowers”, by 
Neltje Blanchan; ““Trees”’, by Julia Ellen Rogers. 
These books are not the ordinary dry-as-dust scien- 
tific Nature books—every page is filled with fascinat- 
ing information that wiil delight and interest you. 


Send No Money 


No desccription can give you half an idea of what 
the Little Nature Library is and what it will mean 
to you and your family. These four handsome 
books actually open up a new world to you. Ju-t 
mail the coupon and see them for yourself. Don’t 
send any money in advance. If, after your ten 
days’ free examination, you decide you don’t want 
to keep the books, return them and you are neither 
out one cent, nor under the slightest obligation to 
us. Mail the Coupon today. 








NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc., 
Dept. 54, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Please send me the Little Nature Library for 10 days’ free 
examination. After 10 days I will either send you $1.50 and then 
$1.00 a month for 6 months, or return books to you without owing 
you one cent. 
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—came in an emotionally exhaled whisper 
from the man who could draw back no 
— from the apparition hovering over 

im 

She smiled, a smile of radiant forgive- 
ness, of understanding and—so it seemed 
—of pity, and then I saw her arms make 
a quick movement. From the shadow at 
my side she plucked something, held it 
aloft. The sacred jewel of the Buddha 
blazed in the mouth of the reddish-gold 
snake that seemed to curl alive about her 
arm. For one long moment, I looked up 
at her, her face glowing strangely in the 
glory of the recovered jewel, yet still a 
living, human woman with lips that parted 
as I watched—and then I found myself 
staring into a smother of smoke from 
which issued an unnerving, ghastly, mock- 
ing laughter. 

The red glow near the floor expired in 
one last flicker. There was a stab of 
flame, the simultaneous deafeningly vio- 
lent detonation of a revolver fired close 
to my ear, a savage cry of furious menace, 
another gloating chuckle of laughter— 
and then darkness and a momentary 
silence. 


BROUGHT suddenly to myself, I strug- 
gled to my feet in the choking fumes, 
and groped feverishly for the switch of 
the electric-light. I found it and the 
lamps sprang into dull illumination of the 
smoke-filled cabin. The door was open. 
The conjurer had disappeared. I heard a 
splash in the river under the open ports 
and was left in no doubt that he was be- 
yond our reach. Then, in sudden alarm 
at h’s silence, I turned to look for Captain 
Strong. 

He was stretched back unconscious 
upon the settee where we had sat together, 
his hand still grasping the revolver which 
he had vainly fired with his last strength. 
He looked livid, pale as death, and for 
a moment I thought the native had mur- 
dered him. But I could find no mark on 
him, and presently he opened his eyes, 
began to murmur delirious phrases. I 
saw at a glance that he was very ill, with 
the illness that frightens you when you 
see it in a place like Saigon. With some 
difficulty, for he was a heavy man, I 
lifted him to his bunk and put him to 
bed. As I loosened the shirt from about 
his throat, I noticed, with a thrill of the 
uncanny which made me shudder, that 
round his neck was a circling line of 
blanched skin, and on his chest a similar, 
broader patch. But the amulet, .whose 
long wearing had evidently caused these 
marks, had disappeared as completely as 
had the magician. 

Half an hour later I was being rowed 
in all haste to the black Messageries Mari- 
times boat and claiming the services of her 
doctor. 

It was hopeless from the first, and we 
both knew it. Captain Strong died be- 
fore morning, raving native words in his 
delirium, and calling incessantly a native 
name— “Héa- Nan! Héa-Ngn!” 

At dawn I looked up to see the yellow 
jack fluttering from the masthead pre- 
cisely as, not twelve hours before, I had 
seen the vision of it from the quay. 


APTAIN WILLIAMSON stopped, 
glanced at his burned-out cheroot, 
threw it away and selected another one 
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The way 
hair Mn its natural color. 


A Scientific 
Hair Color Restorer 


has been found for scientifically restoring 
It is offered to women it 
ma 82 a Hair Color Restorer. It ends 


Sarg, Goldaay 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 





FREE * Send today for a free trial bettioatt t 


Goldman’s and one of ourspecial 


the exact color of your hair. 


t lock of hair. Note the results. Tha 
will now why thousands of women have already used wae 
fic hair color restorer. 
MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1642 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Min 
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on C2REDIT 
Send for FreeCatalog 
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‘ou can get practical, re- ‘ 
quutel training in Commercial Art. The 1 
M Both Company, known the world over 
as jJargest art organization in the field. is 
training students the practical way. Meyer 
Both studies are based upon 19 years of most 
gecessful experience. The Meyer Both Com. 
} y to artists in its employ hundreds of 
et of dollars a year—among them Meyer 
Both trained artists earning $6,000, $8,000, 
000 and more per year. You constantly see 
Both illustrations in the leading news- 
| ra, magazines, posters, mail order catalogs 
| ma is other direct advertising all over U. 8. 
andQanada. This training has brought success 
tosome artists who have failed to make good 
after studying elsewhere. 

The Meyer Both College teaches you the fun- 
damentals of art, and more— it teaches their 

ical application to commercial purposes. 
mercial Art is Dollar Art—practical art for 
practical purposes. When you take up your 
studies in the Meyer Both College, you get the 
benefits of active contact with the dominant 
organization in the very field in which you are 
success. Who else could teach you so 

well and go resultfully? 

The demand for commercial artists is greater 
every year—the shortage today is acute. It'sa 
highlypaid,intensely interesting profession. The 

| opportunity is equally open to men and women. 
Fonds Company conducts its school in its own name 
evidence of thoroughness and sincerity. You can 

reap the benefit of its practical teaching and individual in 
structions without disturbing your present occupation by our 
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for trained traffic men. High 
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carefully from the fanciful case that 
he carried. 

“Well, Professor, what do you make 
of that?” he asked, as he struck a match, 
eying the professor quizzically from under 
bushy brows. 

The professor assumed an air of wis- 
dom superior to any tale of Oriental 


mystery. 


“(-\F course,” he said, “there is no doubt 

what happened. Captain Strong was 
probably infected with yellow-fever com- 
ing up the river. Years before, he had 
instigated a native girl to rob that Bud- 
dhist temple on his behalf, and finding 
himself back at the place, he was impelled 
—it is a common psychological phenome- 
non in criminals—to revisit the scene of 
his crime. The ex-priest saw him and 
recognized him, and, wishing to make 
quite sure whether he still possessed the 
sacred jewel, he hypnotized him by chain- 
ing his conscious attention on his little 
conjuring trick at the café, and then sug- 
gested to him the vision of the jewel by 
outlining it with his subject’s finger on 
the table. Captain Strong’s exclamation 
and his gesture would be sufficient evi- 
dence that he still wore the jeweled ser- 
pent about his neck. 


“ AS for the scene in the saloon, it was 

hypnotism on a large scale, induced 
by the use of the drugs with which the at- 
mosphere was filled. Captain Strong’s 
subconscious mind came to the top and 
lived once again through the episodes of 
the robbery and the death of his agent, 
seeing them, as is the habit of the sub- 
jective mind when it is released from the 
control of the objective, surface conscious- 
ness, like actual present facts. The hal- 
lucination of the girl as a living presence 
in the cabin is, of course, explained by 
the silent suggestion of the priest acting 
on the already highly excited subcon- 
sciousness of the guilty man. Just as I 
can make a hypnotic patient believe that 
you are some one else and see you as 
some one else, so the conjurer himself, 
under cover of the vision he had sug- 
gested, approached the wearer of the sa- 
cred jewel and snatched it from his neck. 
The emotional crisis undergone by Cap- 
tain Strong would, of course, hasten the 
onset of the yellow fever already in his 
body. Surely you men can see how rea- 
sonable that would be!” 

“But that doesn’t explain why I should 
share these visions,” objected Captain 
Williamson. It was evident that his be- 
liefs were not to be changed by every 
breeze that blew. 

The professor was nothing daunted by 
the question. 

“Of course,” he said, “you were: in 
close propinquity to Captain Strong and 
were doubtless what is known as en rap- 
port with him. The vision of the yellow 
flag—the not uncommon hallucination of 
a death-symbol produced by the subcon- 
sciousness of a doomed person—was com- 
municated to you when the Captain 
gripped your shoulder and indicated it—” 

Captain Williamson nodded and smiled, 
faintly. “I wonder—” he muttered under 
his breath. 

“Have a whisky-and-soda, Professor,” 
interrupted the planter coarsely, “and 
don’t spoil a good story.” 
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“$100 a Week! 
Think What That Means To Us!” 


“They’ve made me Superintendent— 
and doubled my salary! Now wecan have 
the comfortsand pleasures we’vedreamed 
of—our own home, a maid for you, Nell, 
and no more worrying about the cost of 
living! 

“The president called me in today and 
told me. He said he picked me for pro- 
motion three months ago when he learned 
I was studying at home with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. Now 
my chance has come—and thanks to the 
I. C.S., I’m ready for it.” 


Thousands of men now know the joy of happy, 
prosperous homes because they let the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools prepare them in 
spare hours for bigger work and better pay. 


Why don ¢ you study some one thing and get ready for 
areal job, at a salary that will give your wife and children 
the things you would like them to have? 

You can do it! Pick the position you want in the work 
you like best and the I. C. S. will prepare you for it right 
in your own home in your spare time. 

Yes, you can doit! More than two million have done it 
in the jast twenty-eight years. More than 100,000 are doing 
it right now. Without obligation, find out how you can 
join them. Mark and mail this coupon! 


—— oe = TEAR OUT HERE = = == oe oe 


BOX 3412-B, SCRANTON, PA. 

Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 

position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ana Kys. ADVERTISING 
El ic Wiring Window Trimmer 
Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Wor 
MEONANIOAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Toolmaker 
Gas Engine Operating 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 
Marine Engineer 
Ship Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Oentractor and Balilder 
Architectural Drafteman 

mcrete Builder 

Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 











Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENE 


Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Cc 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
Textile Overseer or Supt. Navigation 
OHEMIST 
Mathematics 


AGRIOULTURE 


French 
CL) Poultry Raising 


Italian 
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Occupation 
Street 

and No 











City. State. 


Canadians may send this coupon to 
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International Correspondence S. » Montreal, 
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Lift Corns Out 
With Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone loosen 
corns or calluses so 
they lift off 


Apply a few drops of 
Freezone upon a touchy 
corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly 
the entire corn or callus 
loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of 
pain. 


QOS 











Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never 
let a corn ache twice. 


Tiny bottle costs few cents 
at drug stores—anywhere 





10 Centsa Day Pays 


. 
for This Symphonola 
Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder. 
Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 
at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola styles, sold on easy payments. 


Get list of the latest lo 
Symphonola Records f<*.0" ooo! ear sounding, 
full toned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 


Latkin Ca, Desk SRB 420 Buffalo, N. Y. 














DEODAT’S IN TOWN 


(Continued from page 42) 











picture of a fried-egg dropped into a 
bucket of soot?” 

Mr. Witherby preserved an ominous 
silence for a full minute while he searched 
his soul for objurgation; he was hampered 
considerably because his proud boast was 
that he never used profanity. When he 
did let loose his speech, Mr. Brastow 
cowered over the fire and took what was 
coming to him. . 

“And the upshot is,” concluded Mr. 
Witherby, “you go back right now and 
get that picture, if she don’t like it. I 
don’t propose to take any chances with 
her feelings by leaving it under her nose. 
If you want supper and a roof over your 
head this night, and cover for them 
animiles of yours, that picture will be 
your ticket for the aforesaid.” 

The host plainly meant business. Mr. 
Brastow reflected that the job was com- 
paratively easy, considering what the 
ticket would furnish. 

He trudged out into the gloom, found 


the parcel after he had pawed into a/ 


great number of likely-looking holes in 
the dark, recovered the tintype, replaced 


the book in its hiding-place and returned, | 


| PROFITS $1000 A MONTH EASILY POSSICLE 


presenting his credentials at the door. 

But though he was quizzed and pressed 
till after the supper had been eaten, he 
presented nothing definite in the way of 
accomplishment. 

“IT don’t propose to lay and toss all 
night, wrasslin’ with uncertainties,” de- 
clared Mr. Witherby. “You have taken 
this thing up and have bragged of what 
you could do as a mediator, and I demand 
progress. The ice has been broken where 
she’s concerned, now that you have be- 
come a regular caller. It’s only half-past 
six. Go up this evening and try her with 
the accordion.” 

Fifteen minutes later, after a close 
escape from coming to blows, faced with 
the ultimatum of sleeping out-of-doors, 
Mr. Brastow set forth into the night. 

On the flinty road of Uckitt Hill, in 
the hard light of the December stars, he 
was a melancholy figure. Metaphorically, 
he was between two fires. But he felt 
very much: out in the cold. “And an- 
other way of looking at it,” he mused, 
“the lady is ahead of me, the tiger is 
behind me.” 


FV ting her supper and the ruminations 
that had preceded her supper, Miss 
Widd was reading poetry. 

She had gazed from her window that 
afternoon and beheld a curiosity-stirring 
figure circumambulating Bodd’s pond. 
She possessed field-glasses and she 
used them. She caught glimpses of a 
long-haired, woebegone stranger through 
the grid of the tree-trunks. She was not 
sure whether he most resembled the like- 
ness in the frontispiece of her volume of 
“Eugene Aram,” or the picture of “The 
Wandering Minstrel of the Isles,” in her 
“Treasury of Odes and Idyls.” The 
fiddle case inclined her to the latter 
notion and, therefore, she had settled her- 
self before the fire to read in “The 
Treasury,” and the fillip fo her interest 
that had been provided by her study of 
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Ira Shook of Flint Did Tha 
amount of business inonedy 
making and selling popcorn Crispettes 
with this machine. Profits 269% 
Mullen of East Liberty bought two outfits recent, 
ly. Feb. 2, said ready for third. J. R, Bert, Ala, 
wrote Jan. 23, 1920; “Only thing I ever 
equalled advertisement.’’ J. M. Pattilo,Ocala,wrole 
Feb, 2, 1920; “Enclosed find money order to pay 
all my notes. Getting along fine. Crispette busi. 
ness all you claim and then some.” John W..Culp, 
So. Carolina writes, “‘Everything is going lovely~ 
business is growing by leaps and bounds, The 
business section of this town covers two block, 
Crispette wrappers lying every- 

where. It’s a good old world after 

all. Kellog $700 ahcad end of \ 
second week. Mexiner, Baltimore, Am 

250 in one day. Perrin, : 

389 in one day. Baker, 

3,000 packages, 

one day 


Start You in Business 
Little capital,no experience. Teach you secret formal, 


BYILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OU 
The demand for crispettes is enormous. A deliciog 
food confection made without sugar, Write me, G¢ 
facts about an honorable business which will mal 
ou independent, You can start right in yourom 
wn. Business will w. You won't bescramblingan 
crowding for ajob. You will have made yourown 


For full particulars send post oard for book shom 
below. It’s Free. Do it now. 


W.Z. LONG COMPANY / 
1489 High St. Springficld,O. (Py 





Sickly Grouch! 


Nobody loves a grouch= 
nobody likes to meet him is 
the street, do i with 
him or have him around. 
And you can’t help beings 

i grouch if your internal m 

} chinery is running wrong; # 
dyspepsia or biliousness make 
your life miserable ; if head 
aches and backaches take the 
tuck out of you; if constipation 
is poisoning your bi and 
beclouding your brain. 

i Get Rid of Your Ailments 

You are only half aman, whe 
you stagger along under 
handicaps; you can’t win ov 
you can’t make a success 

# anything; you are bound to 

H a failure — you know it, ym 
wife knows it and all ym 
friends know it . Dae 
on your stomac or 
lungs — take hold of YOUR 
SELF—build yourself up ines 
MAN again; turn over® 
and live life as nature 
it should be lived. 


STRONGFORTISM 
the Peviect Man Will Show You How 


Strongfortism is nature’s way, has put vi 4 
ity, hope, happiness into men who felt 
hopelessly down and out. Strongfortism wae 
YOU. as it has helped them; wil! show you HE 
safe, simple, sure way back tohealth and strong 
mental vigor. Don't delay a single day; beg en’ 
Strongfortism — the one way to ape 

**Promotion and in 
Send for My Free Book '"Sirenin and Wnts Exe 
Tells you all about Strongfortism wie how I became 
ori practis: . 
fo evecy part af the world have freed themselves 
handicaps that held them back and are forging | 
r 


world. Send three 2c stamps to cover postage 
I'll mail you a copy at once. SEND TODAY. 


LIONEL STRONGFOH 
1205 Strongfort Institute, N Le 
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The Red Book Magazine 


the actual figure of wistful solitude made 
the poems twice as absorbing. 

When the frosty floor-boards of the 
porch yowled a screech of warning and she 
looked up and saw the wandering min- 
stel’s face illuminated by the out-thrown 
jight of her parlor lamp, her interest in 
the stranger became more vivid than was 

d for her nerves. Mr. Brastow had 

nded too confidingly in the interest 
ghich the lady of the mansion was taking 
i ok. 
ne feed up and he stood face to face 
with her, only well-scrubbed window-glass 
i ing. 
tle pulled off his hat and bowed; there 
seemed to be no other sensible thing to 


do. 

FTER that apologetic bow and a dep- 
A recatory smile, Miss Widd, being a 
self-reliant spinster, discovered in her 
caller nothing more terrifying than there 
was in the picture of the wandering min- 
strel to which she gave a swift glance be- 
fore she laid the book on the table and 
started for the front door, considerably 
reassured. ; 

“If you want to see me, or have busi- 
ness with me, you may come in,” she in- 
vited. 

“I may as well, after having made a 
fool of myself by spying on you,” said 
Mr. Brastow, stepping past her with his 
hat in his hand and moving close to the 
warming blaze. 

He sat down near the fire, after she 
had seated herself. He put the accordion 
on the floor. She was a bit disappointed 
when she noted the substitution of this 
commonplace instrument for the violin. 

“What were you doing on my porch, 
sir?” she demanded. 

"I am a poor moth of the night, my 
dear lady. I saw the light. I was drawn. 
Tyentured to gaze in on the picture of 
peace that was framed before my admir- 

” 


ou look like an artist.” 

“I am,” declared Mr. Brastew bravely. 
He picked up the accordion and rose and 
bowed. “And now I’ll pass on into the 
hight, with apology and farewell.” 

“Sit down, if you please.” 

Mr. Brastow obeyed. The buxom lady 
lad a way with her! Her surroundings 
were cozy and inviting. And in the other 
direction were the cold night and the 
unendurable Witherby! 

Tcan see that you are not wonted to 
our northern clime,” stated the lady, seek- 
ig information or deliberately deter- 
mined to believe that she was harboring 
something that was romantically and 
ttopically exotic; perhaps Mr. Brastow’s 

mi overcoat in that region of woolen 
mittens and fur coats helped along her 

f, “You must not go until you are 
Well warmed throuch.” She tinkled a 

Her cheeks flushed a bit. “I’m sure 

you come from parts where hospitality is 
ter understood than it is in this narrow- 
eed town. If I offer you a little 


Mr. Brastow did not wait for any 
© misunderstanding on that point. 
everlastingly grateful!” he 


Of course, it’s not 


a as are accustomed to in your 
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Never in nearly 34 of a century bust- 
ness existence have we offered such amazing 
bargains as against prevailing prices. Due 
to very unusual conditions, this old diamond 
banking house, rated at more than $1,000,000.00, 
has been making thousands upon thousands 
of additional loans on high grade jewels, 
Many loans not repaid means extremely large 
numbers of diamonds to dispose of away 
below full market prices. 


Why Pay FullPrices 


We send the diamond or watch you 
select on approval. Try tomatch it for 60% 
more—that’s our challenge. Customers write: 
ber y $45 cluster valued here at_$150.00" 

The stone I bought of you for $75 I could not 
duplicate for less than $162.00." Hundreds 
of letters like these. Names on request. 


Send Coupon for 
Latest Bargain List 


It is radically different from the ordinary cat- 
elog. Every jewel described in detail. The list con- 
tains hundreds of rare bargains. Put your name 
end address in the coupon or a letter or on a t, 
card and mail today. You will be under no ob! 
tion, coupon now. 


Jos. De Roy & Sons, 2561De Roy Bldg. 


Only Opposite Post Office Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ferences by permission—Bank of Pittsburgh,N.A.. Marine 

uv l . oe 
pottonal Bank, pel soe 7 Ee tteburgh, Pa. 
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free and prepai our lates 
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watches and other jewelry. It is 
€anderstood I assume no obligation of 
any kind. 


































































FNESS Is MISERY 
Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
Anti-septic Ear Drums restored my hear- 
ing and stopped Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. They are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Easy to put 
in, easy to take out. Are “Unseen Com- 
forts.’’ Inexpensive. Writefor Booklet and 





my owerm Gtatemens of bow Trecovere NIAGARS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, R 
Suite 297, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City Department 47 Nievara Falls, N. ¥. 





AY THE PIANO 


Our amazing method of teaching 
ear-playing by mail teaches popular 
songs and jazz perfectly. You Son't 
have to know a note. A new way, y 
absolutely different. No scales or 
difficult studies to discourage you. 

It is simple, quick and inexpensive. 
You’re doubtfui? So were the others. 
Send for FREE Booklet, and you'll understand. 















































































































Complete Musical Outfits 
On Trial 














outfit for a week’s free trial in 
ease, music rack, 2] a-ccssories, 
ices. A tremendous saving. 


We'll send 
litser £60-page illustrated ‘catalog: 
Co. 





‘OU mry have your choice of instruments and a complete musical 


Convenient Monthly Payments 


After trial return outfit at our expense if vou wish. If you decideto 
‘ou may pay the low direct price in small monthly amounts. - 
urlitzer for 60 years-has meant highest quality. 


Send this Coupon /..,.....wuwce. 


ization the War- 


Oe eee Sten aR Meals, 7” | Send tree ocr 180-pecwestaloe wt 
oD 










ourown home. Outfit includes 
truction book, etc, at factory 









Y 4 Dept. 1164 


oo? 4 829 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ll. 
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A point 
for every 


Fine, Medium, 
Stub and 
Ball Pointed 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


It’s the special Spencerian steel and 
thefinely worked, hand-made pointsthat 
make Spencerian Pens last so long and 


write so smoothly. Send 10c for 10 
samples, different patterns. Then pick 
a style that fits your hand. Use that 
style always. We will also include that 
fascinating book, “What Your Hand- 
writing Reveals”. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 

349 Broadway New York City 














Copy this Sketch 


and Jet me see what you can 
do withit. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.000r more per week were 
trained by my course of per- 
sonal individual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy 
to learn. Send sketch of 
Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 
for sample Picture Chart, list 
of successful students, ex- 
amples of their work and evidence of what YOU 
canaccomplish. Please state your age. 


“Che Landon School 


of CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1232 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








Miss Widd, impressed, a bit awed, all 
her romantic emotions fluttering, turned 
to the woman who came, answering the 
bell. “Take—” she hesitated. She did 
not know her caller’s name. But she 
hurried on. “Take the gentleman’s coat 
and hat, Susan. Bring the wine and the 
glasses.” 

When the woman had gone, the caller 
apologized for an oversight. “It caused 
you embarrassment for a moment, my 
dear lady. I’m sorry. 


is Deodat Brastow.” 
“I thank you!” The lady was more 
impressed than ever. In her confusion 


she did not get the name clearly; but it | 


had a foreign sound that clinched all her 
early impressions. “And I see that you 
are also a musician!” 

“Never on that!” declared Mr. Bras- 
tow, pushing the accordion aside with his 
foot, kicking, as hard as he dared to kick 
anything in a lady’s parlor, the instru- 
ment that had received the hateful appro- 
bation of Alanson Witherby. 


“TWAS looking at you, this afternoon, 
while you were strolling about Bodd’s 
pond.” Her confession added another 
and deeper hue to the roses on her cheeks. 

“T wondered why I did not mind the 
chill of the air, though the sun was 
hidden,” said Mr. Brastow gallantly. 

She turned to take the tray from the 
housekeeper. That compliment had fairly 
taken away Miss Widd’s breath. 

“Was it not a violin you were carry- 
ing?” she remarked over her shoulder. 

“Yes, ma’am! It is my favorite instru- 
ment, though I am quite at home on the 
piano.” There was a piano in the parlor 
and Mr. Brastow was in a mood to pro- 
long this hospitality and to pay for it, 
according to his means. 

Miss Widd, leaning over the little table 
where she had placed the tray, was par- 
ing away with a fruit-knife the wax with 
which she had so carefully sealed the 
bottle. 

In this new and strange mood in which 
she found herself she discovered a great 
deal of significance in what she was do- 
ing: she was also unsealing a reservoir 
in which certain of her emotions had been 
pent. 

The wine itself, hidden from the cap- 
tious critics of Smyrna town, suggested 
how she had been obliged to hide all her 
romantic longings. She knew that those 
longings had been guessed at and sneered 
at. 

She turned to Mr. Brastow,. bearing 
two glasses on the tray. 

His taper fingers were turning the pages 
of “The Treasury” in delicate fashion. 

His clothes were shabby, to be sure! 
But his pale features, without beard, fis 
long hair, his manners of the gentleman! 
And here were art, poesy and music, as 
well! Her heart beat fast. Here was ad- 
venture. Here was the spice of the life 
of which she had read. 

“Permit me,” she said, proffering the 
laden tray. 

He bowed low and took the glass from 


| her hand. 


Miss Widd’s fancy was playing tricksy 
and truant pranks with her conservatism; 
she wanted to quote from~a song that was 
hidden behind her piano with other lively 
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tions concerning which it was just as - 
ae tat Smyma did not know! She 
wanted to say, “For ‘tis always fair €a 
weather, when good fellows get together.” 
She merely said “Welcome, sir!” and re- ‘ 
turned his bow. | 


Mr. Brastow’s own fancy was kicking 
its heels, too. He wanted to quote 
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Brastow had had time enough to mediate 
nigh about every trouble in the wide 
world. Mr. Brastow’s previous vague 
reports had hinted that the situation was 
rather critical; but even that equivocal 
information had been something on which 
to base projects and expectancy, and had 
stimulated action. This sudden cessation 
of bulletins left Mr. Witherby too much 
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sort of elocutionary effort which Miss 
Widd applauded by clapping her hands 
delightedly. Mr. Witherby possessed a 
complacent estimate of his own self but 
he was inclined to doubt that the lady 
was receiving in this manner any tribute 
delivered by the emissary in regard to 
the qualities of the man who had sent the 
mediator on the errand. 


‘TaatT might be mediating, following 
Mr. Brastow’s notions of the art ofa 
professor, but it did not fit in with Mr 
Witherby’s ideas as to ways and means 
He leaped off the horse+lock and 
marched straight into the house and into 
the parlor, following Smyrna’s uncon. 
ventional habit in the matter of calling on 
neighbors. He did not bother to remove 
his fur-cap; he did not even close the 
doors behind himself. 

Miss Widd leaped from her chair, 
squealing a cry of trepidation. She was 
viewing a refurbished Mr. Witherby, and 
his sable hair and whiskers made him 
look like a pirate as pictured in her 
romances of the Spanish main; appari- 
tions seemed to be tumbling in on her 
this evening! 

“T reckon I’m here about in the nick 
o’ time,” he snarled. 

With recognition came indignation that 
stiffened the lady into a rigid statue of 
protest. 

Mr. Brastow wrestled mutely with 
conscience and consternation. 

“What does this mean, Alanson?” de- 
manded the chatelaine. 

“Since when does a_ neighborly call 
mean anything except a neighborly call?” 
Mr. Witherby came back with a venom 
that did not accord with his profession of 
neighborliness. 

“Your manners make it seem more 
like one of those liquor raids you have 
been so fond of,” declared Miss Widd. 
| “This is a home, not a saloon.” 
| Myr. Witherby grabbed up one of the 
|empty glasses and sniffed with a pro- 
| fessional air of detection. His elevated 
| nose was ridged with the furrows of emi- 
nent disgust; his eyes blazed; his whiskers 
bristled. “Bah! Licker! Boozing and 
carousing—that’s what’s going on here!” 

Indignation was supplying plenty of 
motive power for the lady’s tongue, but 
horror was pinching her throat and shut- 
ting off the requisite supply of breath. 

“I’m going to put the question right 
smack to you, Allulah Widd, because Tl 
never believe another thing this whelp 
tells me! I sent him here on business of 
my own with you. Has he been tending 
to that business?” 

“T know nothing whatever about aly 
thing of the sort, sir.” 

“Has he mentioned my name?” 

“I should hope not! We have had 
pleasanter subjects for discussion. 

“Allow me!” Mr. Brastow was 
He was in a cringing mood—there was 
mistaking it. He could be disregarded! 

Mr. Witherby raged on, shouting 9 
loudly that the mediator’s humble effort 
at explanation was drowned out. “Has 
he explained how I love you—how 
shall die if I don’t get you—how I ws 
all ready to die when he came along 
took my mind off’m what I was | 
to in the way of straight business im YO 
case? Has he got it settled with you, # 
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he promised he would, about you and me| [22z2z222eeew ou TO OO OI IIIA 
getting married?” i | ° é 

“Most certainly not, sir. L 4 ‘ 

“Hasn’t he mentioned it?” Ly i. 2d. 9 

“Again, certainly not! Mr. De geotch / YY 4 \ 

‘. tog much of a gentleman to make any | A N 
such talk to me. You are deliberately THE A 
falsifying when you say that he ever UNDERWEAR 
promised to do anything of the sort.” 

Mr. Brastow raised his hands, appeal- 
ing for a part in the conversation. Again 
he was disregarded, though he tried to| 
say something about keeping his word. | 

“Mr. De Oh-what?” demanded the in-| 
credulous suitor. | 

“J beg his pardon! Mr. De Atso said | 
nothing—” 

“He can’t even tell the truth about his 
own name.” | | 

“It’s Deodat Brastow,” quavered the | 
mediator. “I so informed this lady, Mr. 
Witherby. But your clamor is confusing 
her thoughts. I ask you—” 

“You can’t ask nothing! You haven't 
even asked her the questions I ordered 
you to ask her. You haven’t got sprawl 
enough to ask a parrot if she'll have a 
cracker. I'll tend to you later.” He 
stepped forward, put up a mittened hand 
and rudely pushed Mr. Brastow out of 
his path. With nose close to the lady’s = 
face the suitor raged on, elgg going So 
ask you here and now and settle this| | ? ‘ 
thing. Will you do what you ought||| Lhe foundation for a successful gown 
to do, after all your backing and filling? 
Will you keep what is just the same as a| | THE particular woman of today regards 


bounden promise? Will you marry me?” the perfect fitting of her underwear as of 

3 ‘ : equal importance to the fitting of her corsets. 

| shed — psy ed pre, be | She knows that she cannot have a well-fitting 
anson Witherby.’ ere was i ; wit 

her eyes and a flame spread on her cheeks, | | dress unless she has well-fitting garments 


YE 





and there was the snap of final determina- | | underneath it. So she shows her wisdom by 
tion in her voice. “And your manners | | choosing ATHENA Underwear. 
are insulting me in the presence of a y F : 
gentleman who is my guest.” ! ATHENA Underwear is designed and taibred 
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been talking with him. That’s the truth!” 

vor Saree Miss Widd defiantly,| | chtcaco MArsHALL Fretp & CoMPANY new york 
“it is the truth. If I ever was uncertain ‘ —— 
about you, or any other man of your 
kind, I am no longer—after talking with 
this gentleman! Leave my house at 
once!” 

“Til go when I get good and ready!” 
He whirled on Mr. Brastow. “I’m going 
to do what I’ve never done before! I’m 
gomg to break a lifelong principle. 

ere's nothing else fits this case. I’m 
going to swear.” He took a long breath. 

oure a hell of a mediator!” 

“Your language desecrates a lady’s| { 
sanctuary,” declared Mr. Brastow. He 
Was as stiff as a ramrod. His fists were 
rounded into hard little balls. CAC 

¢ “ ‘ AWS , 
; _ pwodaaty will come easier next DER ~ ENR REGAL, Star in 
Bo Brastow became a projectile in- y / FRENCH Be | . ° 
a_man. He shot forward, [ SITELY FRAGRAN 
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But Mr. Brastow possessed a new 
strength that surprised even its DOSSessor 
| It was based on the “three squares” per 
| day that had been furnished by Mr 
| Witherby; it was pepped up by Mig 
Widd’s wine; and Mr. Brastow’s resent. 
ment in general and his desire to pro- 
tect a lady from insult in her own home 
| united in one grand climacteric of derring. 
do—an apotheosis of effort! 

He raced Mr. Witherby out through the 
doors which had been left open conven. 
iently by the rude intruder; he released 
Mr. Witherby, stepped back and kicked 
the rejected suitor off the porch. Then 
he leaped down the steps and, when Mr. 
Witherby struggled upright, bunched hard 
little fists and beat them upon Mr, 
Witherby’s face in such resistless staccato 
of tattoo that the foe turned and fled, 

“As a gentleman,” gibbered Mr. Bras. 
tow, hurling after the fugitive an an 
nouncement of severance of all relations. 
friendly, commercial, professional and 
otherwise, “I am now at liberty to expose 
your plot!” 


E marched into the house, closed the 

door and stood before the lady with 
one foot advanced and knuckling his hip 
in the posture of a victorious knight. “I 
regret the disturbance in your home, 
madam! But I could do no less in pre 
serving its sanctity.” 

Miss Widd had found delight as a 
patroness of the arts; but the feeling that 
she was now the heroine of melodrama 
was more titillatingly wonderful. She, 
too, was enjoying the climacteric in her 
own formerly placid life with as much 
zest as this volunteer protector displayed. 

“You are simply, absolutely wonder 
ful,” she panted. 

“T ask your pardon for now introduc 
ing a matter of business of much personal 
interest to you.” 

“T’ll not allow this beautiful occasion 
to be profaned by business.” 

“But it has to do with a great deal of 
money that is coming to you.” 

Decidedly this was no mere wandering 
minstrel—this was prophetic prince and 
intrepid chevalier and benevolent genie 
rolled up in one attractive personality! 

“If you tell me anything about business 
now it will only seem like more of 
the dream, sir. Business belongs to the 
daytime—with the sunlight. Tomorrow! 
I ask you to come and have dinner with 
me. Do you promise?” a 

“I promise—with gratitude for the inv 
tation.” 

Then there was silence between them 
They looked at each other for a fe 
moments and the mutual gaze: became 
embarrassing and they looked away 
the continued silence was more embarras® 
ing. 
Mr. Brastow had come down out of 
the clouds of art and action and was Woh 
dering where he was going to sleep that 
night. 

Miss Widd was dealing with a few pat 
tical notions of her own. The irruptia? 
of the unspeakable Witherby had rev 
much to her. This, then, was that guest 
of his who had been immured? This 
the man who had come to town in U® 


had dealt? He had been described 
Miss Widd very inadequately, ¢ 
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ag impressions before he had been 


ee the Witherby pre — 
+. Widd was not dismayed nor deterre 
se icsunized. She knew her own 
kind of a man when she saw him, no 
matter how cruelly adversity had dealt 
with him! If Mr. Brastow were im- 
ical in certain lines she had woman's 
wit that would supplement some of his 
shortcomings, and she knew it! 


HE veiled her determination with polite 
§ interest when she spoke to him. “We 
have a very good hotel in the village, at 
the foot of the hill, sir. As a stranger, 
you do not know of it, of course, or that 
my brother is the landlord. He and I 
have a private telephone for family con- 
venience, Will you allow me to call him 


and arrange for you?” 


“Perhaps I could—I could get along | 


without bothering him,” stammered Mr. 
Brastow. : 

Into the smile she gave him as she 
walked to the telephone she put mild 
reproach for the doubting suggestion that 
he would be bothering anybody in the 
Widd family, considering what services 
be had rendered; she added to her ex- 

jon a touch of warm interest and 
gratitude—and Mr. Brastow found that 
smile a pleasurably comprehensive one. 

“Brother,” she said into the receiver, 
“I am sending along a friend who is a 
stranger in town. Please lay a good fire 
for him in the parlor room and make sure 
that all is comfortable. He is to dine 
with me tomorrow and I will come down 
in the carriage.” 

So, leaving the morrow to take care of 
itself, now that the exigencies of the 
night had been attended to, Mr. Brastow 
bowed over the lady’s hand and went out 
under the stars. 

He muttered to himself as he trudged 
down the hill. He thrust out his arm 
and waved away vagrant throughts that 
insisted on keeping him company. He 
chided those thoughts aloud. “I cannot. 
Iwill not. A gentleman cannot so pre- 
sume in his poverty.” 

He pondered upon the intolerable mis- 
sion that Witherby had imposed, taking 
advantage of the demands of hunger. 
‘But I am not a John Alden, and the 
ways of three hundred years are not the 
ways of today. The adage of the poem 
fits me!” He looked up into the Decem- 
ber starshine. “‘No man can gather 
— in Kent at the season of Christ- 


The manner of Mr. Brastow’s coming 
the words of Mr. Witherby 

Tad sugested a line of reading to Miss 
idd; and she plucked a volume from 
rip her books and read a space be- 
she went to bed. She posted herself 
mew on the courtship of Miles Standish. 
Soham herself a wonderful heroine 
Saying it! ‘She has been loved and 
Or saying it! She was put into 
‘in Poem-for saying it! She knew 
¥; she wanted and she got it! Allulah 
idd, are you forgetting that your own 

1 was a Bradford?” 

the book on her forefinger, she 
from the big chair, strode to the 
faced herself and rehearsed, 
don’t you speak for yourself, 
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of Smyrna had received only | 
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HARDWARE | 
AUTO SUPPLIES 














‘*Now this is the place, Pa, where you buy that can of Effecto 


Auto Enamel! 


I won’t ride in that old bus another day, 


unless you make it look like a regular automobile!” 


Some wives are more persis- 
tent than others. But why wait 
till your wife drives you to it? 
You’ ll get a lot of pleasure and 
profit out of a can of Effecto 
Auto Enamel. It will make 
the old boat glow with pride —and you too! 

Effecto Auto Enamel is the original and 
genuine auto enamel — easy-working, self- 
leveling and quick-drying. Nota paint, wax 
or polish, but a durable, long-lasting enamel 
finish that wears longer than the finish on most 
new cars. Made in nine attractive and usable 
enamel colors: Black, Blue, Green, Red, 
Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream and White; 
also clear Finishing varnish, and Top & Seat 
Dressing for renewing and waterproofing all 
kinds of tops, seats and upholstery. 

Choose the color you prefer or finish the 
body in one color, the chassis in another and 
the fenders in Black! You won’t have to 
lay up the car for several weeks —a few hours 
of interesting work and a few dollars worth 


Cfecto 


FINISHES 


of Effecto does the trick — 24 
to 48 hours for drying. 

A small can of Effecto Black 
Enamel is mighty handy around 
the garage, fortouching up fend- 
ers, body orchassis. Its habitual 
use prevents rusting and quick deterioration. 

And here’s another tip — if your top, of 
fabric or imitation leather looks gray and dingy 
and leaks a drop here and there, just spread a 
thin coat of Effecto Top & Seat Dressing over 
it. It will look like a regular top and you 
can take it out in a cloudburst and come 
through dry! 

Send for Color Card and Name of Local Dealer 

Effecto is sold by paint, hardware and 
accessory dealers everywhere. If you have 
any trouble getting the genuine Effecto Auto 
Enamel write us at once. We will see that 
you are supplied. 

Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 157 Tonawanda 
St., Buffalo, N. Y. Canadian address: 103 
Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario, 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES 








Immediate possession on our 
liberal Easy Mon Payment 



















plan—the most liberal terms ever 
offered on a high grade bicycle. } 4 

FACTORY TO RIDER prices 
gave you money. We make our 
bicycles in our own new model A 
factory and sel] direct to you. We 

utreal quality in them and our 

icycles must satisfy you. | 

44 STYLES, colors, and sizes # 
to choose from in our famous 
RANGER line. Send for big, 
beautiful catalog. 

Many parents advance the 
first payment and energetic boys 
by jobs—paper routes, deliv- ALY 
ery for stores, etc., make the bicycle earn 
money to meet the small Payments. 

DELIVERED FREE on Aopsoval and 30 \W 
DAYS TRIAL. Select the bicycle you want 
and terms that suit you--cash or easy payments: 
TIRES wheels and parts for all bicycles—at half 

usual prices, SEND NO MONEY but write 
today for the big new catalog, prices and terms. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.A-14, Chicago 








Buy 
Big Saving or rent 
onog’ my rebuilt like-new Gtand- 
ard Visible Underw Type- 
writers, fully guaranteed. Equip- 
with back spacer, two-color 
bbon, tabulator, automatic ribbon 
reverse,etc. Looks, writesand 
like new. on one See 30 ee 
Pay on en fully sa 
terms, big i 
one FRE: 










INS YDE TYRES, 
~-genuine inner armor for auto tires, Double mileage; 
prevent punctures and blowouts. Easily applied 
without tools. Distributors wanted. Details free. 











No Pleasure fe 
Can Equal This ; 


Nothing can compare with the joy of a 
spin on the breeze-swept lake or river. If 
you own a Mullins steel boat you can 
roud in knowing it is designed by 
Whittelsey & Whittelsey and has special 
features not found on ordinary boats. 
You can trust your family in a Mullins be- 
cause it simply can’t sink. Air-tight com- 
partments prevent this and the steel hull 
makes warping, waterlogging or seam- 
ing impossible. Mullins owners never 
think of calking — lots of them don’t even 
bother with a boat-house. 


No wonder 70,000 users have made this 
the world’s biggest boat factory. 


Write for catalog of wooden and steel 
power boats, row boats and canoes. 
MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 


Boat Department 
618 Franklin St. SALEM, OHIO 


MULLING cant sine 





How to Find 


the Cream 
You Need 


Stand in a good light— 
examine your face care- 
fully in a mirror, and 
then— 


Study this Chart 


Acne Cream—for pimples 
and blackheads. 

Astringent Cream—for oily 
skins and shiny noses. 
Combination Cream— for 
dry and sallow skins. 
Foundation Cream— for 
use before face powder. 
Lettuce Cream—for cleans- 
ing in place of soap an 
water. 

Motor Cream—for skin 
protection, before exposure. 
Tissue Cream—for wrinkles 
and crows’ feet. 

he gate Pate mel for 
freckles and bleaching. 


You do not experiment 
when you use Marinello 
Creams. Their value has 
been established by use in 
morethan 4000 Beauty Shops 
and employment by millions 
of women. 


The advice of Marinello Ex- 
perts may be secured at our 


Western Office : 
1404 Mallers Bldg. 
Chicago 
Eastern Office: 
366 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


sRINELLO 
Let 


Marinello Toilet Prepara- 

tions may be had at all 

Drug Stores, Department 
Stores and Shops. 








A DAUGHTER OF 
DISCONTENT 


(Continued from page 37) 











Or 


on tombstones,” observed Mr. Ferkins. 
“Aint got no patience with folks too 


| uppity to be calle& John and Adoniram 








and Pete and sich. Ever hedr the last 
name of any of the twelve Apostles?” 

“My first name is Weeks,” said Led- 
yard, “and I'll be glad to have you use 
= 

“Kind of fancy,” said Mr. Perkins, 
“but it’s better’n none. Aint you got noth- 
in’ to do but gas with me?” 

“Not much,” confessed Ledyard. 

“Aint sich a bad job at that,” said Mr. 
Perkins reflectively, “if you work at it 


stiddy.” He paused and glanced up at 
Ledyard shrewdly. “Keep a-talkin’ and 
a-talkin’. Might git folks to give up the 


idee you’re a spotter.” 

“Much obliged,” 
shall.” 

Ledyard turned, and acting on impulse, 
went to Cleghorn’s office. Without 
the formality of rapping, he opened 
Cleghorn’s door and stepped inside. Then 
he stopped quickly. Between the desk 
and the window Abner Islip’s son seemed 
to be struggling with a woman, trying to 
tear himself away from her. Her arms 
were about his neck, her face was shock- 
ing in its expression of feline jealousy— 
and yet it was somehow pitiful, for the 
eyes were dark with the pain of primi- 
tive, elemental love. 

“You got to love me!” the girl said in 
a harsh whisper. “You made me love 
you—you did—you did! ....1I1 hate 
her. I aint going to have you going with 
other girls—treating me like dirt when I 
meet you. I’d kill her—” 


said Weeks. “I 


"TREN she saw Ledyard and sprang 
back from Cleghorn, facing the in- 
truder tigerishly. “Spotter!” she cried in 
fury. 
Cleghorn turned, flushed, scowled, then 
with boyish bravado stared at Ledyard. 
“Well?” he demanded. 

“It looks as if I knocked the wrong 
man down yesterday,” Weeks said slowly. 
Then: “Send that girl out of the room. I 
want to talk to you.” 

“T sha’n’t go,” said Anna Clotts. “You 
get out yourself. This aint any of your 
affair.” 

“Stay where you are, Anna,” Cleghorn 
said angrily, “and you, Ledyard, suppose 
you mind your own business.” 

Weeks paused a moment before reply- 
ing. He was furious, not so much because 
of Anna Clotts as because of Jane Lang. 
It was the profanation of connecting her 
life with that of such a girl as Anna that 
enraged him. 

“Send that girl away,” he said again, 
speaking as maior to lieutenant, and the 
habit of discipline which had impressed 
itself on Cleghorn by his year of service 
in the army—a habit not to be thrown off 
in a few weeks—asserted itself. He 
turned to Anna sullenly. “You'd better 
go,” he said. 

“T sha’n’t.” ' 

Weeks held open the door. “Go out- 
side,” he said, “and don’t listen at the 


every househol) 
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“First aid in 





-Musterole 


Cough, cough, cough 
How it racks little Dorothy “Wha 
and passes on to mother and “Poss 


= and holds a Croup jf business 
anger for all the little ones! § «if “ 
rotten gi 


Hurry, there, with the 
Musterole, that pure, white “Go 
ointment that is betterthan & tone wa: 
a mustard plaster —and it ‘I w 


will not bring a blister, You'll} 
Massage it gently over the — lave be 
chest and neck. Feel the tingle, I'm a b 


then the cool delightfulnesgs a you stan 
Musterole searchesdown. Itwill “I wo! 
penetrate, never fear. It will rout terferenc 
that old congestion clear away, Ledya: 


Musterole is a pure, white cint JB gone wit 


ment made from oil of mustard “Now! 
and afew home simples! Muster- by. 

ole searches in under the skin “She | 
down to the heart of the conges- She said 
tion. There it generates a peculiar - 
congestion -dispersing heat. Yet 

this heat will not blister. On “OHE | 


the contrary you feel a relieving 
sense of delightful coolness, Rub anyt 
Musterole over the spot. And 
you get relief while you use it; woman. 


for Musterole results usually fol § to stand 
low immediately. this gone 

On no account fail to havea ‘Tve } 
jar of Musterole handy. For § ofice,” C 


coughs and colds and even the § wy, 
congestions of rheumatism or “What 


lumbago Musterole is wonderful. “T don 
Many doctors and nurses recommend "Vou 
Musterole. thing tha 
30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. transferre 
The Musterole Co. , Cleveland, Ohio TH dk 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLAST § i” 
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door.” Then more kindly, “I’m not 
ing any harm to you.” . 
“Spotter!” she said again, but she 
| She had not intended to obey 
did obey. 
ak the office the young men faced 
ech other, Cleghorn sullen, Ledyard 
cold and angry. 3 
“Can't you leave any of them alone? 
he asked cuttingly. 
“What business is it of yours?” — 
“Possibly none, but I’m making it my 
business.” He paused to compose him- 
gif, “Look here, Cleghorn, this is a 
rotten game. It’s going to get you into a 
mess. What if your father found out—” 













“Go tell him,” said Cleghorn. His 
tone was that of a boy taunting. 

“] wouldn’t have said that..... 
You'll be sorry you said it. You and I 






have been friends—pretty good friends. . 
Tm a bit older than you, Cleg. Can’t 
stand for a word of advice?” 

“] wont stand any of your damned in- 
terference—or spying.” 

Ledyard flushed. “How far have you 
gne with this girl?” he demanded. 
“Nowhere,” Cleghorn answered sullen- 









“She had her arms around your neck. 
She said you had made her love you.” 
‘= lied. She was ready enough for 

anything.” 

“Don’t speak that way about any 
woman. For God’s sake have the spine 
to stand by your own guns. How far has 
this gone?” 


‘Tve never spoken to her outside the 
fice,” Cleghorn said—felt compelled to 










say. 

“What are you going to do about it?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You can’t have her fired for some- 
thing that’s your own fault. Have her 
transferred to another department.” 

‘Til do as I damn well please about 
it.” 

"Very well.” Weeks’ cheeks paled as 
they did always in anger. “And take 
your medicine. But one thing I want to 
ay to you is this: keep away from Jane 


“What!” 
“Keep away from Jane Lang,” Weeks 
onda 













ed slowly. “I don’t know what you 
M@ mind so far as she’s concerned, 
fever it is, keep away. You 
fatty on a squalid affair with a 
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HAPPIER DAYS and 
BIGGER PAY for 


STENOGRAPHERS 


WHICH IS YOU? 


ABOVE: A “NEW WAY” typist 
happy at work — receives $25.00 to 
$40.00 weekly. 


AT LEFT: The old way “‘ troubled 
typist’ whose errors and lack of speed 
permit only a $10.00 salary.” 











WONDERFUL new method of acquiring speed and accuracy on the typewriter has been 
discovered. Almost overnight it has revolutionized the entire Typewriting situation. The 
NEW WAY has blazed a wide trail to success for every ambitious stenographer—to the $25, 

$35, $40 per week positions — the Private Secretaryships, the Department Managership -— then the 

Higher Executive positions at salaries that pass the hundreds and run into thousands per annum.} 













LEARN BY MAIL — 
10 EASY LESSONS 


8O to 100 Words Per 
Minute or Money Refunded 























Don't be inefficient. Don't be satisfied to write 35 to 40 words per minute—making frequent 
errors. Don’t struggle along on a salary of $10.00 to $15.00 per week—never finding it possible to 
lay aside that $5.00 or $10.00 per week you had hoped to deposit. Become an Expert! Write 80 to 
100 words per minute. Earn $25.00 to $40.00 per week—easily meeting rapidly rising living 
expenses — depositing regularly $10.00, $20.00 or more per month — sure of the next promotion and 
salary increase when it becomes necessary to move an employee up from the Stenographic Depart- 
ment in your office. Already thousands of typewriter users—so called “‘touch operators” who 
never exceeded 40 to 50 words per minute are writing 80 to 100 words with infinitely greater 
accuracy and their salaries have been increased $300, $500, $1,000 and more per year. 


VALUABLE “NEW WAY” BOOK FREE! 


We cannot describe here the principle of this New Method, based on Special Finger Exercises 
which bring results in days that old way methods will never bring. But we have prepared a big 
32-page book telling all about the course which 
is free to those interested. This book is brimful 
of eye-opening ideas and valuable information. 
No instruction book ever written told so plainly 
the real “How and Why” of EXPERT TYPE- 
WRITING. Money Back Guarantee to every 
student. Mail coupon at once. 























nee ee 
i THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
1774 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 










Please send your FREE Typewriting Book. 
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SELF- CONSCIOUS 


Embarrassed in company, lacking in se]f-controb? 
Let us tell you how you can overcome these troubles, 


THE VERITAS SCIENCE INSTITUTE 
1400 Broadway Desk 20 NEW YORK 


A new series of complete stories YOU 
by WILLIAM MACHARG 
will begin in an early issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 














this—and then go from her to 









laughed shortly, stingingly. 
: Sit?” he said. “I didn’t think | 
twas all lofty virtue.” 
z _ mean?” 
at’s easy; you're stuck on | 
the Lang girl yourself. You're jealous. | 
Tats what I'mean. You've got your | 
eon her yourself.” 
8 not so,” said Ledyard, but 
Wel'as he uttered the words he felt a 
7 8 as to their truth. 


And you come preaching to me!” 
Mo lashed again. 
le $ thoughts made him pause. 
P was reflectin 
ie, on his fee 


_ 
























g on his relations with 
lings toward her, analyz- 
ground was not so sure 


2 ma want to marry Miss Lang?” 





























Dyed Her Faded 
Skirt, Also a Coat 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Just Like New—So Easy! 


ABLAC 


















L Face Powner He 


LABLACHE IS KNOWN 


to millions of constant users and friends, to 
whom it clings with rapt appreciation — ever 
mindful of the good it 
must do. Harmless and 
invisible—it’s refined @ 
odor only indicates 
it’s use. 
Refuse Substitutes 
‘They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 75c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Sesd 15c. 
for a sample box, 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. & 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Don’t worry about perfect results. Use 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give a 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabric, | 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed | 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts, | 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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‘California Syrup of Figs” 





All druggists sell the reliable and genuine 
*“‘California Syrup of Figs and Elixir of Senna’’. 


Children’s Pleasant Laxative 


Full directions for children of all ages are plainly 
printed on label. Mother! You must look for our 





name,—The California Fig Syrup Company. 





The “Bayer Cross” is the signature of|cians for over eighteen years. Always 
the true, world-famous “Bayer Tablets | buy an unbroken package of “Bayer Tab- 
of Aspirin.” The name “Bayer” is only|lets of Aspirin” which contains proper 
on genuine Aspirin prescribed by physi- | directions. 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger packages. 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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“Do you?” 

Again Ledyard paused. The question 
was put up to hif squarely, and it Was 
his custom to answer such questions ty 
himself at least. He answered it, Sy 
denly he knew that he did want to marry 
Jane Lang. ‘ 

“Yes,” he said gravely, “I do Want ty 
marry her.” 


wy Be get her—if you can. It 
to her, isn’t it? She seems Willing 
enough to have me around.” 


“Perhaps she wont be so willing afte i 


last night. That was rather a may 
lesson. It is up to her. It’s for her ty 
choose—if she has a chance to choose. | 
am offering her marriage. What are yop 
offering her?” 

“I should say that was none of yor 
business,” replied Cleghorn, who felt hi 
position strengthened by Ledyard’s at 
mission. 

“Do you want to marry her?” Le 
yard’s voice was low, quiet, dangerous 

“I haven’t the least idea. Probably 
not.” ; 

“Then keep away from her.” 

“Tl do exactly as I please—and as she 
pleases.” 

Weeks took a step forward. Only th 
desk was between him and Cleghorn. He 
leaned over until their faces were clos 
together. 

“This is a warning. Play fair wih 
that girl. I love her—as a man shou 
the woman he hopes to marry. If ham 
comes to her through you, as sure 
there’s a God in heaven, I'll bring you 
to book for it.” 

“You can’t frighten me.” 

“I’m not trying to frighten you. Tm 
telling you something it will be wise for 
you to consider. If you want to many 
her, I have no more to say. The fields 
open. But if you don’t—” 

“Why, then I don’t,” said Cleghom, 
“and that’s all there is to it—” 

The door flung open and Anna Clots, 
unable to endure longer the waiting ou 
side, thrust herself into the office. 

“What are you saying? You're tk 
ing about me. You,”—she crouched ail 
pointed to Ledyard—“you’re a 9! 
You're a sneaking spotter! I belong 
him, and it’s none of your business. ] 
don’t care what he does with me. Hes 
made me love him, and he’s got to lor 
me.” She lurched forward, her voit 
rising hysterically. “You spy! You 
spy.” Then, with an incoherent cy 
caught at her throat and collapsed # 
Ledyard’s feet, fainting. ? 

Cleghorn was frightened now. My 
God!” he muttered, staring down at bet. 
“What shall—” 

“She’s fainted,” Ledyard said shorty. 
He stooped over her, picked her ® 
his arms and walked toward the door. 

“What are you going to do? 

“Take her upstairs to the hospial 

“Everybody’ll see her. There'll 


mess.” 

“Not of my making,” said Ledyatt, 
and passed out into the corridor, 
Cleghorn staring after him, pale, a 

Weeks carried her to the elevator; 
ascended to the top floor. He 
somewhat breathless in the white hospi 
room, for the girl’s weight was not men 
siderable, and laid her on @ 


terribly 
somebo 
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ne 
“Patient for you,” he said to Ruth 
tia Deyo. “Fainted.” 
4 UTH wasted no words, but went to 
Sad. R work with efficiency. Weeks waited 
jn the big rest-room outside, and after 
” fifteen minutes Ruth appeared, a straight 
t to ine down her forehead between her fine 
oCWho is she?” she asked. “What de- 
ment?” ~ 4 
hd “Cleghorn Islip’s stenographer. 
a Her lips tightened. “What happened?” 
“She fainted,’ Weeks said shortly. 
ter “Something happened. She’s in a 
terribly excited state. Keeps calling 
"i i somebody a spy.” toe 
“That’s me,” Ledyard said without ex- 
= planation. 
“And—and she says over and over 
+ again that somebody’s made her love 
# “Hysteria,” said Ledyard. 
Led. “Tt sounds like the kind of hysteria a 
os, man like Cleghorn Islip would cause,” 
sably she said sharply. “Such men ought to be 
: —mauled!” she finished savagely. “Oh, 
I despise that kind of a man—spoiied, 
5 she selfish, bad.” 
“Cleghorn isn’t bad,” Weeks said, com- 
> the ing to the defense of the boy who had 
He been his friend. “He may be spoiled and 
close selfish, but he’s all right inside. Too 
much money—too little denied him.” 
with “Of course you would defend him. 
ould Me Last night he almost killed a child— 
him going off to some place with some—may- 
¢ a3 M be with some poor girl like this one. And 
you fm tis today. He doesn’t waste any time, 
does he?” 
“It looks worse than it really is. If 
Tn you knew him—” 
e for “Thank you—no,” she said, and turn- | 
nary ing her back, went again to her patient. ITH every step of forward moving in- 
eld is ag wea ga trap theta ame vention Colt’s Firearms have kept pace. 
hom, fm bead Cleghorn couldn’t turn,” he said to Just as the test of storms must prove how firmly 
himself with the confidence of a man who the tree is rooted to the ground, so must the test of 
ots, (Knows nothing at all about the intricacies time speak for the merit of any of man’s creations, 
sot 8 woman’s mind. He was not wise Will it serve and lead, year in and year out, and 
ob oot ee an Chckon atp ow not be displaced by something better? A newer 
1 and less, her bitterness toward him would not invention, a truer efficiency? 
oy! have been so great. Colt’s Firearms have stood that test. To-day as in 
ng to 1836—as in every struggle of arms since that day 
3. | CHAPTER XII to this—have the great Colt factories supplied the 


nation’s need—the official sidearm of the fighting 
ow = was profoundly dis- forces—the national protection of American homes. 
quieted by the aspect of affairs, not ce 
So Chicago, but P in all America. Smeal of cxokaves, You can now have the protection of a Colt for 
itions obtained which none had the pence wey mga | a your home. Your dealer’ will be glad to show 
experience to comprehend, for they were Coke Aucenatic Prstcls ne you why you cannot forget to make a Colt safe. 
unique in the world. The outcome of (ans Ravseen aieniees 
emer aga could foretell. the te, “Proven best i 
Classed by conservatives as a test. 
tionist, Daniel Lang feared any 
tevolution of the proletariat. His revolu- 
tion would be one of ideals, of evolutions, 
of glacial movements of public opinion, 
which should result after decades, after 
‘century perhaps, in a new Golden Age. 
To be truthful, Daniel Lang was quite 
SS suspicious of the proletariat as of 
ss. He knew that neither Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
hor bourgeoisie saw without Company 
sand ecstly. Prejudice blinded Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
; ess hoodwinked the eyes . 
WCipital as did the lack of educa- . eignge?  < 
ei nate Science of which both Marx Se meer , Co's Asematic Pigc 
" t's (Browning) Automatic Colt’s (Browning) Automatic 
seam Smith, though representing nee US. Fae 08. Machine Gens Machine Rifles 
bints of departure, were teach- | 
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( Imported ) 
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Now you may wear 
hair nets that are 
re-sterilized 


You'll enjoy the security 
of wearing Bownet — the 
hair net that is re-sterilized 
before it reaches your 
boudoir. 


It is even protected against 
handling by other shoppers 
for matching — sealed in a 
dainty double envelope. 
You make your selection 
from the Bownet Shade 
Guide, which shows the 
greatest variety of shades 
known in hair nets —sixteen. 


You alone break the seal 
on the packet containing 
this daintily fragrant wonder 
web. of real human hair— 
Bownet. 
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ACFIELD’S METAPAD 


ers. He knew that between the pro- 
letariat and the so-called bourgeoisie lay 
another great group, unnamed of science, 
called for convenience the middle class, 
which had its affiliations with both, yet 
which declined classification with either; 
and he knew that the destiny of the race 
lay in the hands of this, the most numer- 
ous, least selfish, foolishly less-concerned 
class of the three. 

He was aware that in a social revolu- 
tion, this middle class might for a time 
ally itself with revolutionists in momen- 
tary protest against the abuses of Capital; 
he was likewise aware that this comfort- 
loving, prosperity-worshiping middle 
class always drew away in terror from 
the ravages upon property and property- 
rights and _ vested-interest which are 
necessary phenomena of social revolution 
—and that it would sway toward the 
opposite height of the pendulum’s arc in 

It was the real power. 
It was of it one thought when using the 
term The People. The Social Revolution, 
to succeed, must be of and through the 
middle class, working upward and down- 
ward—lifting up the lower, dragging 
down the superior. 

The proletariat had the noise and the 
venom; the bourgeoisie had the power 
and the machinery of intrenched position; 
but only in the middle class resided that 
greatest of all human weapons, public 
opinion, creator of stability. It was the 
nation. So much it would endure, so 
much it would tolerate, then it would 
assume control—and then matters would 
have advanced no more than they would 
have advanced through normal processes 
of evolution. The middle class would 
assume the reins of the revolution and 
put the revolution where the middle class 
thought it belonged There would 
be benefits, but not benefits measurable 
to the proletarian excesses. There woul 
be estimable progress, but not progress 
equal to the destruction which had been 
wrought. 

Men who met Daniel Lang for the first 
time refused to believe him to be the 
famous Socialist. His feet were so firmly 
on the ground; he spouted no impracti- 
cable theories, but talked such hard, rock- 
bottomed common-sense, exhibited such 
tolerance, that individuals who had been 
brought to meet him under protest found 
themselves greatly desiring his friendship 
and the benefits of his counsel. There 
was something in his appearance that 
commanded respect and confidence; it 
was impossible to be in his presence for a 
space of minutes without saying, “Here 
is a man who loves his fellow men wise- 
ly and well,” and this was inevitably fol- 
lowed by the reflection, “Here is a good 
man.” 

In short, the ideal of Daniel Lang was 
the ideal of the Man of Nazareth. The 
love he preached was the love that had 
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Violin, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, 

Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 
Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mall, tii 

pupils in each locality, we give a $20 superb Violin, 

Ukulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor BanjoorB 
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THs had been well in the days preced- 
ing the great cataclysm. His name 
was known and loved by Socialists in 
Russia, in France, in Germany, as well as 
by Socialists in America, But that had 
been a day of distant -hopes, of theoriz- 
ing. With the coming of war arrived a 
day of social action. There arose men of 
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Dental Science 
Has Now Found a Film Combatant 


All Statements Approved by Dental Authorittes 


A New Way to Save Teeth 


Millions of teeth are being cleaned in a new way. Able 
authorities have tested and approved it. And leading dentists all 
over America are now urging its adoption. 

The great tooth wrecker is a slimy film. It causes most 
tooth troubles. It clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 
Ordinary brushing methods do not end it. So that film, despite 
your brushing, may do a ceaseless damage. 

That film is what discolors—not the teeth. It is the basis 
oftartar. It holds food substance which ferments and forms 

acid. It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to cause decay. 
> Millions of germs breed in it. They, with tartar, are the 
chief cause of pyorrhea —now a common trouble. 


Active Pepsin Now Applied 


Dental science, after years of searching, has found a way to 
combat that film. Its efficiency has been proved beyond all 
| Question. Now the method is embodied in a dentifrice. called Accept This 
Pepsodent, and at least a million people have adopted it already. Ten-Day Test 
Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digestant of albumin. Nate 
The film is albuminous matter. The object of Pepsodent is to Send the coupon for a 
" dissolve it, then to day by day combat it. 10-Day Tube. Then note 
Pepsin, long seemed impossible. It must be activated, and how clean the teeth feel 
the usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. But science after using. _ Mark the 
“has discovered a harmless activating method, and thus opened _ absence of-the slimy film. 
anew dental era. See how teeth whiten as 
BS the fixed film disappears. 
be The Results Are Apparent This simple test will tell 


; i hat is best f ou 
The results are quick and apparent. They canbe seenand 


A test is a revelation. So we send a 10-Day Tube to 
who ask and let results convince them. 


and yours. 


© Make this test and you will know what clean teeth mean. 
J There are a few things more important. 


be ansoden Ten-Day Tube F 
e y ube Free 
Pepsodent 


§ GUS. THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
s Dept. 262, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
% The New-Day Dentifrice Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Pep in tooth paste which conforms in every 
‘with modern dental requirements. Drug- 
everywhere are supplied with large tubes. 
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SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY 


HE method of applying complexion preparations is almost 
as important as the preparations themselves. Here is a 
method that many women find helpful: — 

Apply Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay, the complexion cream in cake 
form; allow it to remain on for a few minutes and then rub off 
with a soft cloth. This will cleanse the skin, reaching the 
minute particles of dust and dirt that are lodged beyond reach 
of soap and water. Then a touch of Sem-pray Rouge—a bit 
of rose bloom for the cheeks. Finally, pat-a-pat-on Sem-pray 
Face Powder and the toilet is complete. 

Blackheads and pimples are banished forever by this per- 
fect complexion combination — wrinkles are retarded —chap- 
ping and sunburn —impossible/, Have yourrien it? 





The Sem-pray preparations can be had at all good toilet counters. 
i MARIETTA STANLEY CO., Dept. B, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
SAMPLE OFFER 
Send 6c 1n stamps for generous 
samples of Sem-pray JO-VE-NAY 
and Sem-pray Face Powder. 
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Delcara Chocolates are the last word in chocolate excellence. Known 
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deeds, men of haste, men who 
rather than thought—and in all times 
in all ages there is the mob to follow the 
man who achieves, no matter how Wicked 
may be his achievements. 

Lang found, to his distress, that 
love which had made him trusted which 
had made him the first in the councils of 
his party, was now his crime. He say 
that the day had come when hatred had 
cast out love, when a man might not love. # 
mankind, but must hate a portions 
mankind; when leaders led because of ' 
perfection of hate and intolerancessind 
for such leadership Daniel Lang wag gg 
qualified. 

Yet his influence was only impa 
not destroyed. There remained ae 
whom his name and his leadership ep 
beloved, and because of this he wm 
hated, yet sought after. Peter Ogus as 
not the first emissary of the Soviet idm 
to come to him. There had been doen 
but he had dealt with them alike, wall 
have none of them. His answer to 
had been the answer he made to Pee 
Ogus on a certain evening. ' 

“Ogus,” he said sternly, “you and jou 
kind are sowing dragon’s teeth—and may 
God help the world when your crop omy 
to the harvest.” 

D Vase now, to the weight of his somoy 

over the travail of mankind, we 
super-added a private trouble, the acheof 
anxiety over his own flesh and blood. He 
had looked at his daughter with eyes thit 
for the first time saw the great beauy 
of her and appreciated the peril of tt 
beauty. He had regarded her as a chil 
for the first time he perceived her tot 
a woman, and the woman’s soul she per 
mitted him to see was not the soubhe 
would desire in his daughter. 

Daniel knew his daughter was & 
perimenting with Life; she had not Bem 
able wholly to conceal from him that 
desired greatly of the good things of 
and that she looked to her beauty toga 
chase them for her. With an octie 
heart he wondered now if her wares al 
been offered on any market. 

She was in her room now, avoiding 
him, he believed. Their dinner had Ber 
silent, miserable. He had not ventuiel 
to question; Jane had been on her 
against questioning. There had beens 
strain. Daniel saw that his daughter was 
afraid of him, that she had no cool 
dences for him; and he blamed himself. 
In his love for mankind he had failed to 
consider sufficiently the love of his ow 
blood. He said to himself that she dd 
not give him her confidence becatse 
had not earned her confidence. 

The bell rang and Daniel Lang weit 
to the door. A young man stood on the 
porch, not wholly at his ease, Daniel 
thought. The young man was unkpown 
to him but Daniel thought he was 4 filt 
upstanding boy, a boy such as he wo 
have delighted to have had for a som at 
the curb stood a runabout that D 
knew to have cost more money thal 
earned in a year. 

“Is Miss Lang at home?” the boy 
asked uneasily. 

“T believe so,” Daniel said gravely. 

“I am Cleghorn Islip,” said the te. 
“Will you be so good as to ask her #5 
will see me?” ’ 
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Complexion is Not a Question of Age— 


“You, too, can have a youthful complexion like mine. A few 
touches of Carmen Complexion Powder daily and soon your 
skin will regain its lovely smoothness and the fascinating tint 
of blushing girlhood.” 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream and the Exquisite 
New Carmen Brunette Shade 
50c Everywhere 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


Carmen is the name of the powder so many lovely women 
say not only enhances nature's gift of beauty by perfectly 
blending with the skin—but softens the skin and builds the 
texture wonderfully. And so quickly, too! You'll really be 
surprised and delighted, my dear. 

Its genteel, delightful scent is still another reason why so 
many really smart women prefer Carmen. 


Trial Offer 
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mm Islip! To see his daughter! 
io ia felt a chill finger touch his 
heart, but he gave no sign of the con- 
sternation which had seized him. He 
stood aside gravely, courteously. “Will 
ou come in?” he asked, and led the way 
to the library. “Be seated,” he said. 

Cleghorn looked at the huge figure of 
Jane’s father, the commanding head and 

werful face, and his disquiet increased. 
Instead of calling his daughter, Daniel 
took a chair facing Cleghorn and regarded 
the boy gravely for a moment, obviously 
unconscious that his conduct was not the 
usual conduct in such cases. Cleghorn 


nonplused. 
ar oe Daniel Lang,” said Jane’s father 


en stood up and extended his 
hand, but Daniel shook his head. “I’m 
not sure we want to shake hands,” he 
said, still speaking gravely. 

Cleghorn sat down suddenly. 

“You were unfortunate last night,” 
Daniel said. “How is the child?” 

“Not seriously hurt,” Cleghorn said, 
and Daniel sensed the note of sincere 
gratitude over that fact in the boy’s 
voice. 
ic t is a dreadful thing to kill a child,” 
Daniel said. “Dreadful, that is, if done 
recklessly.” ; 

“Jt was not done recklessly, sir,” said 
Cleghorn, and Daniel liked his tone of 
reply. His answer was unexpected to 
Cleghorn. 

“I am glad to have your word for 
that,” Daniel said, “for I should be in- 
clined to accept your word.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Cleghorn answered, 
and then was surprised at what he had 
said. But, somehow, he did feel grate- 
ful to this personage for his word of 
confidence. He was impressed. Daniel 
Lang’s personality was gripping him. 


“There was a girl with you,” Lang 
said calmly. 
“Yes sir.” 
“She escaped without identification. 


How did that come about?” 

“As soon as the—accident—happened, 
I told her to—to beat it,” said Cleghorn. 

“Why?” 

“So she would escape notoriety.” 

“Then she was a girl who would not 
welcome notoriety.” 

“Yes sir.” Cleghorn was growing more 
_“You thought quickly,” said Daniel, as 
if speaking to himself, “and not of 
yourself.” 

This was something to which there 
=~ _ reply. 

as the girl my daughter?” Daniel 
asked, gl y g 


Cleghorn looked into Liang’s face, hesi- 
lated, but those grave—kindly, he fan- 
compelled him to speak the 


oa he said. 
© you,” Daniel Lang said, as 
ftavely as before, and to this Cleghorn 
SW no obvious answer. 
ou potied the notoriety would be 
to Jane,” said Daniel. 
“Why?” J 


“The Papers—they make a lot of such 
the accident ?” 
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the girl’s’ presence in your 
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le Can Write 
Stories and Pho 


toplays and. 


Don't Know It / 


HIS is the startling assertion re- 

cently made by E. B. Davison of 

New York, one of the highest paid 
writers in the world. Is his astonishing 
statement true? Can it be possible there 
are countless thousands of people yearn- 
fng to write, who really can and Simply 
haven’t found it out? Well, come to 
think of it, most anybody can tell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a 
story? Why is writing supposed to be 
a rare gift that few possess? Isn’t this 
only another of the Mistaken Ideas the 
past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. To-day 
he dives like a swallow ten thousand feet 
above the earth and laughs down at the 
tiny mortal atoms of his fellow-men be- 
low! So Yesterday’s “impossibility” is a 
reality to-day. 

“The time will come,” writes the same 
authority, “when millions of people will 
be writers—there will be countless thou- 
sands of playwrights, novelists, scenario, 
magazine and newspaper writers—they 
are coming, coming—a whole new world 
of them!” And do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? Why, they 
are the men—armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical work, in 
offices, keeping books, selling merchan- 
dise, or even driving trucks, running ele- 
vators, street cars, waiting on _ tables, 
working at barber chairs, following the 
plow, or teaching schools in the rural 
districts; and women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding typewriters, or 
standing behind counters, or running 
spindles in factories, bending over sew- 
ing machines, or doing housework. Yes 
—you may laugh—but these are The 
Writers of To-morrow. 

For writing isn’t only for geniuses as 
most people think. Don’t you believe the 
Creator gave you a@ story-writing faculty 
just as He did the greatest writer? Only 
maybe you are simply “bluffed” by the 
thought that you “haven’t the gift.” Many 


people are simply afraid to try. Or if they d 

try and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they simply give 

up in despair, and that ends it. They’re through. 
ey never try again. Yet if, by some lucky chance 

— | _ on ag simple rules of writing, 
ne en given e Imagination 

have astonished the world! a 





But two things are es- 
sential in order to be- 
come a writer. First, to 


LETTERS LIKE THIS 
1 th di rin- 
ARE POURING IN! | cipice of writing. ‘See- 


ith thi " bef ond, to learn to exercise 
ay cata your faculty of Thinking, 


be able to build stories or pho- By exercising a thing 
toplaye that will find a ready | you develop it. Your 
its kind I have encountered in Imagination is some- 
| a oe arnt = thing like your right 
Wel ing Edi arm, The more you use 
Binghamton Pros, editor The | it the stronger it gets. 


a . aie The principles of —e 
“*I sold my first play in less are no more complex 
than three weeks after getting | than the principles of 
to hen Kimer, spelling, arithmetic, | of 

ny other simple thin 
has so simplified coat aa . 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as eas- 


quickly. I am having no trouble ily as a child sets up a 
'—B 


in selling my stories and plays | miniature house with his 
Tex. - * | toy blocks. It is amasz- 

“*T have already sold a sznep- ingty —_ —. = 
mas mind gf asps ee mple 
Pein receding to Mr, | “know how.” A little 


study, a little patience, a 


smaller sums.’’ — David Clark, little confidence, and 


Portland, Ore. the thing that looks hard 
**Your book opened my eyes | turns out to be just as 
great possibilities. I re- easy as it seemed diffi- 

Gee” i saioe Title. | Sa 

She, _ Gi - usands of le 


imagine they need a fine 
edueation in order to 
write. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. The 
greatest writers were the 
poorest scholars, People 


**It ia the most complete and 

pasion aoe aust wre on 

e subject o .”'—Harry 
Schultz, Kitchener, Ont. 


book is all, and more, 
than you claim it to be,’’— 
W.T.Wateon, Whitehall, N.Y. 
ee . y may 
book “Ty cclishted with the | the principles there, but 
words to express A oe they really learn to write 
Davis, Wenatchee, from the great, wide, 
oven, boundless book of 
Humanity! 


* Wash. 
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Miss Helene Chadwick. versatile screen star, now leading 
lady for Tom Moore of Goldwyn Film Company, sayst 

‘‘Any man or woman who will learn this New Method of 
Writing ought to sell stories and plays with ease."" 





Yes, seething all around you, every day, every’ hour, 
every minute, in the whirling vertex—the flotsam and 
jetsam of Life—even in your own home, at work or 
play, are endless incidents for stories and plays—a 
wealth of material, a workl of things happening. 
‘Every one of these has the seed of a story or play in 
it. Think! If you went to a fire, or saw an accident, 
you could come home and tell the folks all about it. 
Unconsciously you would describe it all very realistic- 
ally. And if somebody stood by and wrote down 
exactly what you said, you’d be amazed to find your 
story would sound just as interesting as many you've 
read in magazines or seen on the screen. Now, you 
will naturally say, ‘“‘Well, if Writing is as simple as 
you say it is, why can’t /learn to write?’ WHO SAYS 
YOU CAN’T? 

Listen! A wonderful FREE book has recently been 
written on this very subject—a book that tells all 
about a Startling New Easy Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amazing book, called “7he 
Wonder Book for Writers,” shows how easily stories 
and plays are conceived, written, perfected, id. 
How many who don’t dream they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work, How bright men and women, 
without any special experience, learn to their own 
amazement that their simplest «eas may furnish bril- 
liant plots for Plays and Storics. How one’s own 
Imagination may provide an endless gold mine of 
ideas that bring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers vet their names into 
print. How to tell if you ARE a writer. How to 
develop your “‘story fancy,’’ weave clever word-pictures 
and unique, thrilling, realistic plots. How your 
friends may he your worst judges. How to avoid dis- 
couragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to 

N! 

This surprising book is ABSOLUTELY FREE. No 
charge. No obligation. } «* copy is waiting for you. 
Write for it NOW. GET IT. IT’S YOURS. Then 
you can pour your whole soul into this magic new en- 
chantment that has come into your life—STORY AND 
PLAY WRITING. The lure of it, the love of it, the 
luxury of it will fill your wasted hours and dull mo- 
ments with profit and pleasure. You will have this 
noble, absorbing, money-making new profession! And 
all in your spare time, without interfering with your 
regular job. Who says you can’t make “easy money 
with your brain! Who says you can’t turn your Thoughts 
into cash! Who says you can’t make your dreams 
come true! Nobody knows—BUT THE BOOK WILL 
TELL YOU. 

So why waste any more ‘ime mnaette,, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out t coupon ow—vyou’re 
not BUYING anything, you’re getting it ABSOLUTELY 

cE. A book that may prove the Book of Your 
Destiny. A Magic Book through which men and women 
young and old may learn to turn their spare hours into 
cash! 

Get your letter in the mail before you sleep to- 
Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn 
of a New To-morrow! Just address The Authors’ 
Press, Dept. 23, Auburn, New York. 


The Authors’ Press, Dept. 23, AUBURN, N. Y. 


Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE “Tike Wonder Book for 
Writers.” This does not obligate me in any way. 
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HE fairy fine strands 
of “Best Knit” Hosiery 
shape themselves perfectly to 
the contour of every dainty 
curve. A delightful tailored fit 
—the beauty of which is en- 
hanced by a deep rich lustre 
attained only by exclusive 
“Best Knit” process of fin- 
ishing — lending a 
charming touch of 
correctness tothe 
well gowned wom- 
an’s attire. 


“Best Knit” Ho- 
siery entirely satishes 
the most exacting 
demands at a most 
economical cost. 


A full range of colors 
in popular weights 
and styles, in silk, 
silk plaited, silk lisle, 
and lisle. 


If your dealer cannot 
. supply you write us. 
i Milwaukee Hosiery 











Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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Your Hair Needs “Danderine”’ 





Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 
long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘ Danderine’’ at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘ Danderine”’ 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! 
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car?” This was disconcerting jp 
“The papers seemed to make that a 
feature of the account.” 

“They would,” said Cleghorn, 

“Why?” 

“Because—oh, because they seem to 
think there’s a scandal every time a gj 
gets into an automobile with a fellow like 
me—especially—” 

“Yes. Especially—” 

“If she—why, if she doesn’t happen jp 
—to belong to our own set.” 

Daniel nodded. “Then,” he said: % 
appears that a girl not of your set risky 
her reputation by being seen in your cap” 

“Yes,” Cleghorn felt compelled j 
answer. 

“Why,” Daniel asked, still with that 
kindly gravity, “did you exert yourself i 
protect her reputation at one time when 
you were risking it so openly at another?” 

“I—” Cleghorn stopped. What could 
he say? ; 

Daniel Lang smiled, sadly. “Because 
you are young and the young seek pleasure 
without thought of consequences.” 

“Where were you going when the acc 
dent happened?” 

“To dinner.” 

“At a place to which you would have 
taken a girl of your own—set?” 

“No sir.” 

Daniel nodded again. “Had you drives 
with her before?” 

“She always refused to—to have dinner 
with me before.” 

“But not with such finality that you 
were discouraged from trying again?” 
Daniel Lang judged the matter shrewdly. 
It was not Cleghorn alone who was blame. 
worthy, perhaps not he who was most 


blameworthy. Wh 


“Why did you want to—dine with 





Jane?” 
“She’s the prettiest girl I ever saw,” 
Cleghorn said with boyish frankness, T 


somehow more at his ease. you! 


“Of course. She is pretty and you 
wanted to dine with her—just because ave 
she is pretty? You had no other rea the 
son?” Bea 

“I—I don’t think so.” F 

“No reason you would be afraid to leis 
tell her father?” Th 

Cleghorn hesitated the merest instant, he 
but before he could speak, Daniel oi 
answered for him. tg 

o 


“W7OU were willing to—trust to luck. 
Wasn’t that it? Perhaps you had 
no definite intention, but you were @ 
what we may call a receptive mood. * You 
would not have protected her against het 
self and yourself—as you would 4 
you wanted to marry?” 
Cleghorn flushed. a 
“You make me look like a rotter, Si 
“Possibly you were a bit of a rottel. 
Daniel said without making the | 
seem offensive. “What do you 
Cleghorn flushed, but Daniel spared 
him the necessity of a reply. 
“Of course you don’t want to 
Jane.” a 
“T don’t want to marry anybody 
“But you will, some day. You m® 
even want to marry Jane. It’s hard 
tell about those things. Have you 
your position clear to her?” best 
“Told her I didn’t want to matty #5 
Cleghorn’s voice was absurdly SHOCaIR 
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Which is the Chaperone? 


HEY all are beautiful—but can you tell which 

is the chaperone? The clear, warm coloring of 
youth is on each cheek. One is the chaperone, but her 
loveliness defies you to guess which she is. She knows 
the secret of Instant Beauty—the complete “‘Pompeian 
Beauty Toilette.”’ 


First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY Cream 
(vanishing), to soften the skin and hold the powder. 
Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY Powder. It makes 
the skin beautifully fair and adds the charm of delicate 
fragrance. Now a touch of Pompeian BLOOM. Do you 
know a bit of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle? 


These three preparations may be used 
separately or together (as above) as the com- 
plete ““Pompeian Beauty Toilette.’’ At all 
druggists, 50c each. Guaranteed by the 
makers of Pompeian MASSAGE Cream, 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream, and Pompeian 
FRAGRANCE (a 25c talcum with an ex- 


quisite new color) . 


Art Panel and Samples = : VY 


This 1920 panel is entitled “Sweetest Story Ever “Don’t Envy Beauty The Pompeian Co., 2019 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 
Told.” Size, 26x8 inches. In Colors. Night Cream Use Pompetan §@ = Gentlemen:—I enclose a dime for 2 1920 Pompeian 
and three Pompeian “Instant Beauty” samples sent The name Pompeian on any | Beauty Art Panel and Instant Beauty Samples. Also 


. : is samples of Night Cream and Fragrance (a talcum). 
with the Fragrance sample for 10c. Please clip eee ani naied.: 


coupon now. Should you not be com- 
° pletely satisfied, the pur- i 


: ° ' chase price will be gladly 
Tue Pompeian Co., 2019 Superior Ave.,Cleveland,O. © foi’iaea by ThePompeian | 


Also Made in Canada Co., at Cleveland, Ohio. 
1 
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COMPLEXION POWDER 
In. The LITTLE ‘PINK & WHITE -BOXES 


ANY face powders are 

ey and 9 a 

nt but you want something 
ore than that. Consequently, 
ou try one powder after another 
tin you find one that exactly 
suits your skin. 


Just use Armand once—that’s 
all we ask you to do. Buy a box 
at any of the better shops— 
Bouquet, a medium powder is 
50c, and the Armand Cold Cream 
Powder, which Armand alone 
prepares, is $1. Then there's the 
wonderful Armand Cold Cream 
Rouge at 50c. 


ARMAND, Des Moines 
In Canada—Armand, St. Thomas, Ont. 


+%. 


STRAW HAT 


DYE 


Beautiful shades of Red, Green 


lue, 


N d Ligh 
Purple, Brown, Gloss and Dul Black. it 


your druggist can’t supply you, writeus. We will 


send an 
Monroe 


color postpaid: cents. 
Company, Dept. T 


Quiney, lilinols 





oad 





aoa 


If you prefer to try Armand 
first, send 15c and your deal- 
er’s name for a guest room 
box of each of the above pow- 
ders. Address 

Ae RMAND, Des Moines 
tes In Canada—Armand, St. Thomas, Ont. 





Soap 
Ideal for the 
Complexion 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 and 50, Taleum 25 
~ x . B, Boston.”’ 








iSample each free of “‘Outieura, Dept. B, 

















£2) FRECKLES 


J Yr Now Is the Time to Get 

r¢ y; Rid of These Ugly Spots 

4 t There’s no lo the slightest need of fee 

¢ Sa ashamed of your freckles, as — double 
Pall pa guaranteed to semove Ay spots. 


OTHINE 


strength — from your little 
he morning and you # st aaty 
freckles hav: to . whil lighter 
Sunes is needed to completely clear the ekin and guin's 
Beautiful clear complexion, ° 
Be sure to ask for the double strength OTHINE, 
as this is sold under guarantee of money back 
if it fails to remove freckles. 











}stantly on the defensive. 
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Re nag nice, wouldn’t I—telling gj 
idn’t want to marry them! , 
think I was a fool.” They 

“It might, perhaps, be better for them 
to think you were a fool than to fing out 
that you were a knave,” said Daniel He 
paused. “If you were in my place what 
would you be thinking?” he asked. 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“I think you do,” said Daniel, 

“T'd be sore.” 

“You mean angry.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Tm not angry, my boy. I'm 
worried. And not wholly about Jan 
either—about you.” ¢ 

“About me?” 

“Yes. Your danger is greater than 
hers, I think. She can’t harm anybody 
but herself—her own soul. You are ip 
@ position to harm so many—and to des. 
troy your own soul too.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Cleghorn. 

“You are now, of course. Youth is im. 
pressionable. Tomorrow you wont be 
sorry at all. Of course you may leave 
Jane alone, but that doesn’t mean yoy 
will leave others alone. You are ing 
position where things come so easily to 
you. Girls will give themselves to you 
so easily. It’s not your fault. Youth is 
not given to self-restraint. The reason 
rich young men seem to be worse than 
poor young men is simply in the oppor 
tunities. I said I liked you.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Well, what do you think?” 

“T guess I didn’t think.” 

Daniel nodded once more. “Youth 
doesn’t.” Some men would have sighed 
here; but Daniel Lang did not sigh, he did 
not smile. 

“Tl call Jane now if you wish,” he 
said. 

Cleghorn got to his feet and stood with 
the awkwardness of a boy in the stress of 
emotion. “Please tell her I called,” he 
said, “and tell her how sorry I am over 
what happened. She needn’t worry. No 
body will ever find out. And—and I 
sha’n’t bother her again.” 

They were at the door now. Daniel 
Lang extended his hand and smiled 
“Don’t make any promises, my boy,” he 
said. Then he said something tht 
astonished Cleghorn more than anything 
he had heard during that surprising call 
“T don’t think you have much to do wilt 
it. No matter what promise you made 
it’s all in Jane’s hands. The situation 8 
up to her.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


¥ gop LANG went to the foot of 
the stairs and called. 
“What is it, Father?” Jane asked. ‘ 
“T want to speak to you, daughter. 
Jane did not want to talk t het 
father, but she could not well refuse; % 
reluctantly, she descended and fo 
him into the library. 
“Sit down, Jane,” he said gently. 
“What is it? What has happened?” 
“I’m not sure anything has hat ; 
I wanted to talk with you. 1 don't tig 
you and I are as well acquainted as 
and daughter should be—now 40 bee 
“I’m sure I don’t know,” she Ft 
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I Can Raise Your Pay 


I’ve done it for thousands of others. 
do it for you. 


MEAN just what I say. 
trick or catch about it. 
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There’s no 
Give me five 


days and I’ll prove that I can get 


your pay raised for you. 
o a ‘‘show you’’ basis. 


I’ll do it 
You get the 


proof before you pay me a cent. 


You’ve probably heard of me. 
Lots of people call me ‘‘The 
Men Rich.’’ I 
I’ve done it -for thousands of 


is Pelton. 
Man Who Makes 
deny: it. 


My name 


don’t 


people—lifted them up from poverty to 


riches. 


There’s no sound reason why I 
eamot do it for you. 
Now, follow me carefully. 
tell you exactly how to do it. 


So let’s try. 
I’m going to 
I’m the 


possessor of a ‘‘secret’’ for which men 





A Few Examples 
Personal : 


Among over 400,000 
ters of “Power of Will’’ 
ae such men as Juiige 
Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme 
Court Justice Parker; Wu 


vise, -U. 
dor, As 

sistant: Postmaster Gen 

eral t; v c 


» and many 


oF 








or 
a 
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-gan; 








have been search- 
ing since Time be- 
gan. 

There’s no need to 
discuss the whys 
and the wherefores 


of this ‘‘secret.’’ 
Suffice it to say 
that Jt Works. 


That’s all we 
eare about—It 
Works. Over 400,- 
000 men and 
women the world 
over have proved 
it for themselves. 

Among them are 
such men as Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey; 
Supreme Court 
Justice Parker; 
Governor Me- 
Kelvie, of Ne- 
braska; Wu Ting 
Fang, ex-U. §8. 
Chinese Ambassa- 
dor; Governor 
Ferris, of Michi- 
and _ thou- 
sands of others of 
equal prominence. 
Some of the things 
this ‘‘secret’’ has 
done for people are 
astounding. I 
would hardly be- 
Neve them if I 
hadn’t seen them 
with my own eyes. 
Adding ten, twen- 


to Prove 
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1 can doubtless 


If I can’t, then it won’t cost you a cent. 


ty, thirty or forty dollars a week to a 
man’s income is a mere nothing. That’s 
merely playing at it. Listen to this: 

A young man in the East had an article 
for which there was a nation-wide demand. 
For twelve years he ‘‘puttered around’’ 
with it—barely eking out a living. Today 
this young man is worth $200,000. He is 
building a $25,000 home—and paying cash 
for it. He has three automobiles. His 
children go to private schools. He goes 
hunting, fishing, traveling, whenever the 
mood strikes him. His income is over a 
thousand dollars a week. 

In a little town in New York lives a man 
who two years ago was pitied by all who 
knew him. From the time he was 14 he 
had worked and slaved—and at sixty he 
was lookedy upon as a failure. Without 
work, in debt to his charitable friends, 
with an invalid son to support, the outlook 
was pitchy black. Then he learned the 
‘*secret.?’? In two weeks he was in busi- 
ness for himself. In three months his 
plant was working night and day to fill 
orders. During 1916 the profits were 
$20,000. During 1917 the profits ran close 
to $40,000. And this genial 64-year-young 
man is enjoying pleasures and comforts 
he little dreamed would ever be his. 

I could tell you thousands of similar in- 
stances. But there’s no need to do this 
as I’m willing to tell you the ‘‘secret’’ 
itself. Then you can put it to work and 
see what it will do for you. I don’t claim 
I can make you rich over night. Maybe 
I can—maybe I ean’t.. Sometimes I have 
failures—everyone has. But I do claim 
that I can help 90 out of every 100 people 
if they will let me. 

The point of it all, my friend, is that you 
are using only about one-tenth of that 
wonderful brain of yours. That’s why you 
haven’t won greater success. Throw the 
unused nine-tenths of your brain into 
action and you’ll be amazed at the almost 
instantaneous results. 

The Will is the motive power of the brain. 
Without a highly trained, inflexible will, a 
man has about as much chance of attain- 
ing success in life as a railway engine has 
of crossing the continent without steam. 
The biggest ideas have no value without 
will-power to ‘‘put them over.’’ Yet the 
will, altho heretofore entirely neglected, 
ean be trained into wenieatal power like 





the brain or memory and by the very same 
method—intelligent exercise and use. 

If you held your arm in a sling fbr two 
years, it would become powerless to lift a 
feather, from laek of use. The same is 
true of the Will—it becomes useless from 
lack of practice. Because we don’t use 
our Wills—because we continually bow to 
cireumstance—we become unable to assert 
ourselves. What our wills need is practice. 
Develop your will-power and money will 
flow in on you. Rich opportunities will 
open up for you. Driving energy you 
never dreamed you had will manifest itself. 
You wil! thrill with a new power—a power that 
nothing can resist. You’ll have an influence over 
people that you never thought possible. Success 
—in whatever form you want it——will come 4s 
easy as failure came before. And those are only 
a few of the things the “secret” will do for you. 
The “secret” is fully explained in the wonderful 
book “Power of Will.” . 


How You Can Prove This at 
My Expense 

I know you'll think that I’ve claimed a lot. Per- 
haps you think there must be a catch somewhere, 
But here is my offer. You can easily make thou- 
sands——you can’t lose a penny. 
Send no money—no, not a cent. Merely clip 
the coupon and mail it to me. By return mail 
you'll receive, not a pamphlet, but the whole 
“secret” told in this wonderful book, POWER 
OF WILL.” 
Keep it five days. Look it over in your home. 
Apply some of its simple teachings. If it doesn’t 
show you how you can increase ,your income 
many times over—just as it has for thousands 
of others—mail the book back, You will be out 
nothing. 
But if you do feel that “POWER OF WILL” will 
do for you what it has done for over four hundred 
thousand others—ig you feel as they do that 
it’s the next greatest book to the Bible—send 
me only-$3.50 and you and I’ll be square. 
If you pass this offer by, I’ll be out only the 
small profit on a three and a half-dollar sale. 
But you——you may easily be out the difference 
between what you’re making now and an income 
several times as great. So you see you’ve a lot 
—a whole lot—more to lose than I. 
Mail the coupon or write a letter now——you may 
never read this offer again. 


Pelton Publishing Company 


31H- Wilcox Block Meriden, Conn. 
PELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

31-H Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
You may send me “Power of Will’’ at your risk. I 
agree to remit $3.50 or remail the book to you in 
five days. 
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amble as this, she felt certain, must jeg 
up to something disquieting. 
“How well do you know me, Jangy 
Buy an Income Month by Month “Why, I’ve always known you, Father* 
“Do you know me as well as you knoy 
—let us say Clotts?” 


A Decided Advantage ing shot 


of investing on “The Ten Payment “Do you really know me at all? Ty 


Plan” is that it enables you to <r Reapemgre. Fy don’t ae been 


re i so well as I do Clotts. I find I don't 
Control Five Times as Much Stock anything about you except that Bap 


as your first payment of 20% would purchase out- my daughter. Somehow that doemt 
right. You pay the balance of your purchase in seem to be enough.” He paused, ay 
9 equal monthly payments. Meanwhile, you then in the same grave voice asked 
a “Are you afraid of me, Jane?” 
Get All Dividends as Due “Afraid? Of you?” 
and reserve the right to sell should the stocks you hold “Yes. Suppose something disagreeable 
advance in price and afford you an opportunity to take a profit. happened to you—would you be afraid 
Send for our FREE Booklets showing how to insure a definite to tell me about it?” 
saving from your income each month and how to invest this “TI—don’t know.” 
saving under “THE TEN PAYMENT PLAN” in listed secur- “You would be, of course. It seems ty 
ities yielding as high as 10%. ‘ be natural for children to be afraid of 
Write for Booklet R-16 their parents—and that is strange.” Bp 
paused to consider the fact. “Tt 


E. M. FULLER & CO. strange that children should be afraid o 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York those they should rely upon most. Per. 


haps it is an inheritance from the 
50 Broad Street New York when the head of the family bovis 


the power of life and death. You would 
confide in almost anybody before you 
would come to me.” He stated this a 
a fact, not at all as a question. 


ee 
OWN YOUR OWN | \ccrna'Sa2i neta 
STOCKS IN A YEAR | /2rs. s*Ses 1° me we sats 


Begin To-day “No, Father.” 
, Obtai - ‘Confidence is a thing to be earned,” 
onda. on a novel plan, “Getting Aliead” ts pty Paige dean jarariny 2 oe bd he said. “It does not come as a gift. I 
as interesting as anythin you ever read. y = - r f: It H the id tered 
Thousands have read it and are now “getting dends. First payment 20% of purchase price. is my fault. as the idea ever emi 
ee on Cages ae Balance egal nactip payments during year. || | your head that I would do anything & 
Write today for Booklet “‘R’’ a pee saeeeees 708 ae a 
’ve never thought about it, Father.” 
FRANCIS & CO. “You’ve simply distrusted me—with 
INVESTMENT BAAKERS Investment Securities the natural distrust of one for another ia 


141Y South La Salle St.Chicago Cor. Broadway and Wall St., New York City |} | authority. I don’t suppose you love me” 
= — “Why, you’re my father. Of course! 


ascites 
a love you.” 

A BANKER “Love is not a matter of oe 
between father and daughter. You 

o slop fn whlch there re time for this attractive es. ] lr " factor 
Et Fee for hom men | Jove me. im merely a necessary 

A Th ese T imes pel eI eT se in your life. I haven’t made myself aay 

C all for ee thing more. I’m simply the man who, 

ADVENTURE—MYSTERY—ROMANCE | | force of circumstances, happens to & 


They are all in Dana Burnet’s story, which | | your parent. I’m talking more to 


M ore M on ey begins in an early issue. than to you, it seems. It’s a set of fact 


—— ——-- ——J | I have neglected to deal ye a 

i fact of my being your father ¢ 
The small investor can 1 DO YOU WANT CASH? jee st tove inc there's a 
p We pay the highest prices for platinum, diamonds, why it should, though most people 


; hes, old b jewelry, old gold, sil a - 
listed on the New York sagaens p~ EA old false teeth, War Bonds and |it for granted that it does. Do you tis 


Stock Exchange on the Sante eagining of value. Mai’ them to us today: | like me, Jane?” 


monthly payment plan, if you’re not satisfied “Of course not. You are being absit 


owning the securities and The Ohio Smelting & Refining Co. | You're my father—” is ie 
receiving cash dividends 251 LENNOX BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO A fact, unfortunately, of litt ‘ 
while ing for same portance. You don’t dislike me. ou 
paying - tolerate me. You are afraid of me 


e 
These securities convertible in- Comparisons you distrust me—because I have aulhie 


hom : ity over you. That’s about the situatial 
to cash w er you desire. The latest edition of our “COMPARISON iene pete 
BOOK” contains analytical summaries of 





























te the story of Peter Porkine and how he ac- 
cumulat 10,000 in ten years by a | 
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For Interesting Particulars and the last 7 annual reports of 40 leading indus- 


-whi i trial and railroad stocks dealt in on the ee 
Worth-while Literature address New York Stock Exchange. ASE wes. cllent. a mou thinking 


DEPT. RM. reques 3 ‘ ; 
Opa to Se ae ot over his words. He had arrested it 


MORDAUNT & HEMMICK ‘ interest—the situation was one t 


549 Fifth Ave., New York City | mre” ne eata “it is co 


Correspondents: POSNER & CO. that, I suppose. I have always taken 7 
Member New York Stock Exchange 40 Exchange Place, New York for granted that I love y ou—”. 
— He - nodded. “But now, a 
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“Last night I came home with great news! 


I woke up! 


“I made up my mind right then to invest an hour after supper each night in my own future, so I wrote to 
Scranton and arranged for a course that would give me special training for our business. 
Why, in a few months I had a whole new vision of my work! 
The general manager was about the first to note the change. An opening came and he gave me my first real 
A little later another promotion came with enough money so that we could save $25 a 
month, Then another increase—I could put aside $50 each pay day. 


“Today I am manager of my department—with two increases this year. We have a thousand dollars saved! And 


never realized before that this was the thing to do. 


chance— with an increase. 


this is only the beginning. We are planning now for a home of our 
own. There will be new comforts for Rose, little enjoyments we have 
had to deny ourselves up to now. And there is a real future ahead 


with more money than I used to dare dream that I could make. What 


wonderful hours they are—those hours after supper!” 


For 28 years the International Correspondence Schools have been 
helping men and women everywhere to win promotion, to earn more 
money, to have happy, prosperous homes, to know the joy of getting 
ahead in business and in life. 


More than two million have taken the up road with I. C. S. help. 

100,000 are now turning their spare time to profit. Hundreds 

ate starting every day. Isn’t it about time for you to find out what the 
LC. S. can do for you? 


You, too, can have the position you want in the work of your 
( you can have the kind of a salary that will make possible money 
in the bank, a home of your own, the comforts and luxuries you would 

your family to have. No matter what your age, your occupation 
your means—you can do it! 


All we ask is the chance to prove it—without obligation on your part or a 
cost. That’s fair, isn’t it? Then mark and mail this coupon. 


“$1 000 Saved!” 


Our savings account had passed the $1,000 mark! 


“I remember reading one time that your first thousand saved is the most important money you 
will ever have, for in saving it you have laid a true foundation for success in life. 
ber how remote and impossible it seemed then to save such a sum of money. 


“I was making $15 a week and every penny of it was needed just to keep us going. 
several years—two or three small increases, but not enough to keep up with the rising cost of living. 
I found I was not getting ahead simply because I had never learned to do anything in particular. As 
a result whenever an important promotion was to be made, I was passed by. 
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And I remem- 


It went on that way for 
Then one day 


I can’t understand why I 


And so it went. 


(INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3411.B SCRANTON, PA. 


without obligating me, how I can guy for the poste 
or in the subject, before which I mark 







Cartooning 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private , 


BOOKKEEPER 
penogrenpes and Typist 
Cc ublic Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 





Rail 

Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 

‘eacher , 

Common School Subjects 
IL VICE 


sree Repairing 
AGRICULTURE a Freneh 
Pealtry Raising 














Name. 
Present 
Street 
and No. 
City. State. 
Canadi send this to 71-2848 
International Correspondence Gehools, | Hontreat, Canada A 
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Lok Your 


(Saster 


IME has proved the merit and 

marked superiority of Daggett & 

Ramsdell’s Perfect Cold Cream. 
In its class, it compares with gold, 
because it is the accepted standard. 
So pronounced is the preference in 
favor of D & R Perfect Cold Cream that 
practically no dealer with proper regard 
for his customer’s expressed desire 
would attempt to hand you a “just as 
good.” He knows that the Red Band 
* of Honor on every carton of 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELL'S 






PERFECT COLD CREAM 
The Kind Thal Keeps” 


is firmly fixed in the mind’s eye of discriminating women, even if they have only tried this toilet necessity 
but once—so impressive and apparent is its qualityand purity. To massage your face, hands, arms and 
ld Cream will ensure your Savings a soft, smooth skin and a com- 


neck every day with D & R Perfect Cold 


plexion that radiates charm and youth. In tubes and jars, 10c to $1.50. 


Amourette: The face er de luxe of 
Looks .natural and stays on. -Fiesh, 


white, brunette, 50c. 


Poudre 
daintiness. 






t , or b: 
aay ya 
Dept. 1607 

















“* For 
Samples 


trial samples 
of Perfect - Cold 
Cream and Poudre 
Amourette- will be 
Sent you on request, 








Faces 
Made 
Young 


The secret of a 
youthful face willbe 


sent to any woman ° 
whose appearance shows 
that time or illness or any 
other cause is_ stealing 
from her the charm of xi 
girlhood beauty. It willshow “ai 

how without cosmetics, creams, massage, 

masks, plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” treat> 
ments or other artificial means, she can remove 
the traces of age from her countenance. Every 
woman, voung or middle aged, who has a single 
facial defect, should know about the remarkable 


. 
Beauty Exercises 
which remove lines and “crow’s feet” and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of the 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’s simple facial exercises will work won- 
ders. This information is free to all whoask forit. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells just 
what to do to bring back the firmness to the 
facial muscles and tissues and smoothness and 
beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 472 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Illinois |. 


















Diamonds 


for a Few Cents a Day 
GEND your name and address and we will send 

you our 128-page book of diamond bargains. 
It is the result of nearly 100 years’ experience 
and shows you millions of dollars’ worth of 
goueuy te choose from—and pay for at the 
rate of only a few cents a day. 


No Money Down 


The diamond you select will be sent upon your 


ever seen, send it bi 
decide to keep it, your 


8% Yearly Dividends 
a alue on all exchanges yA 
care 35 per esut bonus. The book tells how. 


Write Today 


Send your name and address today—NOW. You 
will be under no obligation. You will receiveour 
128-page diamond book by thenext mail Send 


otMLYON6CO 


1 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y, 
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would like to trust some one, you doy) 
come to me. Why should you? And ye 
I love you, Jane. You mean a great dea! 
to me.” 

She was startled. What did he know? 
What was he getting at? She was afr 
of him, recognized her fear and Wonders 
why it was she feared him in this ene. 
gency. 

“There is nothing I would not do for 
your happiness,” he said, still with gentle 
gravity. “I would protect you at 
cost. I would stand between you an 
harm. I think I would forgive you any 
act and shelter you from its consequenoes 
It has always seemed natural to mesth 
you should understand this, but-ngy | 
see it was far from natural.” 

Jane had an idea that this was the-wy 
fathers always talked, made protestation 
of affection and then acted unpleasantly 

“You are getting at something,” gy 
said directly. 

“Yes, I am getting at something” 

She waited, on the defensive: he 
father waited, hoping. 

“Ts there nothing you want to fellim? 
Nothing that I can help you with?” 

“No,” she said. 

He did not press the matter, but 
her relief, changed the subject. “Har 
you been happy since you went to wotk 
Has it given you what you wanted?” 

“TY haven’t been unhappy. I like wot 
ing.. It takes me out of all this.” Se 
moved her hand to signify the household 
“Tt is better.” 

“Have you ever thought of marzying?” 
he asked. 


eee did that question mean? Se 
did not follow him, and her answer 
was guarded. “I suppose all girls that 
of marrying.’ 

“You are beautiful,” he said, ands 
was astonished, for it was the first tim 
he had ever given her to know that k 
was aware of her appearance. “H# 
wonderful to be beautiful,” he went @, 
as if speaking to himself. “I am gal 
you are beautiful—yet it makes m 
afraid. If your life goes well, jm 
beauty will be a great gift—a great hap 


+] 


But if your life does not go well-#ts 
your beauty that will be the cause ot 
You know you are beautiful?” It #4 
direct question demanding a dit 
answer. 

“Ves,” she said. 

“Jane,” he said presently, “yeu area 
emotional. As you have grown olde! 
has seemed to me you were not emol 
al enough—that you planned too 
calculated too much. Have you 
thinking of your beauty as an asst J 

“Why shouldn’t I?” she said. “It 
I have. If I am ever to have 
it must get it for me.” Her self- 
relaxed for a moment. “I know 
want. I want money. I want 0 
as much as anybody can have. 
automobiles and fine houses. . [ 
never to have to think about the 
anything—to know that I can 
thing I want—” ; 

“There are things that can’t be boul 
her father interrupted gravely. ul 

“There’s only one way to get '™ 
want—and that is to marry 4 MARR 
jean -give it to me.” 3 





ness to you and to the man you mii § 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| The Master’ Touch rf the virtuoso, searching out 


rare harmonies in a score of music, has its counterpart in 
the pure voice of The Cheney. 


Through an original application of acoustic principles, The 
Cheney has made a wonderful contribution to music. 
Records awaken to new loveliness. Overtones heretofore 
ee hidden are revealed. 
Throwph @ series of orches- 


mbers, The Ch : . . . 4: 
Sauscoapleie emer ne The painstaking care given to the perfection of each detail in The Cheney 
and that stamps it a masterpiece. “THe Loncer You PiayIt, THe Sweeter ITGrows. 


~ ttstones, 
rich quality which distin- 
guishes the original from a CHENEY TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CHICAGO 


mere reproduction. 
Dealers Everywhere 
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“Look At Him Today!” 


“He started in here just as you are do- 
ing. Now he’s General Manager and 
makes more in a day than he used to 
make in a week. The 7irst week he was 
here he began to train for the job ahead 
by studying in spare time with the Inter- 
nationdi Correspondence Schools. Inside 
of six months he got his first promotion. 
You’ve got the same chance he had, 
young mar. Follow his example. Take 
up some I. C.S. course right away. What 
you are a few years from now is entirely 
up to you.” 


This is the story of thousands of suc- 
cessful men. They did their work well, 
and in spare time, with I.C.S. help, trained 
themselves for advancement. That’s the 
oe for youto do. Whatever your chosen 
werk may be, there is an I. C. S. Course 
that wi!l prepare you right at home for a 
better position with bigger pay. 

More than 100,000 men are getting ready for 

motion right now in the I.C.S. way. Let us 

1] you what we are doing for them and what we 
can do foryou. The way tofindoutiseasy. J 
mark and mail this coupon. 


— ae a CO A OUT HERE cee coe oe oe = 


mm -_— 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3413-B, SCRANTON, PA. 
without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHI?P 
“4 ana Rys. ADVERTISING 
in 


Engineer 


or! 
ANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Prac’ 


) and Typist 

Cert. Pub. Accountant 

TRAFFIC MANAGER 
t 


Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common Schoo! Sab 

CIVIL SERVICE 
/Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 


Ante 
SORISULTURE Freneh 
Poultry Raising Italian 

















State. 


Canadians may send this cou: to 7-26-10 
_ International Correspondence Schools, ‘Montreal, Canada 








° 
BURELINGTO 
WATOS " 
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“To exchange your beauty for wealth,” 
her father said in the same gentle tone. 
“But don’t you want happiness?” 

“That will be happiness.” 

“Not if you have a heart. Not if you 
have a soul. Happiness isn’t a thing to 
be dug from any metal-mine on earth. 
It can’t be weighed in any store nor 
wrapped in any package. It is something 
that produces itself inside you, Jane; 
something you make for yourself.” 

“T know what I want,” she said almost 
fiercely. 

“Perhaps,” he said. “Perhaps you do. 
It is possible. But have you never 
thought about love?” 

The word sounded strange on her 
father’s lips. Could he have looked at 
her mother in the way Mrs. Chagnon 
looked at her husband, or as Mr. Chagnon 
looked at his w'fe? It was incredible. 

“T don’t believe there is any such 
thing,” she said. 

“There are people who believe there is 
no God,” he answered, and she was im- 
pressed by his tone. “So you have 
planned your life, daughter—planned it 
like a business campaign? You know 
what you want, and you know how to 
get it. Did you plan to marry Cleghorn 
Islip?” 

So he did know—something at least. 

“Cleghorn Islip!” 

“Yes. 


out of it. You don’t love him, do you?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“It would be bad if you discovered 
there was such a thing as love—after you 
had married for money. Very bad.” 

She smiled a trifle contemptuously, 
and he watched her with infinite patience. 
Not so much as a shadow in his eye be- 
trayed h‘s distress, the grief she was caus- 
ing him, or his despair of gaining her 
love and confidence. 

“Very well, Jane,” he said. 
night.” 

She was astonished. If he knew about 
last night, he had not referred to it, and 
she could not comprehend that. She was 
certain he knew. As she looked up into 
his face, she suddenly felt a softening 
toward him, an unaccustomed pity that 
was strange to her. She paused on the 
threshold. He smiled at her with patient 
eyes. “Cleghorn asked me to tell you 
how sorry he was that he had exposed you 
to‘a disagreeable experience. He would 
have promised never to see you again.” 

“Would have promised?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t permit. 
matter was in your hands.” 


I said the 


OR the second time that evening the 
doorbell rang. Jane ascended the 
stairs hurriedly, while her father went to 
admit the visitor. It was Doc Keenan: 
white teeth showing in sinister manner 
beneath his black mustache, hair which 
seemed to have been oiled, skin whose 
surface seemed to have been rubbed with 
cocoa-butter. 

“Evening, Lang,” he said brusquely. 

“Good evening, Keenan. Come in?” 

“That’s what I came for—to talk busi- 
ness.” 

“Come then, and be seated. What can 
I do for you?” 

“You know.” 





You might do it, but I should) f 
be sorry. I like him. He is entitled to} ff 
his love, and you would be cheating him | jf 





“Good | 
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Why Have Freckles 


—when they are so easily re 
moved? ‘Try the following 
treatment: 
Apply a small portion of Stillman’, 
ke Coca” when vetiting, De 
not rub in, but apply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap. 
Continue using the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear. 
Start tonight — after two or three ap- 
plications you will see results. 
After years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
less cream which leaves the skin 
without a blemish. If your druggist 
hasn’t it, write us direct. 50c per jar. 
Stillman’s Face Powder - 50¢ 
Stillman’s Rouge - - -25¢ 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste - 25¢ 
At Drug Stores everywhere. Money refund- 


ed if not satisfactory. Write for booklet- 
“W. Thou Be Fair?’’ for helpful beauty 


STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept.40 Aurora, Illinois 





Play the Hawaiian Guitar 
Just Like the Hawaiians! 


Our method of teaching is so simple, plain and easy 
that B a begin on a piece with your first less 
In half an hour you can play it! 

We have reduced the necessary 

motions you learn to only four — 

and you acquire these in a few 

minutes. Then it is only a matter 

of practice to acquire the weird, 

fascinating tremolos, staccatos, 

slurs and other effects that make 

this instrument so delightful. 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays 
any kind of music, both the 
melody and the accompani- 
ment. Your tuition fee in- 
cludes a beautiful Hawaiian | 
Guitar, all the necessary © 
picks and steel bar and 52 
complete lessonsand pieces 

of music. 


Send Coupon 


NOW 
Get Full Particulars FREE 





First Hawaiian Conservatory of Music, le. 
233 Broadway NEW YORK 
I am interested in the HAWAIIAN GUITAR 
Please send complete information, special 
price offer, etc., etc. 
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, Edward N Hurley, head of the 
Hcoping Board, looked around for 

* 4 man to put driving power behind 
America’s gigantic shipbuilding program, 
Charles M. Schwab—“Charley” Schwab of 
the Bethlehem Steel Company—was the man 

in, He “delivered the goods.” _ 

Ag head of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion his influence was electric. Almost his 
first act was an overnight revolution for the 
somnolent Corporation—it suddenly found 
itself removed from its cramped quarters in 
Washington to a great building in Phila- 

ia—and hustling as though it were on 
Miia i. Schwab began hi 

les M. Schwab began his great career 
ee aake driver for the Carnegie Steel 
Gompany at Pittsburgh. His weekly wage 
then would buy you today a fair-sized break- 
fast, a moderate dinner, and send you to 
hed hungry at night in a cheap hotel. Yet, 
at thirty-nine, he was selected by P; 
Morgan to be the first president of the new- 
ly formed United States Steel Corporation 
—and given $28,000,000 of the capital stock! 

Schwab is not a genius. Just a normal 
man with a normal brain who has thought 
beyond his job. He started from scratch— 
without “pull” or favor. And the fifteen 
men who now run the Bethlehem Steel 
plant for him today are just normal men 
with normal brains thinking and acting be- 
yond their jobs. They, too, started from 
. The present president of the Beth- 

Steel Company—whose income last 

year aggregated $1,000,000—was a $75.00 a 
pith crane man only a few years ago. The 
first vice-president began as a stenographer. 


Schwab and J. P. Morgan 


HARLES M. SCHWAB’S striking suc- 
tess is due to originality, plus initiative, 
plus personality, plus driving power. To 
sim up, doing things differently! For ex- 


u 


ample; When the United States Steel Cor- 
poration took over the Carnegie Company, 
it acquired as one of its obligations—it 


Was an asset—a contract to pay 
ayearly minimum salary of $1,000,- 
‘e Morgan didn’t know what to do 
He hesitatingly broached the sub- 
Schwab. Schwab took the contract 
re ut up. 

't care what salary they paid me. 

it animated by money motives. I 

ed in what I was trying to do and I 
Wanted to see it brought about.” 
Schwab was looking beyond. He had con- 
the idea of the United States Steel 
tion. He had “sold” that idea to the 
great capitalists of the nation. He wanted 
fo work it out—to make the United States 
the test steel producing nation in the 

And he did! 


3 28253 
et ge 


F 


T= demand for men with Schwab's 
* Wialities—initiative, driving power, 
Original thinking, and ready, forceful 
Noon —was never greater than now. 
othing is so plentiful as opportunity. 
There are more jobs for forceful men than 
there.are forceful men for jobs. As Mr. 
Schwab’ aptly remarks: “In the modern 
business world ‘pull’ is losing its power. 
Achievem lent is the only power. Captains 
industry are not hunting money. Amer- 
ta.i8 heavy with it. They are seeking 
aaite_specialized, active brains. — 
a to carry out the plans of those 

who furnish the capital.” 
America “ey is not for super-men. Listen 





to Mr. chwab: “I have found that 
Stars et out, their departments 
seldom suffer. nd their successors are 












men who have learned by self-disci- 
application to get full production 
an average, normal brain. The man 
attention is not the dazzler— 
man who is thinking all the time, 
<x i@ himself. in little unusual 











CHARLES M. SCHWAB. 
Your Brain—How to Use It? 


VERY man and woman is endowed with 
mind. Your success is governed by 
your use of mind. The fellow who sits 

still and simply does what he is told will 
never be asked to do the big thing. 

Men make opportunity! Just remember 
that every external achievement is first an 
internal idea. Each successful act is pri- 
marily an invisible thought. Right think- 
ing, then, in the broad sense, means right 
action—thus all success is founded on right 
mental activity! 

Schwab wasn’t born successful. He had 
to learn to think through the hard knocks of 
experience. It took him years to develop the 
driving, eager mind that won for him his 
first lowly step in success. But just as 
everything moves faster nowadays, so does 
the development of brain power—for those 
who make the effort. It is quite possible 
today for any man in a few months to de- 
velop those mental qualities that early 
marked Schwab for success. 

That possibility is in Pelmanism—the 
modern short-cut to the training of the mind 
—the bringing to consciousness of all those 
mental forces now lying at the bottom of a 
dream sea of inaction—the development of 
that mental muscle that makes you glory in 
the battle of life—that makes you want to 
win. 


I’ trains your mind to quick, constructive 
thinking—right thinking. You’ can 

straighten and strengthen it just as easily 
as the body can be strengthened—and do it 
just as scientifically. 

Take the bank clerk for example: When 
he first starts he can add a column of figures 
with only average speed and accuracy. In 
time he can add four colums where previ- 
ously he added one! Increased mental 
efficiency—mental training! 

And this is the duty of Pelmanism! Its 
sole function is to develop the mind to right 
thinking—to bring out and strengthen such 
immeasurable qualities as will-power, con- 
centration, ambition, self-reliance, judgment 
and memory. Pelmanism can, and does, sub- 
stitute “I will” for “I wish.” 

It is not a mere “memory system.” It 
develops a/l the mental powers. There is no 
“magic” or “mystery” about it—just the com- 
mon sense application of practical psychol- 
ogy. 


Increases Incomes 


ELMANISM makes no promise to turn 

you into a “Charley” Schwab, but it 

does guarantee a quick and continuous 
development of the “Charley” Schwab suc- 
cess qualities. 

Pelmanism is able to guarantee advance- 
ment and increased incomes for the very 
simple reason that it gives workers the 
qtialittes that employers are hopine for and 
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CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
AND YOU - By George Creel 


searching for. Salary is no longer the de- 
termining consideration: the main thing is 
intelligent service. 

There are 400,000 Pelman students in the 
world today. It is a positive and irrefutable 
fact that the vast majority of them have, 
through developed mental powers, increased 
their earning capacities from 20 to 200 per 
cent. And why not? Increased efficiency 
is worth more money. 

Pelmanism points the way to cultural 
values as well as to material success. It 
opens the windows of the mind to the voices 
of the world; it puts the stored wealth of 
memory at the service of the tongue; it 
burns away timidity by developing self-reali- 
zation and self-expression. 


ELMANISM takes no account of class, 
creed, or circumstances. It has values 
for all. 

The beginner will find the secret of pro- 
motion in it. he veteran “job holder” will 
get from it new courage, self-confidence and 
a resourcefulness that will lift him above 
his fears and out of his ruts. Executive 
heads will discover that PELMANISM takes 
up “mental slack.” 

Professional men—lawyers, doctors, 
clergymen, teachers, artists, authors—have 
come to the knowledge that Pelmanism will 
help them to surmount difficulties and 
achieve a greater degree of success in their 
vocations. 

Women in commercial pursuits have the 
same problems to overcome as men. omen 
in the home are operating a highly specia- 
lized, complex, business requiring every 
ounce of judgment, energy, self-reliance and 
quick decision possible to develop. Pelman- 
ism meets these needs. 

PELMANISM has its benefits for the 
youth, with mind to be trained, but it has 
even larger benefits for men and women 
past forty, whose minds have a tendency to 


“slow up.” No one is too old for PEL- 
MANISM who has the will to be alive, virile 
and vital. 


(Signed) Grorce Cree 


It Fits Your Time 


ELMANISM does not ask you for fixed 

hours of attendance and set times for 

study. It fits into your time instead 
of demanding that your time fit into it. 

he Pelman course comes in_ twelve 
lessons—twelve “Little Grey Books.” They 
are sent one at a time, and the student fills 
out work sheets that are gone over with pen 
and ink by a staff of trained instructors— 
all men and women of the highest ex- 
perience and qualifications. 

A special system keeps the examiners in 
close personal touch with the students right 
through the course, and insures that indi- 
vidual attention which is so essential to the 
success of a study of this character. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


OU will find the answer in a booklet issued by the 
bg *- Institute of America and sent free on request. 

It is called ““Mind and Memory,” and it describes 
Pelmanism to the last detail. 

It might truly be described as your first lesson in Pel- 
manism; for a thorough reading of it will start your mind 
Pelmanizing, just as it has the minds of many others. It 
balances big benefits against a low cost. 

You want Pelmanism. Take your first lesson in Pel- 
manism now! Don’t “put off!" Write your name and 
address in the coupon below at once and send it to the 
Pelman Institute of America, Suite 341, 505 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


| PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
Suite 341, 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send at once and without obligation to me, 
a copy of your booklet — ‘‘Mind and Memory” — an 
such other literature as will tell me how I can 
become a Pelmanist. 


IN i=: cinnsoasd cop usucadnces c00<' capactneneesah on 

Mb cadusctanchocepute Scnsesncdnte coccageepensen 

 Stteeeceeneccesseesecesecsesenereesecesesseerscnsncenee 
All correspondence strictly confidentiql, 
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IVER JOHNSON 


AUTOMATIC 


a 


SAFETY 





“The only way to discharge an Iver 
Johnson is to pull the trigger (1) all the 
way back. This action raises the lifter (2) 
which forces the hammer (3) to cocking 
Position. When lifter is at its highest 
point, the hammer covers the firing pin 
(4) and at this position the hammer is 
released, striking the lifter, which in 
turn strikes the firing pin.” 

No impact can force the hammer against the 
firing pin. Thus the world-famous slogan “‘Ham- 
mer the Hammer.” And that is why women 
are not timid about having an Iver Johnson in 
the home. 

Drawn tempered piano-wire springs keep the 
Iver Johnson permanently alive and alert. And 
the perfect rifled barrel speeds the bullet straight 
as a streak of light. 


Choice of three grips: Regular, Perfect Rub- 
ber, Western Walnut. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
138 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., N.Y. 717 Market St., San Francisco 


‘*See, it can’t go off accidentally 


ee 
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If your dealer hasn’t in stock the 
particular model you want, send 
us his name and address. We will 
supply you through him. ~ 
Three Booklets—One or All Free 

on Request 

“A”—Arms; “B”—Bicycles; 

“C”—Motorcycles 





Iver Johnson Single and 
Double Barrel Shotguns 
combine accuracy and 
dependability. 





Iver Johnson ‘‘Su- 
perior”’ Roadster 
Bicycle, $55.00 
Other Models 
$37.50 to $65.00 


No extra charge for 
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Clear your house and keep 
it free of rats and mice with 
old reliable ‘‘Rough On Rats.’’ 
Kills them all quickly — and they 


“Dont Die in the House” 
“Rough on Rats” successfully exterminates 
reparations fail. at ix it 








Perfect hearing is now being re- 
Rum stored in every condition of deaf- 
“ume ness or defective hearing from 
causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 


med Drums, Roaring and 
Hissing Sounds, Perforated, 
’ Ee, Wholly or Partially Destroyed 
: ~* =“ Drums, Discharge from Ears, Etc. 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 


“‘Lettle Wireless Phones for the Ears’’ require no ae but 


DEAFNESS 






leffectively replace what is lacking 


or defective in -natural 
ear drums. They are simple devices, which the wearer easily 
fits into the ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and 
comfortable. Write foday for our 168 page FREE book on 
DEAFNESS, giving you full iculars and i } 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO: Incorporated 
634 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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“I’m afraid I don’t know.” 

“You can throw in with us,” 
“With us? With’ whom?” 

“You know.” 

“I suppose I do, Keenan. Yoy mean 
with the friends of sabotage and Violence 
like yourself, with the converts to the 
Russian idea, with you who think the 
world can be made over with s9 much 
explosive placed on a man’s doors 
I’ve told you many times that I am 
against you.” 

“We need you.” 

“I am against you,” Lang repeated, 4 
am against you sowers of dragon's teeth 
I am against violence, murder, disorder 
And, Keenan, I don’t trust your leaders 
I don’t trust you.” : 

Keenan smiled sleekly. “The thing § 
coming. We can bust things wide 
but we need you. You have your ip 
fluence—” 

“I’m glad there are still men who liste 
to me.” 

“We can do it without you. But yoy 
can be a big help. You can swing all the 
weak-spines into line. This isn't ay 
little picnic we’re planning. It isn't any 
bomb in a newspaper office. It’s a rey 
lution. We’re nearly ready. Noth'ng can 
stop us. A nation-wide strike. That wil 
be easy. After the strike, with millions 
idle, we will do our work. The soldiers 
have had their bellies full of this goy- 
ernment—they’re coming home sor, 
The Government can’t depend on them. 
We'll start right here, grab the food 
supply of the nation—starve ’em out. 
With Chicago in our hands, the rest is 
easy. We'll grab Omaha, Kansas City, 
St. Paul,—burn the elevators, smash the 
packers,—and the country’ll be starving 
A little blood-letting will set it off, and 
we can arrange that. And we have a net 
little surprise for the men who might k 
able to do something to stop us—wevt 
looked after them. It’s a certainty. But 
we need you. You can have anything 
you want. We'll be forming a govem 
ment of our own, and we want you init 
—any job you pick—” 

“No, Keenan. I’m not with you. Tm 
against you, body and soul. I'll thw 
every ounce of my influence against this 
thing—” 

“You'd throw us down for the blooé 
suckers, the white-throats! You're aa 
of a Socialist. You're a damned sneakilg 
traitor, Lang. What are they payiig 
you?” 


ANG’S voice did not vary its e@ 
tone; his eyes did not flash wil 
anger. 


who aren’t malignantly vicious,” he 
quietly. He was not to be insulted by 
a man of Doc Keenan’s mold. 
“We can force you in—or we cals 
rid of you.” 
“Possibly you can get rid of ms 


lence never helps.” ‘ 
“Maybe we aa make a trade,” aid 
Keenan, narrowing his eyes. 
“I’m not a trading man.” ost 
“Everybody has his price, you ™™” 
” 


“That is true.” 
“And I figure we've got your 





—and the goods to trade.” 


“You are only ignorant—those of a 


Keenan, but that wouldn't help. Vier 


pumbet . Sea 
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WHY MAN— 


we made this 
cigarette for 
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: your highest ideal of cigarette en- 
e've joyment begins the day you get 
But heey with Camel Cigarettes. You 
im smoke them with the utmost pleasure! 
™* Bt Camels win you so sincerely on their 
In @ Quality merits. Their expert blend of 
_ choice Turkish and choice Domestic 
! tbaccos is so new, so smooth and so 
joo: fascinating to your cigarette desires 
rae Bk you'll prefer it to either kind of 
ayig | bacco smoked straight! 


And, Camels are absolutely unique in 
% Many other ways that appeal to the 


temarkable mildness, but that desirable 


evel 
wih mst fastidious smokers. They have a 
si 


‘tody” is all there! Again, Camels 
no unpleasant cigaretty after- 
o@¢ @ “enor unpleasant cigaretty odor! 


a  Gmels flavor is so refreshing and the 
Vie ' sO unusual and likable that 
» aii Are delighted that so much satis- 


could be put into a cigarette. 


pen Way to appreciate Camels best 
Starets them puff-by-puff with 
far, Stte in the world at any 





=e 














Camels are sold every- 
where in scientifically 
sealed packages of 
20 cigarettes for 20 
cents; or ten packages 
(200 cigarettes) in a 
glassine - paper-cover- 
edcarton. We strong- 
ly recommend this 
carton for the home or 
office supply or when 
youtravel. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C- 
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Wherever you live you can 
try any Baldwin-made in- 
strument without obliga- 
tion. Write for catalogs and 
full information. 


Dept.—N- 


CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS 


CINCINNATI 
NEW YORK 
INDIANAPOLIS 
DALLAS 

DENVER 
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LOUISVILLE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The Baldwin Piano Company 
4 


Maldwin 
. PRODUCES. 


Awarded the grand 
prize at Paris and St. 
Louis. Used by such 
musicians as DePach- 
mann, Bachaus, Sem- 
brich, Pugno, Eddie 
Brown, Scharwenka, 
Tillie Koenen, LaForge, 
Richard and hundreds 
of others. 


The manufacturers of the 
Baldwin Piano also make 
the Ellington, Hamilton 
and Howard Pianos, and 
the Manualo, the Player- 
Piano that is all but 
Human. 

















For tired, aching feet — 
quick and lasting relief! 


Eight thousand steps a day is the average that 
we take, to say nothing of the hours that we 
stand. Our feet must lift and turn, must work 
incessantly under strain of the whole body’s ® 
weight. What wonder that they get tired! 

But all that they need to keep them fresh 
and comfortable is the cushioning, gentle sup- 
port of the Dr. Scholl's Foot-Eazer, invented 
by the internationally known foot specialist. 
Dr. Wm. M. Scholl of Chicago. Light, resilient 
and perfect-fitting in your regular shoe, it takes 
away the tiring strain; it does bring quick and 
lasting relief. 

At shoe and department stores everywhere. 
There’s a proved Dr. Scholl Appliance or 
Remedy for every form of foot trouble ! 

Write to ‘The Scholl Mfg. Co., 704 W. Schiller 
St., Chicago, IIl., for free copy of Dr. Scholl’s 
valuable booklet, ‘“‘ The Feet and Their Care,” 
and free samples of the home treatment. 


Dr Scholls 


Foot Comfort Appliances 
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For the little : 


home accidents 


Keep on hand and have ready for 
emergency the always-safe anti- 
septic liniment and _ germ- 
destroyer Absorbine, Jr. It is 
healing, cooling, soothing. It 
gives prompt relief from aches 
and pains. It keeps little cuts 
and bruises from being infected. 


Absorbine! 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIi 


With everybody working so hard and so 
fast nowadays more accidents seem to 
happen, more folks get hurt—even the 
youngsters get more cuts and bruises. Be 
onthe safe side—be prepared 
—have Absorbine, Jr. in the 
medicine closet andbe ready 
for emergencies It is harm- 


less—safe and pleasanttouse. 
Stiffened muscles and aching joints 
from housework yield at once to 
Absorbine, Jr. Swollen feet, after a 
hard day’s work, are rested by it. 
Get a bottle today. 


$1.25 a Bottle 
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“I doubt it,” Lang said, but 
eyes were alert, interested. 
“You've got a daughter, Lang” ue 
Lang’s eyes blazed suddenly, bypae 
face remained placid, emotionless am. 
nodded. 9 
“You set store by her.” 
“Great store.” 
“You ‘think she’s good.” e 
Daniel Lang waited, not replyinguae 
“We got it on her,” Keenan said: Aaa 
we can shut up or we can bust if 
open. We can put her name on the 
page of every paper in Chicago.” § 
“I doubt it,” said Daniel, still gray 
“She’s runnin’ around with young! 
That’s alone enough, but today the pa 
are lookin’ for her. She’s the 
woman you been readin’ about. She 
in his car last night. I know. I say 
and spoke to her. Let the paper 
hold of that, Lang, and what become 
her?” 
What, indeed? 
“And if that aint enough, we'll 
it there’s more. She’s a beauty) 
daughter is. There’s many castin’y 
eyes on her. There’s many would 
come the chance—and gettin’ paid 
for it to boot. Get me, Lang?” @ 
“T get you.” ‘n 
“If she was to disappear for a 
and then come home, eh? And thep 
got that story, too! But the p 
wouldn’t have to get that one, 
they? She’d be done for. Likely g 
kill herself.” 
“Tt would be the best thing,” said 
calmly. 4 
“Now,” Keenan said triumphantly, 
we trade?” 
“No,” said Lang, “we don’t trade 
His long arm reached with the quick 
of a snake striking at Keenan’s th 
fastened its powerful fingers there 
drew Keenan toward him, forced him 
his knees on the carpet. ; 
“We don’t trade,” said Daniel Langy 
Keenan’s hands tore futilely at Lam 
fingers. He threshed about like as 
ten snake, but Lang sat over him, im 
sive, silent, his fingers tightening, 
ing the life out of the man. Lang’s 
had not changed. It was still calm} 
was killing Keenan, killing him will 
tention and in cold blood—as 4@ 
necessary to be done. The mans 
bulged; his face was blackening. .-¥ 
Jane was at his side. “I heard, F 
—I heard. You mustn’t kill him; 
would be as bad! You mustn't 
You would be a murderer—” 
“Tt is necessary,” said Lang. 
all. 
Jane wrenched. at his fingers, OF 
out to him, pleading, sobbing hystl 
ly. “Please, Father—please. . ..+* 
Help! Help—” 
“Hush,” said Lang. 
“Let him go.” She struck her falltt 
the face. “You mustn’t do itt 
sake Think of me.” 4 
Lang’s fingers relaxed. He let} 
slip to the floor as he looked wp 
daughter. “I was thinking of you 
said. Then he stooped, picked Up 
an’s limp body, walked with it to 
and hurled it into the street. .-* © 


Watch for the climax of these ® 
events in the next installment, 


now 


That 
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The Brunswick 
ethod 
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Jhe ULTONA 


PLAYING A BRUNSWICK RECORD 


~~ 





TONE AMPLIFIER, 


How to judge a phonograph 


Follow this way of Brunswick owners 


Before you buy a phonograph, we sug- 
gest hearing several. It will be to your 
advantage to make tone tests for yourself. 

Please do not think that this is difficult 
or that it takes a musically trained ear. 

In over 300,000 homes music-lovers en- 


joy The Brunswick because they have 
followed the above advice. Critical people 
have chosen Brunswicks because they 
have come to appreciate the betterments 
afforded by the Brunswick Method of 
Reproduction. 


A Brunswick creation 


We introduced the Ultona and it created a 
sensation, for up to its coming no phono- 
graph could play all records properly. 


The Ultona was the only all-record repro- 
ducer which, at the turn of a hand, would 
present to each make of record 
the proper diaphragm and the 
proper needle. 


Then came as a second ad- 
vancement, the Brunswick Tone 
Amplifier. After a long study of 
acoustic principles of phono- 
graphic reproduction we de- 
parted from the old-time idea of 
acast metal throat. We moulded 
fare woods into an all-wood 
Projection chamber and _ thus 
gave tonal vibrations that free- 
dom of action which ended 
harsh and strident notes. 


Now Brunswick records 


We bring now as a further 
contribution to the phono- 
Staphic art, our own make of 
records. We include all the fine 


standards of today, yet add what we consider 
a vast improvement. And this we know will 
be the verdict of the public. 
Each Brunswick Record is interpreted by a 
noted director or an accomplished artist tech- 
nically trained in the art of re- 
cording. Thus we unite .the 
talent of the artist with the 
genius of the composer. Thus 
we bring an additional element 
into record making. 


We want you to judge Bruns- 
wick Records by those same 
severe tests with which people 
have judged Brunswick Phono- 
graphs. And that is by com- 
parison. 


Remember Brunswick Rec- 
ords will play on any phono- 
graph with steel or fibre needle. 


A Brunswick dealer will be 
glad to play The Brunswick for 
you, with Brunswick Recerds 
and with others. 


THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 
Genetal Offices: 623-633 Bouth Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United 
States, Mexico and Canada. 





Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise 
Sales Company, 819 Yonge Street, Toronto 


of Reproduction 











PHONOCRAPHS AND RECORD ~ 
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And this is what 
she wrote: 


$50 


including carrying case 








At Home in Any Home 


HERE are more uses for Corona than 

those of the busy man who carries it 
home to clean up odds and ends of office 
work, 


Once introduced into your household, 
Corona speedily makes friends of the en- 
tire family. If you are a housewife, you 
soon find it a sturdy ally in systematizing 
your letter-writing. In your club or church 
work you will discover a dozen ways in 
which Corona can help you. And with 
the young folks it becomes a useful habit, 
encouraging correct spelling and careful 


grammar, so earning for them higher 
marks in school. 


A few hours of practice will give you a 
degree of facility in the use of Corona; 
and you will never cease to be fascinated 
by the swift building of words and sen- 
tences, neat, legible and orderly before 
your eyes. 


Weighing butatrifle more than six pounds, 
compact, simple, ruggedly made, Corona 
is always at hand when wanted, instantly 
retired into cupboard or desk drawer, car- 
ried like a book from room to room and an 
unobtrusive bit of luggage when traveling. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
GROTON, N. Y. 


Consult your telephone book for address 
of local Corona Agency 


E. CorRoNA 


The Personal Writing Machine 
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“What's a bath without a Topkis, eh, Bob?” 
“You SAID something, Frank!” 


WILTING round of golf, or a vicious match 
of tennis. The reviving drench of the needle- 
shower, then into a fine, fresh suit of toppy 
Topkis, to make the exercise worth while. 


Shirts-and-Drawers 
$7.00 each 


And Topkis, more than any other? 
Assuredly. For Topkis is fashioned from 
first-quality nainsook with the utmost skill of 
the needle craft, deliberately designed for 
body-freedom. The price is exceptionally rea- 
sonable, too! That is Topkis, exclusively. 











Topkis comes in unions at $1.65, also shirts- 
and-drawers at $1.00 the garment. Available at 
quality shops. You'll want a half dozen suits 
at least. Especially at the low Topkis price. 
Genuine Topkis has the red-diamond label. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DEL. P ei a 

Union Suits || 

General Sales Offices, 350 Broadway, New York City $7.65 each | 


| 





Also Makers of Women's, Children's and Boys’ Athletic Underwear 





Copyright 1919, Topkis Brothers Company 











Baby Faces 
grow plump and ruddy on 


Grape-:-Nuts 


the breakfast cereal of happy chil- 
dren and grown-ups everywhere! 


“There's a Reason” 








